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Avoid all Substitutes for 
Royal Baking Powder. 


No other Baking Powder is “just as good as the ‘ Royal’” either in strength, 
purity or wholesomeness. The “ Royal” is superior to all others in all ways. Most 
housekeepers know this from their practical experience, and the reports of the U. 8. 
Government investigations show it officially. The Government chemist says the 

Royal” is “undoubtedly the purest and most reliable baking powder offered to the 
public.” 

If some grocers try to sell another baking powder in place of the “ Royal” 
they do so because they can make a greater profit upon the other; good evidence of 
the superiority of the “Royal.” To give greater profit the other must be a lower- 
cost powder, and to cost less it must be made with alum or cheaper and inferior 
materials. 

All statements that there has been any change in the “ Royal” or its manage- 
ment, or that it has a successor, or is other than the purest, strongest and most whole- 
some baking powder made, are simply advertising falsehoods, made for the purpose 
of selling some other and inferior brand. The “Royal” has been for over a quarter 
of acentury the standard baking powder.. Its sterling qualities have made it the 
favorite with all who appreciate the best food, and its manufacturers will never per- 
mit its deterioration in any respect. 

Because the “ Royal” uses more highly refined and expensive materials it 
costs more to manufacture than any other baking powder, but it is correspondingly 
purer and higher in leavening strength, and accordingly of greater money value to 
consumers, although the retail price to them is generally the same. Consumers are 
entitled to full value for their money, and therefore will not, if wise, accept any 
substitute for the “ Royal.” 

Unfortunately, not only are many of these would-be substitute powders made 
from inferior and unwholesome materials, but they are placed before the public with 
advertisements intended to mislead as to their true character. A powder advertised 
by its manufacturers to have printed upon its label all the ingredients used in it, 
proves upon analysis to have in its composition four substances not named upon its 
label, two of which are lime and sulphuric acid. Most of the alum powders are 
fraudulently sold as pure cream of tartar goods. 

The danger incurred, should such powders be substituted for the “ Royal,” will 
be apparent to every consumer. 
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READ CAREFULILY 


AND THEN 


DO YOUR OWN THINKING. 


If you could effect a saving of 50 Per cent. in the cost of your life in- 


surance and have it placed in one of the strongest of the regular life insurance companies, Would you not consider the matter ? 


If you are now in one or more assessment societies,and you could, at 


no greater outlay for premium, have your insurance in a regular old line company of the highest solvency and repute, Would you 


not consider the matter ? 


. * ” 


For what purpose do you desire life insurance? Do you not wish it main- 


ly for the protection of your family and your business interests in the event of your death? If this is your aim, and 


you could carry $20,000 insurance in a regular old line company for the same money you are“now paying for $10,000 
would you not consider the matter ? 


-_ * 7 * 


* 


under the laws of this State. 


$100 of liabilities, thereby making its financial strength beyond question. 


* * = 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE meets all these points. 
It is one of the eleven (only) regular life msurance companies chartered 


It commenced business in 1875, and its last annual report shows $203 of assets for each 


By adjusting its premiums to the current cost of insurance (death losses 


and expenses only) it furnishes life insurance at least 50 per cent. lower than by the usual “ level” premium rates, and 
at even less cost than is charged by the best of the assessment associations. 
ACTUAL RESULTS. The Provident Savings Life paid to January Ist, 1890, for Death Claims to 

beneficiaries under its Renewable Term policies. .............ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccssccccccececs $1,516,000 O00 
Ata total cost for premiums of 
The ordinary, whole-life “ level’? premiums would have been 


en Gr rs 0.000060 586d cere sebbennknes eens deesbcnwsstenseenes tet eweuses ihedesacxa 


COMMENT IS UNNECESSARY! 
For Insurance on your own life, or for an agency, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, of New York. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


79,704 O3 
243,742 81 
32 70 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
HOME OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, Supt. Agencies. 





Two Kinds of Accident Insurance. 


Insurance 
costing 
$12 per Year. 


IMITED insurance such as has been 
given by Associations writing in- 
surance at the above rate, becomes 
wholly void as to any accidental injury 
occurring while the insured shall be 
engaged in any 
OCCUPATION, 
EMPLOYMENT, or 
EXPOSURE 


not rated or classified as Preferred. 





Insurance 
costing 
$15 per Year. 


ULL indemnity insurance does not 
become 
provision, and THE UNITED STATES Mv- 
TUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION wiich has 


void through any such 


furnished this form of insurance since 
its organization, has paid in claims to 
its preferred members more than twice 
as much per capita annually as any one 
of its competitors writing insurance for 
$12 per year. 


THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION is prepared to write insur- 


ance under either of the above forms, and is quite as ready to write the limited as the 


full indemnity. We only desire that members taking insurance should know just 


what it is they are buying, and that the full indemnity is decidedly cheaper for $15 


per year than the limited insurance at $12. 


For $15, if paid at one time, the Association will give receipt for premium calls 


for one year on $5,000 Full Indemnity preferred policy. 


The United States Mutual Accident Association 


HAS DEPOSITED 


$100,000.00 
With the Atlantic Trust Company, of New York, as an Emergency Fund. 


320, 322 and 324 Senden, New York City. 


CHARLES B. PEET, 


President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, 


Secretary and General Manager. 





FORTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, 
For the Year Ending December 31, 1889, 


INCOME. 


Premiums received during the year 
Interest received from Investments, etc. 


$139,084 56 
175,305 95 
$314,390 51 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Life Losses, etc., paid 5,716 28 
Endowments and Annuities paid 8,010 (0 
Taxes, Legal Expenses and Commis- 


General Expenses, including Salaries, 
Medical Examinations, Printing, Ad- 
vertising, etc 

Surrendered Policies, Dividends and 
Premium Notes Canceled 64,796 06 
$329,262 90 


ASSETS, January 1, 1890. 


$494,050 00 
272,276 50 


Mortgages upon Real Estate................ 
I OI BR ceciccncctesececerccccsscnss 
Real Estate, unincumbered 

Loans on Collateral amply secured 
Premium Notes s cured by Policies....... 
Net deferred and uncollected Premiums.. 
Agents’ Ledger Balances.. ..........+.+++ 
Accrued Interest to January Ist 


Cash on hand and in Banks..............+-- 167,870 93 


$2,252,994 27 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, American Experience, 4% per ct. $1,377,619 00 

Death Claims not yet due 50,073 77 

Trust Liability and Deposits............... 281,587 22 
Net Premiums and Interest paid in ad- 

vance, etc 

$1,641,439 61 

591,554 66 

232,994 2 27 


JOUN J. MACFARLANE, President. 
LOUIS E, PFEIFFER, Vice-Pres’t. 
HENRY W. SMITH, Actuary. 
GEORGE C. WILSON, Jr., Sec’y and Treas. 





RIDLEYS’ 


Fashion Magazine 


WILL ENABLE YOU TO DO 
Economic Shopping in 


New York. 


Double Number Now Ready. 


WHAT TO WEAR 


Spring & Summer, 1890. 
140 
about 2,000 beautiful illus- 
trations of the latest and best 
styles, besides reliable infor. 
mation of the goods that will 


Contains 


pages and 


be the most desirable and 
fashionable during the cur- 
vent season. 


Every article marked way down and 
in plain figures. 


SEND FOR COPY. 


Sample Copies 15 cts.: Subscrip- 
tion 50 cts. per annum. 


BOW. RIDLEY & SOMS, 


309, 31], 3111-2 to 321 Grand Street, 


56 to 68 Allen Street, 
59 to 65 Orchard Street, New York. 
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‘* EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK ; NOT AS PLEASING MEN BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS,” 
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EASTER DAY. 
BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 


Tuovu fairest Feast that earth may ever know! 
Of all her days most beautiful and best, 
Since Heaven doth open at thy glad behest, 
And man, immortal, spurn the clod below. 
Thou birthday of thesoul! When he doth show 
His costliest gift of sweet eternal rest, 
Of peace and joy supernal, to the breast 
That life’s harsh storm doth buffet to and fro. 
More gracious art thou than the blessed night 
When angel choirs the hymn of praise began, 
And Bethlehem’s star made glad the happy sod; 
For joy in thee doth soar to purer hight,— 
Since greater than the bliss of God made Man 
Is thine, which hails again the Man made God. 
Boston, Mass. 


+ 
> 


THE BURIAL OF JESUS. 





BY THE RT. REV. T. M. CLARK, D.D., 
BISHOP oF RHODE ISLAND. 


* * He came therefore, and took the body of Jesus.”—St. JOHN 
xix, 36 


No plaintive hymn or word of prayer 
Comes floating on the evening air; 

No priestly voice, with sacred rite, 
Breaks on the stillness of the night; 
Nothing relieves the solemn gloom, 
That gathers round the rich man’s tomb. 


No long procession wends its way, 
Along the road from Calvary; 

No measured tramp of human feet 

Is heard resounding through the street; 
And only strangers come to mourn, 
While Jesus to his rest is borne. 


It is the funeral of a King! 

And yet no muffled vespers ring: 
The funeral of the King of Kings: 
But still no earthly monarch brings 
A royal retinue to swell 

The honors of his burial. 


Down in his grave, with less parade, 
No humblest man was ever laid. 

A few poor, wretched women weep, 
Looking on him in his calm sleep; 
None of his own disciples there, 

The service of the dead to share. 


With hastened hand and hurried stir, 
Men place the spices and the myrrh 
Within the linen cloth, that’s wound 
His scarred and sacred body round; 
And then, with reverent step, they lay 
His precious, mangled form away: 


“The work is done and all is still,— 

The empty cross upon the hill 

Casts its dark shadow on the ground; 
The Paschal moon illumes the mound 
Where Jesus sleeps, secure from harm, 
Beyord the reach of hostile arm. 


In the lone garden where he lies, 

No sounds from human voices rise, 

But angels chant their anthems here, 
Unheard by any mortal ear; 

Watching all through the night alone,— 
Waiting to roll away the stone. 


+ 
> 


QUATRAIN. 





BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 
* In lasua volontade é nostra pace.” 


O MIGHTY river, strong, eternal Will, 

Wherein the streams of human good and ill 

Are onward swept, conflicting, to the sea, 

The world is safe because it floats in Thee, 
New YoREK City, 





Now is Christ risen from the dead and be- 
come the first fruits of them that slept. 


THE CHRISTIAN PASSOVER. 


BY THE RT. REV. A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D., 
BISHOP OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 

THE stupendous sacrifice of the death of Christ is the 
Alpba and Omega of the Scriptures. ‘‘ The Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world,” is the object “‘ in the 
midst of the Throne,” around whom angels and the 
elders bow down and sing the Paschal Anthem, ‘“‘Worthy 
is the Lamb,” The Apocalypse seems to me deprived of 
much of its character, unless *‘ the Lord’s Day,” which 
supplies its date, be regarded as the annual Passover Sun- 
day and not merely the weekly Feast of the Resurrec- 
tion. The apparition of our great High Priest—saying, 
**Tam he that liveth and was dead,” supplies the key- 
note of the Book; itsconstant refrain, its ever-recurring 
idea; in subordination to which the prophecies of the 
Church’s (then) future are arranged; as if in token that 
the atoning Lamb of Godis the very marrow of revela- 
tion, and hence the gnomon of fidelity, in the Courch, 
according as it is believod in purity or obscured by cor- 
ruptions. 

The sacrifice of Abel; the institution of the Passover 
under Moses; the welding of type and substance by tlie 
Messiah when he keeps the Passover with the lamb and 
then introduces “‘ the bread and wine” of Melchizedek, as 
the Eternal Priest who was before Moses and abideth 
ever—all these maintain a harmony and give a unity to 
Scripture-history and doctrins, which disappear when 
they are not recognized by interpreters, 

The Paschal anniversary, from the beginning, has 
been the grand conservative institution which, even in 
corrupt Churches, has preserved to the simple people the 
Faith of *‘ Jesus and the Resurrection” as that to which 
all other beliefs are subordinate be they truths or de- 
lusive figments. This has kept many ‘‘ good Samari- 
tans” alive, even in apostate communions, of which the 
Master might say, as of old to the Samaritan woman at 
the well, ‘‘ Ye know not what ye worship.” The Easter 
Feast, preceded by the observance of a week devoted to 
a rehearsal of the whole history of the Passion, com- 
pared, at every step, with the prophetic Scriptures and 
with the Mosaic sacrifices, is regarded by those who 
have regulated their lives thereby not. only as minister- 
ing perpetual. renovations of penitence, of Faith and 
Hope and Love, but as an instrument of control over 
speculation and distrust, which subjects every motion 
of the intellect to the grand solar illumination of Christ 
and his cross. 

As I begin to write, the new moon of the Paschal, 
from which alike the Jews and the Christians reckon 
their Passover, is glittering in the western sky. For 
three thousand years, and nearly five hui.ured more, 
under the provisions of Moses, this sign in the heavens 
has indicated a holy season devoted (in the type or in 
the substance) to the perpetuation of that worship of 
righteous Abel, *‘ by which he being dead yet speaketh.” 
Ina sense, then, this observance is as old as creation, the 
whole drama of the Christian sacrifice being typically 
exhibited in the story of Abel and of Cain (who slew 
him for ‘‘ envy ”) as well as afterward, on Mt, Moriab, 
in the typical death and resurrection of Isaac. I have 
often noted the expression, in the story of Abel’s sacri- 
fice—“* It came to pass at the end of days.” What days! 
Of the year, say the critics. Be it so, and if so, there is 
significance in that corresponding constitution of Moses, 
‘Tt shall be the first month of the year to you”; i. e. 
‘at the end of days,” a new year. Nor can I see any 
ground for doubt that,the ceremony of “‘ the wave- 
sheaf” fell at least in the year of the crucitixion, on the 
actual day of the resurrection—‘‘ the Lord’s Day.” And 
this is confirmed by the feast of Pentecost, which, when 
‘“‘ fully come” found the disciples keeping ‘‘ the Lord’s 
Day-” If this be so, ‘‘ the wave-sheaf ” was a perpetual 
prophecy of the better (Sabbath) ‘‘ rest,” in store for the 
Christian Church, on the day after the ‘‘ rest ” of Christ 
in the sepulcher had fulfilled the Sabbath of the Law 
and caused it to pass into ‘‘ the Lord’s Day”; not in the 
oldness of the letter, but inthe newness of the spirit. 
Hence all Sabbatical ordinances were abrogated, at 
least for Gentile Christians, by the Apostolic decree of 
Jerusalem: ‘‘ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us, to Jay upon you no greater burdens, etc,” 





Dean Howson, in his great work, ‘‘ The Biography of 
St. Paul,” casually remarks that the Apostle’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians was written while the Corin- 
thian Church was keeping Easter, giving as his reference 
chapter five, verse seven: (‘‘As ye are unleavened,”) with 
the beautiful exposition of the Christian Passover that 
follows. And the ceaseless prayers of the Church at the 
Paschal season (Acts xii, 3-5), suggest that St. Peter’s 
release from prison was on Easter morning—when 
‘“* many were gathered together praying”—apparently at 
a very early hour. The Psalmist’s expression (Ps. cxviii, 
24), ** This is the day which the Lord hath made; we will 
rejoice and be glad in it,” gives force to their views who 
regard ‘‘ the Lord’e day,” as used by St. John (Rev. i, 10), 
to be the day when, in the words of the Psalm, ‘‘ the 
Stone which the builders rejected became the headstone 
of the corner.” 

That St. John followed the custom of the Hebrew 
Christians in Asia Minor, is the testimony of Polycarp, 
who knew him personally, and presents a difficulty at first 
sight. And I donbt not the Christians whom St. Peter 
visited ‘‘at the house of Mary, the mother of Mark,” 
were keeping Easter by the Jewish reckoning, while 
Gentiles, as we know, kept it by the rule which became 
universal, after ‘* the synagog was buried with honor.” 
St. John, among the Hebrew believers, adopted their 
custom, tho not so in Patmos. 

All this I write, not controversially, but to show how 
and why I regard the Feast of the Christian Passover as 
emphatically *‘ the Lord’s day,” and every other Sunday 
as ‘‘a Lord’s day.” Others may not view the texts and 
the facts in the same light; I do not care to press my 
opinions against their convictions. But I have observed 
(oh, with what thankfulness!) that, without constructing 
any theory about it, thousands of Christians are uniting 
in the observance of Easter who have hitherto been 
strangers to its uses and its delights.* And I am per- 
suaded that such practical drawings together of Chris- 
tian hearts in common worship of the risen Redeemer, 
goes farther than anything else can do toward hasten- 
ing the day when (by the Spirit’s power) we shall all sce 
‘* eye to eye,” and begin again ‘“‘to walk by the same 
rule and mind the same things.” Other measures are 
often unreal and delusive, and do more harm than good, 
beeause they are disappointing. But let us pray and 
praise with one consent on these days of Christian eleva- 
tions of heart, and we shall, almost instinctively, ‘‘ flow 
together.” Conscientious convictions deserve the pro- 
foundest respect; hence, I accept from those who differ 
with me, as Christians, most cordially what I also say to 
them: ‘‘ Nevertheless, whereto we have already attained, 
let us be thus minded; and if in anything ye be otherwise 
minded, God shall reveal even this unto you.” 

es ee Seer ee 

God hath both raised up the Lord, and wiil 

also raise up us by his own power, 


THE LORD IS RISEN. 
BY MAJOR-GENERAL OLIVER 0. HOWARD, U. S. A. 


Boys who lived in the interior of Maine fifty years 
ago, knew little or nothing of Christmas or Easter. 

The writer recited verses to Deacon Cobb, in the old 
Baptist meeting-house which lifted its spire as a land- 
mark for the whole township of L——. Those verses 
never said anything concerning a Christian festival, and, 
in fact, the minister, Elder Nutter, the good Deacon and 
his mother, believed that the new pieces in the new gar- 
ments did not properly include festivals or saint days. 
Boys and men did take a-holiday sometimes in April. 
That was an appointed ‘‘fast-day” marked in our annals 
and memoires as a phenomenal day. The youths met 
somewhere in the neighborhood to shoot perhaps at a 
mark, or to play at round ball. The smaller urchins 
looked on, or engaged in ‘‘ three old catch” or ‘‘ barn- 
tick.” So even “ fast-day,” that is the day appointed 
by the Governor of the State as a ‘‘day for fasting and 
prayer,” became, especially in country places, a gala oc- 
casion akin to a “‘ brigade muster” or an ‘‘Independence 
day.” After this delightful ‘‘ fast "—what we abstained 
from eating one cannot well remember, but growing 
boys who must do the double duty of eating to live and 
eating to grow, never went hungry—after this delight- 





* May I be pardoned for referring to a little devotional book in which | 
have endeavored to ingroduce these delights to devout souls not yet ac- 
quainted with them—‘* The Paschal,” published by Pott & Co., New York , 
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ful fast there was in that region no Easter festival. The 
writer was thir een years old before he entered or, in 
fact, ever saw an Episcopal church. At that period of 
time, nobody else in the nearest village, except the 
Romanists and the Episcopalians, kept Christmas or 
Easter. Whata change has come around! The birth- 
day of our Blessed Lord, whether we have hit on the 
right twenty-four hours cr the wrong who can tell, is 
now so marked that the child must be poor indeed who 
does not receive a Christmas gift. How the little hearts 
flutter with expectancy as the blessed day draws nigh, 
and how painstaking are the elders in every home, for 
weeks in advance, to properly celebrate that annual 
feast. 

Easter has not yet come up to Christmas. The name 
Easter( whic” apie vs once in the Bible)does not really sug- 
gest the resurrection. Still, the Easter eggs, the Kuster 
flowers, the Easter cards and other appropriate gifts. be- 
coming so common and so multitudinous in the cities 
and villages, are giving cumulative meaning to the old 
Saxon word “ Easter,’ and connec ing it wi:h‘* the risen 
Saviour.” ‘* Easter” comes, like so many other prec.ous 
English words, straight from 'eutonic myths. Therein 
Easter is the Goddess of Spring, in whose honor and ser- 
vice the fourth month, April, was somehow set apart. 
Imagine the Teutonic feasts in the old wild times, before 
the barbarians overran the Roman Empire. They had 
on occasions excessive revelries, as we are told; but they 
had chaste, stately dames, beautiful young women, and 
strong, healthful young men. The Goddess of Spring, 
a renewer of vegetable life, in her devoted month, 
brought the gladdest re-unions. These, too, were a re- 
newal of life. These were epochs of bright hopes, of 
budding promise. It was meet to take this Being, the 
epitome of Beauty, Hope and Gladness, and make her 
name emblemize the Beauty of arisen Lord. It is the 
beauty of hope that he introduced into the world, and 
the j y that bis living again brought and ever brings to 
every ether brother soul. 

One cannot like the other name (Pasque) so well, even 
if he is scholar enough to trace it through several lan- 
guages—in French, paque; Italian, pdasqua; Spanish, 
pascua; Latin, pascha; and Greek, tacxe, These words 
merely translate the Hebrew Passover. The blood 
sprinkled on the door-posts covered the houses and 
saved the first-born. Jesus’ blood sprinkled, shed, 
points us to Salvation. , But how does it connect us with 
the resurrection? Perhaps to some minds which cannot 
forget the things that are bebind, the resurrection al- 
ways suggests the shedding of blood and the death. An 
old priest had in his chapel a large number of striking 
pictures all around on the walls, representing our Lord 
coming to the cross, on the cross, being taken down 
from the cross, and wrapped for the tomb. Being asked 
why he did not have something more hopeful, more joy- 
ous, more uplifting, like pictures of the Resurrection 
and the Ascension, he said: ‘‘ The Church is too poor!” 
Let us rejoice that the Church is getting richer. 

Yes, the festival of Easter is growing upon the world. 
Jews and Gentiles together almost without knowing 
how it comes about, are using the day to garner up and 
give forth new joy, new gladness, new hope. ‘ Christ 
is risen,” a man, an elder brother, is risen from the dead. 
As he is now, so sha'l we be. He has his spiritual body. 
He is in it, or rather, that body concentrates his action 
for our benefit. He has prepared places for his children 
and wi'l come to them and bring them one by one thither 
to himself. What a gift to men and women and chil- 
dren—a Risen Redeemer! Let them then give emblem- 
atic gifts one to another. And be sure th-t none shall be 
left out. Be active to carry his glad tidings of hope and 
joy to dark corners and sick beds. We, protesting Chris- 
tians, are now most happy that the Roman, Greek and 
Anglican brethren have not been allowed to monopo- 
lize either of these Church festivals, ( hristmas or Easter. 

Wha astrange thing under the sun was that old con- 
troversy between the Christians of Hebrew ori in and 
those of heathen descen*, concerning the ime when the 
Easter-day should come! The Hebrews held tenaciously 
to the day f the month according t» the Passover-reck- 
oning; while the Gentile-descended Christians as strenu- 
ously insisted that the festival must come on Sunday. 
Verily men did tithe mint, anise and cumin, and neglect 
the weightier parts of the law. And they do that srill. 
They will even now, to some small extent, divide on a 
question of utter insignificance, spending their force 
against each other, while other men and women are still 
in povert , sickness or darkness and need their help. 
Yes, while thousands upon thousands are in wretched- 
ness and need the comfort they could givethem. But at 
last eonc-rninz Easter at least, common sense bas pre- 
vailed, and all Christiuns bave tacitly agreed tu celebrate 
this biessed festival on a day of our Lord. The Greek 
and the Russian have attained a diffe-ent Sunday by fol- 
lowing a calendar of the old style. hey have, however, 
a day—alright! We Westerners also have a day—all 
rizht! It is to the Lord we all look while we remind 
ourselves of his resurrection, and of what that means to 
all humanity. 

People are brought very near each other in these latter 
days. Means of communication are so rapid and so 
multitudinous that everybody seems to know somethinz 
of what everybody else is doing neat by or far away. 

- The. newspapers are so many that they almost carpet the 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








offices and living-rooms. And the newspapers do dis- 
courage us wit» their daily recitals of defalcations, 
breaches of trusts, murders, suicides, and other crimes, 
Again and again we hear the sad lament: ‘‘ The world 
is growing worse;” ** Surely crime and sin are on the in 
crease!’ Asa harbinger of hope—a hope that things 
are not really so bad as they seem—we have the festi- 
vals of Easter and Christmas. They preach through all 
the clergy and all the churches a cheerful Gospel. Yes, 
sin abounds indeed: but grace doth much more abound; 
for an all-sufficient Saviour has risen from the dead, and 
sits there, up there on a throne of mercy, forgiveness, 
loving-kindness and great solemn gladness. Let us all 
lift up our eyes and behold him. 

G@ovVERNOR's ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY. 


He is not here; for he is risen. 


THE QUEEN OF FESTIVALS. 


BY THE RT. REV. THOMAS M. CLARK, D.D., 
P OF RHODE ISLAND. 


THIs was thetitle given to Easter Day in the early 
»egesof the Church. History does not inform us of the 
«xact date when this festival was first observed; but we 
kvow that before the middle of the second century a 
fierce dispute had raged between the Eastern and the 
Western Church as to the proper time for keeping East- 
er, and the venerable Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, 
went to Rome, a.D. 158, to confer with Anicetus on the 
subject, The feasts of the Nativity, Epiphany, Trans- 
figuration and Ascension were celebrated with due rever- 
ence and honor; but the Easter festival took precedence 
of them all, inasmuch as it told of a victory won, the 
work of redemption accomplished, and the gates of 
eternal life thrown opento man. The day of the res- 
eurrection was the pivotal day in the world’s history. 
the preparatory stages of religious culture ended there 
and a new era began, the era of a new civilization. a 
purer literature, a truer science, a broader freedom, and 
a diviner law. 

It is no longer necessary to plead in defense of the 
observance of this festival. It is not often in these days 
denounced as pagan or popish or unseriptural or super- 
stitious or unmeaning. The Christian community at 
large are beginning to recogrize the value of that ec- 
clesiastical calendar, which identifies the leading inci- 
dents in the Saviour’s life with the varied seasons of 
the year, thus interweaving the assuciation of our holy 
faith with the ordinary routine of life, and making the 
ice and the snow, the uprising of the spring, the opening 
of the leaf, the budding of the flower, the dying glories 
of autumn, and all the cycle of the months, to remind 
us of him who died for our redemption and rose again 
for us. 

Easter is not the time when we feel ourselves called 
upon to demonstrate the fact of the resurrection. The 
celebration of any great anniversary takes for granted 
the verity of that which it commemorates, and may be 
in itself one of the strongest conceivable preofs of that 
verrty. No marvelous event in history is supported by 
any stronger evidences than those which testify to the 
re-appearance of Christ after his death. If this is de- 
nied, we are driven to the conclusion that a religion 
which has changed the aspect of the world from dark- 
ness to light, growing more and more powerful with the 
lapse of every generation, was originally planted and 
propagated by a band of men who were one and all the 
victims of the grossest delusion, or associates in a delib- 
erate and wicked fraud. Buvif Christ did re-appear, and 
talk with the disciples and breathe upon them, this fact 
determines forever the truth of his claims and thedivine 
origin of his Gospel. Biblical criticism may deal with 
the text of Scripture as it pleases; men may start what 
ever theories of inspiration they fancy; they may ques- 
tion the truth of certain miraculous occurrences as they 
stand record-d; ruthless logicians may extract from the 
B ble systems of theology which exhibit God in sucha 
way as to make it impossible for us to either love or re- 
epect him; tbere is stiil no escape from the conclusicn 
that the irtinite Godhead was revealed to us in the per- 
son of his Son. and that we are bound to commit into 
his hands cur bodies ard our souls, and the control of 
everything that concerns us for time and for eternity. 

What would have b: en our condit on to-day if Christ 
bad never manifested himself to his disciples after bis 
death? If ail nad ended on Calvary and the grave con- 
tinued to retain 1ts vict m, would the Chr atian Churcb 
bate been established on earth, and the Gospel of Jesus 
perpetuated tothe present day? The little college ot 
disciples were already preparing to return to their old 
employments, row that the Master who had promised 
them vhe gift of life had perished by an ignou.inious 
death, and their faith was so far gone that they could 
haraly tecogrize him, even when he stood before them 
ag’ in in bodily form. Sr. Paul covers the whole grovnc 
wen he says: “If Carist be pot risen, then is our 
pre«-ching vain, and your faith is also vain,” 

W nat set sfactory assurance of our owo immortality 
ecou'd we ever have hadif J2 us hid not shown h-mself 
alive a‘ter his death upon the cross? No reasoning of 
philosgphers, no anxiou; cravinzs of the soul after an 
immortal hfe, ne indi:ations of immortality in the an:l- 
ogies of Nature, no argument from the up-rising ef 
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Nature in the springtime from the icy fetters of death, 
could possibly have safisfied us; but, having been con. 
vinced that J+ sus rose from the dead, thrre is no further 
difficultv in believing that we eursetves are not destined 
to sleep in perpetual oblivion. 


; Vacant is the tomb! 
Vani+hed all the gloom! 
For, wnére the Saviour lay, 
The stone is rolled away. A 
Heaven's courts with anthems ring, 
Now death has lost its sting. 
The grave its victory. 
In might and power he has ar‘sen, 
The tomb no more could Christ imprison. 


Jesus lives again! 
Ended all bis pain, 
The ransom full is paid, 
The satisfaction made. 
The scarred and wounded form, 
That battled with the storm, 
Shines forth in bright arrray. 
The goiden gates of Heaven fiv open; 
The chains of death forever broken! 





This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we 
all are witnesses. 


EASTER. 


BY E. G. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D., 
EX-PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


PROTESTANTISM in its revolt from Roman Catholicism 
doubtless went too far in its repudiation of all Church 
festivals. Some of these festivals began too early in the 
history of the Church and sprang from emotions too 
deep and too nearly universal io be lightly set aside. lt 
is an instinct of our nature to hallow the anniversaries 
of events which have profoundly and beneficently 
affected our destiny—an instinct which the Christian 
religion does not override, even if it does not avowedly 
foster. The reality of the instinct shows itself in the 
disposition to give religious sanction to the observance 
of even political and social anniversaries; still more in 
the existing and wide-spread reaction from puritanism 
towards a religious observance of the old Church festi- 
vals. And when a Christian festival comes, beyond 
deubt, on the very day in which the event to be commem- 
orated occurred, there are not only no good reasons for 
refusing to cemmemorate, but many for doing it hearti- 
ly and with zeal. Such a day is Easter. Fixed by 
astronomical laws, we know its recurrence to be a veri- 
table anniversary. Christian instinct prompts to an 
observance of it, and in the observance finds itself trans- 
formed into a sentiment that lifts the soul into a closer 
and more conscious fellowship with its risen Lord. 

As for Christmas, the evidence is conclusive that the 
day observed is not the right one. The Church adopted 
it as a matter of convenience. As a long established 
heathen festival it furnished a convenient stock on 
which to graft a Christian anniversary. And from the 
beginning of the observance of it, the day has been an 
anniversary in which the heathen element has never 
been wanting; in our day is distinctly and huwmiliating- 
ly visible. But Easter is a genuine Christian anniver- 
sary. It has no heathen root, and should have no 
heathen fruit. However disposed a few half-heathenish 
Christians may be to celebrate its recurrence by out- 
bursts of social hilarity betokening a sense of release 
from the restraints of Lent rather than an appreciation 
of the boundless significance of the events commemo- 
rated, Easter nevertheless remains that one day in the 
whole Christian year which all believers in our Lord 
Jesus Christ may and ought to celebrate with devoutest 
rejoicing. 

The resurrection of Chnst is the most fundamental 
and decisive fact in all Christian history. It was the 
one event without which the incarnation wou'd have 
practically failed of its object: without which, indeed, 
it would have lacked the final and conclusive proof of 
its reality. It is the one event in the history of Christ’s 
earthly sojourn which gives assurance that his death has 
accomplished human redemption, and that trusting in 
him we shall be justified; he ‘‘ was raised again for our 
justification.” According to the Apostle Peter, it is ‘‘ by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead” that God 
‘* begets us again to a lively or living hope”; and ac- 
cording to the Apostle Paul, it is ** through belief in the 
heart that God raised Cirist from the dead, that we 
shall be saved.” A faith in an unrisen Christ is a faith 
in either a fanatic or a deceiver. A Christianity that 
d es not rest on the resurrection of its Founder, has for 
its adherents no world to come, and but little power 
over the world that now is—it must be a religion either 
witnout promises, or with promises which it has no 
cower to fulfill. If Jesus Christ did not rise from the 
dead, his religion is the most portentous delusion into 
which human beings have ever been allured. Fut 
Christ did rise from the dead, and it is through the 
‘* power of his resurrection” as conseque:t upon bis cru- 
cifixion, that to-day he raises men from the death of 
sin, and puts within them a living and not a dead “‘ hope 
of glory” tocome. Whatever will give prominence and 
meaning to this concluding and consummate eve nt in 

hrist’s earthly career, this fulcrum of his power over 
human souls—his resurreciion from the dead—be it 
Easter celebratien, or whaterer else, in ( hrist’s name 
let us have it; anything that will give to bis resurrection 
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the conspicuousness and joyousness which it had in all 
apostolic preaching—the one glad ground of promise 
and confidence in Peter's Pentecostal discourse, and the 
sole basis of hope for man te which Paul sought to lead 
the minds of the philosophers at Athens. 

Due recognition of Easter would help to rescue the 
doctrine of the resurrection from the neglect and misuse 
into which in our day it has unfortunately fallen. In 
very many minds the resurrection is associated only 
with funerals and burials of the dead; a doctrine which 
may be pocketed during the hurry and bustle of hfe, 
and be recurred to only when nothing further remains 
for us in this world. A thorough aixing of the doctrine 
in the open sunlight of real life, if only once a year on 
Easter tunday, would be an immense advance on the 
virtual restriction of it to the office of hope to the dying 
and of comfort to the bereaved. A complete restoration 
of the doctrine to its apostolic function of an instru- 
mental power in the reconstruction of character, an in- 
spiration of undying hope through all the vicissitudes of 
life, the pledge and assurance of a triumph over death 
and of unchanging blessedness hereafter—a restoration 
requiring not only an observance of Easter but a perpet- 
ual recognition of the resurrection as one of the most 
fundamental and joyous of Coristian doctrines—would 
give to current Christianity a power in which it is mani- 
festly deficient. 

A heartier and more united celebration of Easter 
among all denominations of Christians, and especially a 
more general and distinct recognition of the resurrection 
of Christ as the most demonstrable, as well as the most 
essential, fact of his history, would give in more ways 
than one to the Christian teaching of our day an increase 
of efficiency. Notice gut asingl+ particular. It would 
bring home to the conscious convictions of men the 
truth that it is not a dead and buried Christ in whom 
they are invited to believe, but a risen, living, victorious 
and ever present personal Saviour. Withsuch a person- 
al Christ set before us, we sheuld hear less of the wordy 
and wearisome wrangle about orthodoxy, less of the pit- 
iful drivel about soundness in the faith, less about the 
authority of the Church and the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments; and we should hear more about the duty of self- 
sacrifice, of the need of vital fellowship with the cruci- 
fied but risen Christ,and more about his authority as 
sole dispenser of salvation, and as the only and immedi- 
ate Mediator between the soul and God. 

But in many minds there is an aversion to an observ- 
ance of Easter, lest it shall bring with it, or at least shall 
open the door for, festivals and fasts which have no 
other authority than tradition or hierarchical prescrip- 
tion. And it cannot be denied that the drift is strong 
and wide-spread not only toward more ritual in our 
stated public worship, but also toward an observance of 
anniversary days, conjectural or real, in the life of 
Christ, and even of apostlesandsaints. Certain Protest- 
ants, who repudiate the title and affiliate in practice 
with Romanists, exult at the signs of the times. Prot- 
estants with puritanic tastes resist the current and re- 
fuse areligious observance of all Church days, whether 
festal or fasting. Is there not a middle ground—the 
way of safety always and in everything? Do not ex- 
tremes always beget extremes? A multiplicity of sacred 
days, whether festal or for fasting, tend, through exces- 
sive repetition, to a blunting of the religious sensibili- 
ties. Total abstinence from such days isa loss of occa- 
sions when these sensibilities may be profitably culti- 
vated. Easter isa day fitted above all others to awaken 
the profoundest of religious emotions and to lift the soul 
immeasurably above the low level of its every-day 
thoughts and pursuits. 
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God having raised up his son Jesus, sent him 
to bless you, in turning away every one of you 
from his iniquities. 
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EASTER IN ITS LARGER MEANING. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. F. DPD. HUNTINGTON, DD., LL.D., 
BISHOP OF CENTRAL NEW YORK. 








PERSONAL immortality is uo longer much in dispute. 
If it were, the disbelievers would not be likely to be con- 
verted by periodical literature, or by any literature at 
all, It would be instructive to know how many persons 
in Europe and America, since Bishop Butler’s day, have 
been made to admit belief in the resurrection or a future 
life, after denying it, by any kind of argument. The 
doctrine is less a doctrine than a fact; and the fact has 
its attestation in the consciousness, the intuitions, the 
native longings of mankind, far more than in any array 
of “* external evidences.” There are now, to be sure, 
two.or three skeptical schools that speculatively, or on 
what they call philosophical grounds, refuse to assent to 
this Article of the Christian Creed. But then they dis- 
sent from most of the other articles, and they are not to 
be convinced of them one at a time. The security and 
permanence of this faith are certain enough with the 
great mass of men, not by clever reasoning, not very 
often by an appeal to miracle, but by instinct, by com- 
mon sense, or by a clear statement of the fact as fact. 
How many Pantheists, Positivists or Agnostics have 
eyer been or can be persuaded that they shall survive 
death, by betng told on avy authority whatever that a 


facte—factsof singular interest and value in many ways. 

They seem to be inseparable from the Person and Minis- 
try of Christ. Witha class of minds they did at first 
perform a needed office in bringing men to acknowledge 
our Lord’s claim to divinity, such as Nicodemus and 
many others. But the Evangelists expressly tell us that 
this was not by any means the case with all who wit- 
nessed them. ‘Some believed not.” This was plain to 
Christ himself. Spiritual receptivity, he says, was wart- 
ing. 

Nobody can really * receive” a spiritual truth by bis 
senses, because the senses have no spiritual cognition or 
apprehension. Christ wrought the miracles ascribed to 
him for a purpose—to bring people to him who would 
not come otherwise, living on an inferior plane or hav- 
ing a particular constitution. Evidently the miracles 
were not wonders to him. They could not be, or else 
he was not God. They were as natural to bim in his 
superhuman sphere as anything that he did. Surround- 
ed constantly by divine and angelic forces and beings 
(** The Son of Man is in Heaven”), nothing was more 
likely than that he should remove the veil, make open- 
ings into the heavenlies, let the other-world life pass 
through, and, to show his heart, to illustrate his com 

passion, to set men to thinking, heal the sick, feed 
the hungry, raise the dead, cast out devils, still a 
tempest. Nothing else would accomplish his object so 
well, Notruth was made more true in this way. No 
Beatitude was the more fruitful of blessing for the cure 
of a withered hand. If the marvels upon matter had 
been otherwise than instrumental and incidental they 
would have been multiplied a hundred-fold. Perhaps 
to-day more people believe in the miracles because they 
believe in Christ, than in Christ on account of his mir- 
acl s. 

Hence ‘‘ the power of the Resurrection” is now some- 
thing broader, deeper, higher, than a demonstration 
that ‘‘ if a man die he shall live again.” The question 
becomes not, Is there another existence? but what kind 
of an existence ought it to be, shall it be? In the minds 
of the Apostles the fact of Christ’s Resurrection was 
held in constant and close connection with the whole 
substanse and weight of his religion. Nothing com- 
pares with it. It is named with his own name as having 
a singular pre-eminence: ‘‘ Christand the Resurrection.” 
‘* That I may know him and the power of his resurrec- 
tion” was not only St. Paul’s personal aspiration but the 
uniform keynote of thé apostolic preaching. It means 
something more than an assurance of continued vitality, 
while 1t includes that. What is that something more? 
There is an assured and realized continuance of the spir- 
itual energy of Jesus in his kingdom, his working me- 
diatorial power on thé earth, bis headship of his Church, 
his renewing, converting, ennobling, sanctifying minis- 
try through all the agencies and ordinances of that 
kingdom. Referring to the calamity that would befail 
the world in an imagined loss ‘‘ if Christ be not Tisen,” 
the Apostle says: then ‘‘ye are yet in your sins.” 
When the Son of God rose from the sepulcher his re- 
demption rose, the Gospel rose, Christianity rose. 
Easter celebrates the permanent establishment of the 
Brotherhood of man in the ‘‘Son of Man” under the 
Fatherhood of God. 

In celebrating this Feast Christians celebrate the 
planting ef a religion that is progressive; progressive 
not in its fundameatals but in ever-new unfoldings of its 
original treasures; not in its creed, but in the applica- 
tions of its doctrines to the shifting and expanding 
conditions of society; not in constitutional principles 
but in functions, methods, expressions. Did not the 
Master say to his disciples that if they really believed in 
him, greater works than those which he did they should 
do also? There were to be not more miraculous mira- 
cles, but vaster operations of moral and spiritual power, 
mightier conquests over the world’s idolatries, super- 
stitions, delusions, inhumanities, selfishness, sin, A 
development, not outside of the primal Revelation but 
from within it, was to be perpetual. Light should 
break out of hidden, unlocked chambers. Advancing 
knowledge. discovery, enterprise, sense of right, must 
bring on timesof increased refreshing and multiplied 
activities ‘‘ from the presence of the” same ‘‘Lord.” In 
his Bampton Lectures on ‘‘Some Permanent Elements 
in Religion,” Bishop Boyd Carpenter has lately illus- 
trated with a good deal of historical study and ingenu- 
ity the propesition that the three elements most con- 
spicuous and distinctive in Christianity are Dependence, 
Fellowship and Progress. The development is uot in 
Cardinal Newman’s sense, but in the sense of the Lord’s 
householder, who brings forth of what is already in the 
house things ‘‘new and old.” Keeping Easter is keep- 
ing a feast of the entire Christian heritage—tbe divine 
household. 

Eternal life in Christ isnot quite the same thing with 
a pledge of future existence. It is a grander and holier 
thing. A believer’s Heaven is not a boon conferred ab 
extra. It is nut a copy, a legacy, the fulfillment of a 
contract, or the naturalizing of aforeigner, Jt is a per- 
petual and living blessedness, obtained by free gift, 
bestowed here upon those who receive it by faith, in 
their union with Christ. ‘‘ Because I live ye shall live 
also.” Being one with him who cannot die but liveth 
evermore the disciple cannot die but liveth evermore. 
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observance of the coming festival, the array of orna- 
ment, the floral display, the “ gay clothing,” the luxu- 
rious dinner-table! Christian immortality is not a 
matter of spring blossoms and butterflies. Easter is 
not only the christianizing of a natural hope of a here- 
after; it is a feast of humble and hearty thanksgiving 
fer that Living Light of men which brightens and 
uscends into an everlasting day. 

Remember that Jesus Christ, of the seed of 
David, was raised from the dead according to 
my gospel, 


REJOICING IN CHRIST. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








IF any of my readers were invited to dine with a 
neighbor, and on reaching the house were to find the 
windows barred up, and the rooms nearly dark, you 
might conclude that the place looked more like a funeral 
than a feast. If a husband, on his return from Europe, 
should find no one to welcome him at his threshold, he 
might well suspect that domestic love had vanished 
from the desolate spot, and might wish, too, that he had 
remained in a foreign exile. Reverse the picture. Sup- 
pose that your home-coming had not enly set the house 
ablaze with light, but every one under the roof aglow 
with gladness. Your joy and their joy would be full to 
overflowing. ° 

Now, in these two opposite scenes you have the oppo- 
site feelings with which two different types of professed 
Christians regard that glorious Saviour—whose name 
is now ringing in Easter carols around the globe. The 
first is the type of a poor ill-conditioned professor of a 
religion that kindles no joys, whose dim lamp smokes 
more than it shines, and who always carries his colors 
at half-mast. The other is the hale and leal-hearted dis- 
ciple whose soul is lighted up—in all weathers—by the 
presence of a Saviour believed, and a Saviour loved. A 
truly healthy Christian is a happy Christian. When a 
baby frets, the mother at once says: ‘‘ The poor child 
must be sick.” When a Christian frets and sulks and 
worries, and has no appetite for the ‘“‘sincere milk of 
the Word,” it is evident that something ails him. His 
heart is out of order. He certainly is not a holy man, 
for the word * holy” signifies hale, sound; and holiness 
means wholth, or health of heart toward Jesus Christ. 
Soul-health breeds joy; soul-sickness breeds disquiet and 
misery. 

Paul was a superb specimen of a robust, healthy Chris- 
tian, whose appetite for Gospel meat was voracious, and 
whose teeth never chattered with ague-fits of doubt. 
The light that flashed around him on the way to Damas- 
cus never went out; he was a shining believer, beaming 
and blazing on unto the ‘*‘ perfect day.” While a pris- 
oner at Rome, and past threescore years of age, he 
writes a letter to his Philippian brethren that has the 
cheerful ring of those songs which he had once sung at 
midnight in Philippi’s dungeon. Inthis jubilant epistle 
he exclaims: ‘* Rejoice in the Lord always; and again I 
say rejoice!” The word ‘‘ Lord” here unquestionably 
designates Jesus Christ; and the preposition “‘ in” neans 
that Christ is the element and source of his joy. Nor 
was ita mere transient flash such as some Christians 
catch on extra occasions; it was like the deep ocean 
whose pulse beats on through the night, and whose 
waves sparkle in the morning sun. 

Every blood-bought believer who realizes what a con- 
dition of sin and guilt his atoning Lord has delivered 
him out of—what a revolution Christ has wrought in 
his heart —what peace and power Christ has given him, 
and what a heavenly inheritance is made sure to him— 
every such believer ought to march home to glory shout- 
ing! As that eloquent expositor, Dr. Eadie, has said: 
‘To rejoice in Christ is to exult in him, not as a dim ab- 
straction, but as a living person—so near and so loving, 
so generous and so powerful that the spirit ever turns to 
him in grateful homage, covets his presence as its sun- 
shine, and revels in fellowship with him,” The joy of 
our Lord is our strength. 

Paul does not exhort us to be happy except on rare and 
extraordinary occasions. No doubt there are special 
seas’ns in every Christian life that bring their peculiar 
raptures. The trio of disciples on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, Paul caught up into the third heaven, John 
in full sight and hearing of the celestial splendors, had 
their rapt ecstasies. _Every devout Christian has” some 
peculiar exaltations of soul at times that do not become 
permanent. We could not sustain thestrain. The jour- 
ney to Heaven is‘not all on mountaim-tops; much less is 
it a soaring continually on triumphant wings. It is a 
march up-hill and down—oft through swollen rivers and 
through vales of the death shade. Are we to be happy 
then? Yes, every moment of the- journey. The Apos- 
tle: makes no limitations; ‘‘ rejaice in Christ always.” If 
our joy depended on our surroundings then it would 
fluctuate like the thermometer in March, But the 
divine command is to rejoice in Jesus under all circeum- 
stances. That well-spring of Christ within us never 
uns dry. To those who keep his commandments the 

Master has promised that his joy would remain in them 
and that their jey would be full. 

Poverty strips away many comforts, and brings many 
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many a lowly door at which no rich man’s carriage ever 
halts. Sick beds are not couches of ease; yet I have seen 
pallid faces that were bright with glimpses of the beatific 
vision. Does God expect you and me to rejoice in times 
ofsharp bereavement? Verily hedoes. That is the very 
time to enjoy Christ. He never dies. And when the 
coftin is borne out of our doors, our loving Elder Brother 
walks beside us all the way, speaking words of infinite 
comfort as he did when he walked with his disciples on 
the darkening path to Gethsemane. The grave in which 
we lay the beloved form is a cold, dreary cavity; but the 
glories of the Easter morn are playing over it and the 
clear, rich voice is sounding ‘‘ I am the resurrection and 
the life.” The presence of Christ can make the darkest 
waves at midnight phosphorescent with holy joy. 
Brethren, God never sends a trial on us so bitter that 
faith cannot suck honey out of it; nor a lot so hard but 
Christian trust can draw oil out of the flinty rock. 

Rejoicing in Christ isa duty. Nottodoitisasin. If 
a bad temper toward a fellow-creature is asin, how much 
more isa bad temper toward our Saviour. Some pro- 
fessing Christians seem to mistake gloom for godliness, 
and a morose countenance for piety. There is no Uhris- 
tian laughter in them; even the gospel feast of fat things 
is turned into afast. Their code of conducts reads, ‘‘ I 
say unto you all complain, for the times are hard; I say 
unto you all scold, tor everything goes wrong; I say unto 
you all groan, for life is full of trials, and this world is a 
vale of tears!” Such people are q caricature of Chris- 
tianity, and a disgrace to the religion they profess. 
Christ never marches his people homeward to a dirge 
any more than he does to adance. ‘‘ME ye have with 
you always; can the children of the bride-chamber mourn 
as long as the bridegroom is with them?” 

It is said that a flock of pigeons who have alighted in 
a field of lavender carry away the sweet perfume on 
their wings. Even so do hours of heart-communion 
with Jesus make all our lives serene with peace and fra- 
grant with holiness. Such a life isthe beginning of 
Heaven; and Heaven is a state of everlasting joy. The 
holiest place in God’s universe is the happiest. Let us 
stop parsing Heaven in the future tense, and begin to 
sing its hallelujahs now! Let us rejoice in the Lord 
Jesus Christ always; and again I say let us all rejoice! 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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That I may know Him, and the power of his 
resurrection, 


EASTER DAY. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES H. HALL, D.D., 
Rector oF HOLY Trinity CHURCH, BROOKLYN, 








In 1834 a Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, in introduc- 
ing the ‘pious wrathings” of the poet Keble to the 
American public thought it necessary to explain in a 
note that ‘‘ Easter, derived from a Saxon word meaning 
to rise, is the name given to a festival which commem- 
orates the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” 
The change in the attention paid cheerfully now to this 
and other festival observances of the ritual year has been 
marked, and readers nowadays prefer the editions of 
the gentle poet without the notes, which are more in- 
trusive than instructive. The change reaches deeper 
than this, and marks a revolution in the public estimate 
* of the necessity of beauty to a well-ordered holiness. It 
accepts, more or less intelligently, the proposition that 
the humanity of Jesus must be lovingly recalled and dil- 
igently cherished by Christians, as well as the mysteries 
of orthodox doctrines of his Atonement worked out in 
the secrets of the Divine Council. When the sacrifices 
and burnt-offerings of the ancient covenant had mani- 
fested their inability to make perfect the human con- 
science, then was heard in Heaven the annunciation 
of a grander power in the life of One who said ‘‘Sacrifices 
and offerings Thou wouldest not; then said I, Lo! Icome 
to do Thy will, O God”—the final comment on which in 
the inspired Book was ‘‘ By the which will’ (Jesus do- 
ing it and we in our turn doing it with the help of 
his Spirit) ‘‘we are sanctified.” Then began the 
mystery of atonement and reconciliation; then came to 
the front the last and perfect covenant with better prom- 
ises. Our American fathers had exalted the sublime re- 
sults of the heavenly portion of this work, and (we say 
it with reverent love for them) had somewhat forgotten 
to love and publish duly the successive steps of his work 
of reconciliation which had marked the life and death 
of the Son of Man. 

It is hardly to be wondered at, considering the intellect- 
ual and purely metaphysical discussions which had 
distinguished the pulpits of colonial times, and which 
reached quite down to the period before mentioned, that 
most Christians had rather lost sight of the principle of 
our common nature, that our love can reach up to the 
Ineffable only through that which is human. The mind 
can accept the necessity of infinity in time, space and 
being; but can love it only through that which is limited 
and human. Therefore, ‘‘ He took not on him the nature 
of angels, but the seed of Abraham,” that he might re- 
veal the love of God, whom no man hath seen, nor can 
see, that so we might, by loving him, love the Infinite 
Father also, and that by loving the brethren, we might 
love God as well. There was a marked pride fifty years 


The common opinion among them was rather contemp- 
tuous toward those who were inclined to insist on the 
benefits of set times for recognizing in pub'ic services 
and sermons the special events in the life of Jesus—the 
way 

“ through which in fixed career, 
As through a Zodiac, moves the ritual year, 
Of England’s Church—stupendous mysteries.” 
It happened to the writer, walking down from the top 
of the Righi, in Switzerland, to observe the salu- 
tary, touching piety of the simple inhabitants. there, 
in placing, at set distances along the lonely path, what 
are called “‘the Stations of the Cross.” The day was 
cloudless, and the scenery of grand distances of lake 
and mountain might have brought a smile of pity to the 
superstitious but for the discovery of the. meaning of 
this pious act. It told of days that would be dark with 
fog or hurtling storms of snow, when the traveler or 
the shepherd should miss his way and tremble at the 
dangers about him. Then what a blessing that he could 
come on one of these signs by the way, and, looking on 
the inclosed rude print, could not only know exactly 
where he was, but there, in the fearful solitude, could 
feel that the Christian Church was there to help him 
learn of the Shepherd who was wont to seek and save 
the lost. 

It happens that on the level summit of Mount Moned- 
nock, in New Hampshire, there is a long level space, and 
there too fogs and tempests rage. They have reared: 
along that space, every little way, heaps of loose stones, : 
with the same intention. It is quite true that these 
stone heaps will do. Our fathers held that religion 
delighted in the heaps of stone, and was periled if a 
traveler should seem to affect the added beauty of the 
scenes in the atoning tragedy. 

So men had, or thought that they had enough to do in 
securing the ‘* main chance,” by the forces of a remorse- 
less logic. Their saints were of the type of Edwards, 
and Samuel Hopkins; their moralists, the Nettletons 
and Finneys There was no time to cultivate the arts of 
worship. They scorned them. They had “ meeting- 
houses,” and they claimed the exciting, the spiritual 
craze and fever as antagonistic to ‘‘ devotion’s every art.” 
This pre-doric agé has given way to another, whether a 
better or not, can be told hereafter. 

There is a marked change—marked in the architecture 
of our churches, in the music which is heard in them, 
in amenities of service, which tone up and modify the 
teachings of the pulpit. Easter Day is only one of aseries 
of sacred influences. Its meaning needs not the Bishop’s 
note, but has a part in us all—a suggestion of the life in 
and above the death of Jesus—an attraction, whenever 

“the intensities of hope and fear 
Attract us still, and passionate exercise 
Of lofty theughts.” 

Its fellows are ‘“‘ virgins that bear her company ”— 
Christmas and Whit-Sunday, and she is all glorious 
within. Grant, if you choose, that Christmas was not 
the 25th day of December, it none'the less ought to be. 
It was well that the incarnation appeared in the ice of a 
world’s mid-winter. Easter, the day of beautiful spring, 
fixed for men forever by the Passover, marks the resur- 
rection of Jesus, of all men everywhere, who “ die unto 
sin and rise again unto righteousness.” The love of 
Jesus, which is the love of man, and in both the love of 
God, issue from it as from a fountain. So was it a deep 
thought of Keble in his piece entitled ‘‘ Easter Day,” to 
conclude with the suggestion, that its true meaning is 
found in practical piety. 

“Tn social hours, who Christ would see 
Must turn to tasks of piety.” 


+ 
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O Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, where 
is thy victory ? 


THE RESURRECTION. 


BY THE REV. W. H. WITHROW, D.D. 





THE resurrection of Jesus is the central fact of Chris- 
tianity. If Christ be not raised our faith is vain. Then 
they also which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished. 
It is because he liveth that we shall live also. Not the 
déad Christ, but Christ the risen and glorified; he who 
saith, ‘‘I am he that liveth, and was dead; and, behold, 
I am alive forever more,” is the mediator between God 
and man, is the hope of our souls and the hope of the 
world. 

But it was not with this lofty hope that the faithful 
women of the Gospel, on the first Easter, drew near the 
sepulcher of our Lord. Theirs was a sense of utter des- 
olation and bereavemert. They had ‘trusted that it 
had been he which should have redeemed Israel.” But 
now all their trust is gone, all their hopes are shattered, 
all the future is darkness. Forgotten are all the precious 
promises. Christ, the Lord, is dead. He whom they 
had loved and worshiped, who had dwelt with them, 
who had healed their sick and raised their dead, himself 
is dead. They had stood beside his cross and seen him 
laid in the dark sepulcher; and now, coming early in 
the morning, ere it is yet day, in their crushing sorrow 
and passionate affection, they seek the hillside tomb 
with balm and myrrh and sweetest spices, that they may 
perform the last sad offices to the crucified body of him 
whom they had loved so long and so well. But, lo! the 


the foot of the stony couch on which the body of Jesus 
lay, two shining ones keep watch and ward above the 
consecrated spot. As in the inner temple, above the 
Mercy Seat, the cherubim with outstretched wings did 
brood, so now above the place which saw this yet more 
wondrous exhibition of the Godhead hang the rapt ser- 
aphim. With tender compassion they seek to comfort 
the. grief-striken women with the tidings of the resur- 
rection of Jesus—a gladder evangel than even that of 
his birth. : 

But not even the words of the angel can assuage the 
sorrow of Mary of Magdala, who had loved most be- 
cause she was most forgiven, at her sad bereavement, 
As she turns away, brooding in the bitterness of her 
soul over the thought, ‘‘ They have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid him,” lo, Jesus 
meets her, tho she knows him not, perhaps because her 
eyes are dimmed with streaming tears, How often in 
their hours of bitterest anguish does Jesus appear to his 
tried and tempted followers; and how often do they 
cling to their sorrow and refuse to lift their eyes to their 
divine deliverer. As Jesus, moved with love and pity, 
in sympathizing tones addresses the mourning one, 
strange that she does not recognize that voice upon 
whose lightest word she had so often hung, and that 
familiar face which had so lately looked unutterable 
love from the cross. But not long does Jesus leave her 
in despair. What thrilling power is in his word as he 
utters the familiar salutation, ‘‘ Mary,” and what ec- 
stasy of recognition as she exclaims, ‘‘ Rabboni, Master, 
Lord.” Thus it is that Jesus ever meets the sorrowing 
soul that in sincerity is seeking him. Oh, that each 
heart might hear the Saviour’s gracious ‘‘ Hail.” Oh, 
that each soul might respond vith eager recognition, 
** Rabboni, Master,” or with Thomas, when his unbelief 
gave way before the tender evidence of his Saviour’s 
love, ‘‘ My Lord and my God.” 

True to his divine character, our Lord’s first message 
is one of love and mercy. ‘Go, tell my brethren.” 
Blessed words. He is not ashamed to call them breth- 
ren. How re-assuring to their hearts, trembling between 
hope and fear, stricken with grief and remorse, to feel 
that their betrayed, denied, forsaken, cruc fied, but now 
risen Lord, cherishes toward them not feelings of im- 
placable anger, but the yearnings of an intense and un- 
dying affection, of a love that many waters cannot 
quench nor floods of sorrow drown. 

As we meditate on these august and glorious themes, 
as we obey the angels’ admonition to come and see the 
place where the Lord lay, as we dwell in thought upon 
his life and death end resurrection, do they as profound- 
ly affect us they ought? Do we rejoice with thanksgiv- 
ing that life and immortality are brought to light 
through the Gospel? Has the risen Saviour met our sor- 
rowing souls and spoken the thrilling words, ‘‘ Be of 
good cheer, your sins are forgiven you?’ Or are our 
eyes still holden, our understandings darkened, our 
hearts unaffected by the tender story of a Saviour’s love? 
Shall we not fall in deepest adoration at his feet and in 
joyous recognition cry: ‘‘ Rabboni, Master, gracious 
Lord,” and love and serve him faithfully all the days of 
our life, that we too may be partakers of his resurrec- 
tion and of his everlasting joy ? 

TORONTO, CANADA, 
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LITERARY SOCIETY IN RUSSIA. 


BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 








Mucu has been written about Turgéneff since his 
death. One set of ‘‘ Recollections” has succeeded an- 
other until it hasseemed as tho both the subject and the 
public would be exhausted. Under these rather dis- 
couraging circumstances, anything which could arrest 
attention must needs possess exceptional interest or 
atford a view of the matter from a fresh point of obser- 
vation. Thes? are precisely the conditions which are 
fulfilled by Mme. Golovatchoff's ‘‘ Memoirs ” Nearly all 
that has been written of Turgéneff hitherto has been 
laudatory to the last degree. Mme. Golovatchoff saw 
him as a simple mortal, and her opportunities for ob- 
servation were excellent. She formed an integral part 
of that literary orbit wherein revolved the great planets 
of Russian literature, who are known as the “ writers of 
the forties,” in contradistinction to the less important 
—the asteroids—who are called “the writers of the six- 
ties.” Of this literary coterie she gives a very vivid 
| picture, not confining herself to Turgéneff, altho, natur- 
ally, he plays a conspicuous part in her narrative; but 
doing justice to the other leaders who are inseparably 
connected with the history of Russian thought and men- 
tal development. 

Mme. Golovatchdéff was the daughter of an actor and 
actress who were connected with the Imperial Theater 
in St. Petersburg. M. Bryansky, the father, seems to 
have drilled the actors and actresses in elocution and 
otherwise to have been of considerable importance. His 
salon was frequented by literary, artistic and musical 
celebrities. Glinka, the composer of ‘Life for the 
Czar,” the great National Opera, rehearsed his singers 
in the Bryanskys’ drawing-room. The sketch of differ- 
ent actors and actresses and of the Theatrical School is 
interesting to those who are already initiated into the 








ago in the denominations which had discarded a ritual. 
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subject, or to those who remember the stage of former 
‘ days, The interest for the general public begins, how 
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ever, at the writer’s connection with the literary and 
puolishing circle, which dates from her first marriage, 
in 1849, with Mr. I. {. Pandeff, a member of the class 
call “‘ well-born”; 7. e., fhe gentry, and possessing some 
property, who took a personal interest in literature. It 
was a troublous calling. Literary people had a most 
unhappy time. The Censor then was a certain Krasév- 
sky who was a perfect scourge to writers. He not only 
mangled the articles and poetry which were submitted 
to him, but jotted down his comments and handed them 
over to the higher powers. Krasévsky was also a great 
hypocrite and spied out an atheist and corrupter of the 
public. morals in every literary man. Panaeff contrived 
to obtain some specimens of Krasévsky’s commenta- 
ries upon a poem of Olénin'’s. They ran as follows: 
2D STANZA. 
* Oh, sweet, 1 vow, *twould be with thee to live 
With thy soul to share all thoughts, discussions, 
To catch the heavenly smile of thy lips.’’* 
Comment by Krasdévusky: ‘‘ Strongly put; a woman is not 
worthy to have her smile called heavenly.” 
“In silence on thee to rest my gaze.” 
Note: ‘‘ There is something ambiguous about this.” 
7TH STANZA. 
“ Oh, maiden fair! Thou alone of all mortals 
Hast not abandoned me in stress of sturm, 
Hast not believed the words of despicable calumny, 
And hast understood what my soul doth seek.” 
Note: ‘‘It should be stated precisely what that is, since 
the soul is here in question.” 
10TH STANZA. 
“ Let envy pour out on me its poison, 
Let slander use its despicable tongue, 
What to me is the opinion of men? Thy tender glance alone 
Is dearer to me than the attention of the whole universe.” 
Note: ‘Too strongly expressed. Moreover, in the uni- 
verse there are Czars and lawful authorities, whose atten- 
tion should be valued.”’ 





—— 
— 





12TH STANZA. 
** Oh, how I long, waste lands in quietude, 

Unknown, beside thee, become used to bliss, 

And by the tender melody of thy soul 

Which breathes in thy glance, silent, to lie enchained.” 

Note: Such ideas should never be disseminated—this 
means that the author does not wish to continue his ser- 
vice to the Emperor merely for the sake of being always 
with his inamorata Moreover, one can become used to 
bliss only in the vicinity of the Gospels, and not ‘“‘ by the 
side of women.”’ 

18TH STANZA. 
* Oh! would that I might give my whole life to thee!” 

Note: “‘ Then what would remain for God ?” 

* At thy feet, now and then, tune my lyre for song.” 
Note: ‘‘ Too sinful and humiliating for a Christian to sit 
at the feet of a woman.” 
* To forestall all thy secret desires 
And rest my head on thy breast.” 
Note: ‘‘ These lines are excessively sensual.” 
14TH STANZA. 
“ To dedicate to thee, fearing no separation, 
Every instant, every breath, 
And near thee, in heart-renewing my vigor, dear friend, 
Quaffing oblivion of my griefs in the smile of thy lips.” 

Note: “‘ All these thoughts are utterly opposed to the 
spirit of a Christian; for it is said in the Gospels: ‘He who 
loveth his father or mother more than Me, is not worthy 
of Me.’ ” 

It must be admitted that this is a masterpiece of criti- 
cism—in its own peculiar line! Unfortunately the ulti- 
mate fate of this poem is not recorded. It would be in- 
teresting to know which branch of art the ‘higher 
powers” preferred, poetry or criticism; whether Pegasus 
sank to earth and plodded through the unimpeachable 
prose of a business ledger, after his wings had been thus 
ruthlessly clipped; what the professional critics thought 
of the amateur efforts of their rival, and soon. Some- 
thing, evidently, emboldened them to pursue their 
labors. Byclinsky, the well-known critic, continued the 
publication of ‘‘ Annals of the Fatherland,” and the poet 
Nekrasoff even founded a new publication. Mme. 
Pandeff-Golovatchoff abandons the literary world for a 
space to paint a most entertaining, if repulsive picture 
of a division of property among heirs, fn the good old 
days before the abolition of serfdom. She went with 
her husband, to the government of Kazan, to the estate 
which was to be settled, and of which M. Panaeff was 
one of the five heirs. The inheritance had fallen in two 
years earlier, but up to this time the heirs had never 
managed to assemble in one place for business. ‘he 
necessity for their personal presence at the settlement 
will be immediately perceived. After a tiresome and 
dangerous journey, such as a visit to Kazan entziled in 
those days, they arrived early one morning at the great 
manor-house, with its two interminably long wings 
composed of divers buildings for the house servants, of 
whom there were about two hundred. The lackeys, who 
came out to meet them, were clad in long-tailed dress 
coats of heavy cloth, grass green in bue. It appeared 
that, having worn out the cloth coats in which they 
had served the late proprietor, the lackeys had been 
dressed by the heirs out of the great store of cloth in- 
tended to cover the floors. The late owner had traveled 
through Europe in his youth, had passed much time in 
England—which was then unusual among Russian landed 
proprietors—and had evidently initiated the manner of 





* for purposes of illustrating the subject satisfacterily, a prose trans- 
lation seems preferable, 
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life of an English lord as nearly as possible. He had set 

up a stud of English race-horses, always put on a dress 

suit for dinner, and possessed an extensive cellar of Eng- 

lish, French and German wines. He had greenhouses 

full of rare plants, hot-houses filled with plums, 

peaches, grapes and pineapples, and an orchestra of serf 

musicians equipped with valuable instrumeuts. A vio- 

lin from the hand of an old master, which fell to 

Panaeff’s share in the distribution, the latter afterward 

sold for four thousand rubles, which many connois- 

seurs considered extremely cheap. The heirs seem to 

have been types more characteristic than agreeable. 

One, an elderly bachelor, who had a two-story stone 

building on his own estate, erected expressly for his 

harem and inhabited by several scores of serf girls, had 

brought some of his sultanas with him to the settlement. 

This man’s younger brother, a good-natured individ- 
ual, was distinguished chiefly for his wife and son. 

The son was seven years old, and had already long 
been destined by bis mother to become an officer in 
the hussars of the Guard. In order to prepare the child 
betimes for Court balls, the mother had him placed for 
fifteen minutes every morning in a wooden uniform, 
which was so arranged that his heels met and his toes 
were turned out inaline. The boy relieved the monot- 
ony of this exercise by spitting in the face, and biting 
the arms of the serf girl who was appointed te hold his 
hands. In order to furnish the future officer with due 
practice, his mother ordered the peasant children to be 
assembled in the garden, and the lad, armed with along, 
pliable switch, soundly thrashed those who did not exe- 
cute their drill toplease him. This seven-year-old urchin 
wept bitterly when his little sister was born, and ex- 
plained his tears by saying that be should now be obliged 
to part with one-seventh of his inheritance! The mother 
had brought with her five serf maids whom she beat and 
pinched every day during her toilet. These maids were 
obliged to attend her in the bath, where she spent hours, 
in a heat which threw the girls into a swoon, the more 
so as they were fasting, while she beguiled the time with 
a good breakfast and tea. 

During that particular year, the serfs in the Govern- 
ment of Hazan were much excited against the land-own- 
ers; and the latter generally blockaded their windows 
and doors at night with chairs, tables and chests of 
drawers. Gentlemen dressed themselves as merchants 
when they had occasion to traverse the roads; and the 
steward of one estate was killed, one landed proprietor 
was burned on a pyre; the steward on Count Bludoff’s 
land oversaw the field labors armed ‘with pistols, and 
protected by a detachment of Cossacks. Mention of 
these disorders was strictly prohibited, and private cor- 
respondence was watched lest the news should spread 
and give rise to more extended troubles. 

The lackeys served the assembled heirs with surly 
countenances, well aware that the impending distribu- 
tion meant for them separation from their homes and 
families. The settlement began with the division of the 
old wardrobes of the deceased proprietor’s sisters. 
Turkish shawls were cut into five pieces, silver 
salvers and so on were chopped with axes into 
five portions, which were then assigned by lot, while the 
wretched umpire shrieked himself hoarse in vain efforts 
to calm the contending heirs. The various villages were 
also apportioned by lot, the heirs pale, trembling, mut- 
tering prayers, and glaring at the little serf boy who 
drew the lots until the lad burst into bitter tears. Most 
of the heirs were in despair at the result; they had drawn 
precisely the property which they did not want. Next 
came the distribution of the serfs. At first it was pro- 
posed not to separate families, but every one protested 
against this—‘‘I shall get nothing but old folks and little 
children,” said one.” ‘‘ No, thank you,” said another. 
‘* Here’s Malanya, with five daughters and not a single 
son; its unfair; Malanya will certainly fall to my share.” 

A most heart-rending scene of prayers and appeals on 
the part of the serfs followed the drawings, chiefly vain. 
M. Panaeff exchanged a grown-up young lackey for a 
sickly little girl, in order not to break up a family, and 
gave away an adult peasant girl without recompense, in 
order that she might remain with her mother. His un- 
cles were delighted to profit by his folly, and to ridicule 
him for it. 

The contents of the wine-cellar were also allotted, first 
the foreign wines and then the domestic fruit brandies. 
To insure a fair distribution, these liquers were drained 
off the fruits; the air became sufficiently impregnated 
with spirits to be intoxicating, and the lackeys who de- 
canted contrived, in spite of strict surveillance, to secure 
numerous sips of the nalivki. On the following morn- 
ing there arose a great tumult among the heirs when it 
was reported to them that the pigs, geese and ducks, 
which had not been distributed, had expired during the 
night. Suspicion wavered between the evil intentioned 
servants and the malicious heirs, and sharp language en- 
sued between the latter, which was only stopped by the 
appearance of the poultry-yard woman with the joyful 
news that one pig had begun to twitch his legs, and two 
geese had risen to their feet and were staggering about. 
The servants had squeezed all the liquor possible out of 
the fruits, and had flung the dregs into the back yard, 

where they had been devoured by the pigs and poultry, 
with the above result! 





out into the court-yard for assignment. One vicious an- 
imal broke loose, the frightened servants abandoned the 
rest, and the uproar which followed caused the heirs to 
seek refuge in the house and postpone the settlement 
until another day. 

On their return to Petersburg, the Pandeff’s house be- 
came a favorite resort for literary, artistic and musical 
society; and in summer their villa at Pavlovsk, about 
thirty versts from the capital and recently connected 
with it by the first railway in Russia, was much visited by 
the people who assembled for the concerts at the station. 
It was here, in 1842, that Mme. Panaeff first became 
acquainted with Turgéneff. It is evident that, from the 
very beginning of the acquaintanceship, she failed to 
share in the almost universal adotation which was be- 
stowed upon the rising author. At all events, the remi- 
niscences of him—of a character which have hitherto 
not made their way into print, and accompanied by 
plainly stated reasons for her opinions—date from this 
time. The single eyeglass had just come into fashion. 
Turgéneff and Count Séllogub (a now forgotten writer 
of minor rank), both of whom were distinguished by 
their unusual stature, were in the habit of promenading 
about, at the open-air concerts, eyeglass in eye, and gaz- 
ing ‘‘ with scornful grimaces” upon the simple mortals 
about them. After the music, Turgéneff frequently came 
to take tea with Mme. Panaeff and to talk with her 
about his travels abroad. One of his favorite stories, re- 
lated to his own heroic conduct when theStettin steamer 
was on fire. Without losing his presence of mind, he had 
calmed weeping women, and encouraged the men who 
were in a panic terror, and so forth; the narrative being 
accompanied by minute details which could have been 
observed only by a very calm person amid such a tumult. 
Another passenger on the unlucky steamer had chanced 
to tell Mme. Panaeff about the occurrence, mentioning 
in particular, a young man who had been punished 
by the captain for trying to force his way 
into the lifeboat before the women and children, exclaim- 
ing, ashe did so, ‘‘ Mourir si jeune!” Happening to be in 
Pavlovsk, this passenger recognized Turgéneff as the 
young man of the steamer, adding, by way of confirma- 
tion when Mme. Panaeff hesitated over the reconciliation 
of the two versions of the affair, that the young man had 
a remarkably thin voice for so large a person. Even 
this peculiarity did not quite convince Mme. Panaeff 
until she had occasion to hear Turgéneff relating to 
some ladies an episode at which she had been present. 
A woman had run across the street before an approach- 
ing carriage, uttering a little shriek. Turgéneff’s vari- 
ant was, that he had rescued her by stopping the horses 
just as she was on the point of being crushed, and had 
borne the fainting woman in his arms to her cavaliers, 
who had overwhelmed him with thanks.’ When re- 
proached for his invention, he merely smiled and an- 
swered that ‘‘ he was obliged to amuse the ladies in some 
way or other.” Thenceforth Mme. Pandaeff. never 
believed any statement of Turgéneff’s about himself, but 
cherished a firm faith in his powers of improvisation. 
And Byelinsky, the critic, once addressed him in such 
plain language upon this point that Turgéneff was cau- 
tious ever after in the former’s presence. 

Byelinsky administered another severe reprimand on 
learning that Turgéneff was accustomed to state in the 
society of fashionable ladies that he never took money 
for his writings, but gave them gratis to the editors of 
the journal. Turgéneff acknowledged his fault, and ex- 
pressed surprise that he could have been guilty of such 
absurd conduct. The great writer also suffered in his 
youth from a weakness for aristocratic society; and 
loudly proclaimed the fact when he fell in love or con- 
quered a heart. 

It was the fashion then, as now, to adore singers in 
the Italian opera; and when Mme. Viardot came to 
Petersburg Turgéneff loudly announced himself as 
the most devoted of her followers, to the weariness of 
all who knew him. In return, Mme. Viardot never in- 
vited him to her evening parties, and when she expected 
aristocratic visitors, she forced him to sit in the study 
with her husband and initiate the latter into the mys- 
teries of hunting and Russian literature. When he came 
into his inheritance, Turgéneff was put upon another 
footing and invited like other people. As he had not 
money to pay for his own seat at the opera, Turgéneff 
was in the habit of coming constantly to the box which 
Mme. Panéaeff hired in company with some friends, 
planting himself there (while those who had paid for 
the box tried, in vain, to catch a glimpse of the stage 
past his broad back), and applauded Mme. Viardot so 
violently that the neighbors rebelled. 

One of the great author’s peculiarities was the giving 
of insincere invitations. He had acottage at Pargolova, 
about fifteen versts from Petersburg, one summer, and, 
as he possessed no lodgings in town, he stayed with the 
Panaeffs when he had occasion to come to the capital. 
To them he enthusiastically praised the cook that he 
had hired for the season, describing the dainty dinners 
which the man prepared when Turgéneff invited his 
acquaintances. 

‘*Perhaps you entertain counts and barons with 
dainty dinners,” said Byelinsky; in jest; ‘‘ but you never 
ask your literary friends.” 

Charmed with the suggestion, Turgéneff at once in- 





Another lively scene ensued when the horses were led 
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expect,” and forcing them all to swear that they would 
come on the day which he himself appointed. 

** We'llcome,” said Byelinsky, ‘‘ but don’t play us such 
a trick as you did in the winter, when you invited us all 
for the evening and then never came home yourself.” 
Byelinsky also, at parting, promised to write to Turgé- 
neff the day before, in order that the latter might not 
forget the invitation. 

The appointed day was very hot, but the six guests 
set out at 11 A. M. in carriages,as the Finland railway 
did not then exist. Exhausted with the heat and dust, 
they drove up to the villain Pargalora, only to find it 
locked up and the silence of death reigning over the 
house. Prolonged knocking at length produced a smatl 
boy, who announced that Turgéneff had gone -off (in 
spite of the letter announcing the hour of their arrival), 
and that the'cook was in the traktir—a combination of 
cheap restaurant and drinking-house. Their coachman 
refused to drive them back until the weary horses were 
rested; all were hungry. Investigation showed that the 
traktir had nothing to give them, and was so filthy that 
a mouthful of bread from it would be too repulsive to 
eat. They still hoped that Turgéneff might return, 
or that they should be able to prepare adinner. But 
Pargalova then, as now, was supplied by matutinal 
peddlers of provisions, and nothing was to be had. 
Mme. Panaeff bought some bread, milk and eggs from 
a peasant woman; and, on the cook making his appear- 
* ance, they demanded an account. The man did not 
know where his master was, and had received no orders 
for dinner. Panaeff sent the cook to the priest’s house 
for his master, as Turgéneff had bragged of the impres- 
sion he had made upon the latter’s pretty daughter, and 
declared that he passed a)l his time there. 

When Turgéneff at length appeared, he asserted that 
he had expected them on the following day, and had not 
received Byelinsky’s letter. With considerable difficul- 
ty he succeeded in persuading them to stay, declaring 
that his miracle of a cook could prepare a dinner by five 
o’clock. At six o’clock the dinner was served; but, as it 
consisted exclusively of tough old hens, they were un- 
able to judge of the cook’s skill, and the host’s attempt- 
ed invitation to return to a really worthy feast on the 
following Sunday was drowned in the laughter and 
ridicule of his incredulous guests. This would seem to 
have been a suitable occasion fer Byelinsky to repeat 
the question which he had previously put ‘to Turgéneff: 
‘* When will you cease to be a Khlestakoff ?’—referring 
to the braggart hero of Gogol’s famous comedy—but it 
is not recorded that he did so. 

One of the most important members of this literary 
coterie was M. Nekrasoff, who was endowed with unusual 
business as well as poetical talent. His Petersburg 
Magazine, begun on an astonishing slender fund, had 
proved very successful, and M. Pandeff declared that if 
he had but the money he would gladly undertake the 
publication of a serial with Nekrasoff. Mme. Pandaeff 
suggested the sale of some of his forest property; her 
suggestion was agreed to, and the plan carried out. 
Among the difficulties which had to be surmounted was 
the purchase of the rights of an already existing publi- 
cation, since no permissions were to be had for any new 
one. Pletny6ff’s interest in the Contemporary was ac- 
cordingly acquired at what was then a high price, 
namely, three thousand rubles a year. The next diffi- 
culty was the choice of an editor. Pandeff and Nekra- 
soff were not regarded by the Committee of Censure as 
sufficiently ‘* trustworthy” to be confirmed in that ca- 
pacity; and altho Byelinsky had already been engaged 
at the then fabulous sum of 8,000 rubles a year, they 
were forced to expend more money on an inoffensive 
figure-head, since they were well aware that a rival jour- 
nal had been, for a series of years, harping upon the 
pernicious tendency of his articles, and at the same time 
keeping up a fire of denunciations to the proper author- 
ities, accompanied by quotations from his writings to 
preve that the latter inculcated godJessness and im- 
morality. ridiculed the patriarchal feelings of the Rus- 
sians, and so forth. 

These obstacles having been surmounted, the new jour- 
nal was launched and things went swimmingly for a 
while. Turgéneff swore a solemn voluntary oath that not 
a line of his should appear in any other publication, while 
Byelinsky, who declared that he knew ‘lurgéneff better 
than the latter knew himself, d«clared that as soon as 
the great author found his pockets empty, he would run 
to the rival journals and sell whatever he had. Byelin- 
sky no doubt argued from an incident which had oc- 
curred in connection with Nekrasoff’s journal. Nekyra- 
soff being extremely poor when he undertook this jour- 
nal, Byelinsky had suggested that all well-to-do authors 
should give him some of their work. To this they gladly 
acceded, and Turgéneff, among the rest, furnished a 
story. Kut immediately afterward he borrowed a rather 
large sum of money from Nekrdésoff, which the latter 
felt obliged to borrow for the purpose, at heavy interest. 
This transaction had come to Byelinsky’s ears and he 
had put the matter to Turgéneff in its proper light. His 
prophecy with regard to Turgéneff’s behavior in a stress 
for money was eventually fulfilled. After keeping a 
certain number waiting for his promised contribution he 
finally made his appearance, as a result of persistent 
‘*dunning,” and shamefacedly acknowledged that he 
had sold the article to the Contemporary’s best-hated 





rival! Nekrasoff, on learning that the article had not 
yet been delivered, immediately gave Turgéneff the 
money to repay the “loan,” and even wrote the letter 
to accompany it, which the mortified author declared to 
be beyond his powers. The scene must have reminded 
Mme. Pandeff of her mother’s action in the case of a 
dramatist who was in the habit of taking pay for future 
pieces for benefit performances, and failing to furnish 
the wares. When energetic Mme. Bryansky saw that 
he was about to leave her in the lurch in this manner, 
she invited him to dinner, took possession of his hat and 
boots, replacing them with dressing-gown and slippers, 
and locked him up in her husband’s study until the play 
was tinished, having supplied the dramatist with a de- 
canter of his favorite *‘ inspiration” every night and 
morning ! 
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THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL. 

THIs school has not so auch influence now as it had at 
the end of last century and the beginning of this ,.when 
it was the only philosophy taught in Scotland and had 
large power in France, where it met the prevailing sen- 
sational philosophy and was expounded in most of the 
colleges of the United States. In Scotland it has able 
and independent supporters, tho Kant and Hegel divide 
the dominion with it. In France and the United States 
it has a traditional influence for good, where its sound 
and safe princip'es are taught by many professors. who 
are unaware of the source from which they have drawn 
them. 

The founder of the school was Francis Hutcheson, 
who, in general philosophy, held with Locke that all 
that is perceived by the mind are ideas; but Shaftesbury 
brought in a number of other senses besides the sensa- 
tiou and reflection of Locke, such as the moral sense and 
the sense of honor. The true representative of the 
school is Thomas Reid, a careful observer, a sincere 
lover of truth, an independent thinker, carefully avoid- 
ing all rash speculations. He had two great ends in view 
in all his writings. The one was to lay down principles 
in opposition to his contemporary, David Hume, who 
was undermining all natural and moral truth; the 
other end was to overthrow and set aside Locke’s 
theory of ideas, which seemed to him to come between 
the mind and things, and thus to be the main support of 
the skepticism of Hume. 

To accomplish the first of these ends he called in 
Common Sense. The phrase and the doctrine are de- 
fended by the erudition of Sir W. Hamilton; but they 
are somewhat ambiguous. Besides its Aristotelian 
meaning, where it denotes the percepts common to all 
the senses, it has two meanings in conversation and in 
literature; it may signify good sense or sound judgment 
in the affairs of life—said to be the most uncommon of 
all the senses—or, the principles of thought and belief 
common toall men. It is only in this latter sense that 
itcan be used in philosophy. Less ambiguous phrases 
may be employed to denote tiiis last quality, say ‘‘ fun- 
damental laws of thought and belief,” employed by Reid’s 
disciple, Dugald Stewart. Thus expressed it may be 
maintained that the doctrine of Reid and his school met 
Hume more satisfactorily than Kant did with his 
greater logical power. 

Toaccomplish his second point, Reid gives what he re- 
gards as the true account of sense-perception. He ar- 
gues mest conclusively that we cannot arrive at a 
knowledge of the external world by reasoning. He un- 
folds what he regards as the mental process in sense-per- 
ception. There is first a sensation produced by the ex- 
ternal object; then there is a perception suggested in- 
stinctively by the sensation. The instinctive suggestion 
seems to me to be as little satisfactory as the idea of 
Locke. He does not give the mind with Aristotle a 
knowing or gnostic power. It is thus by an indirect or 
mediate process that we reach reality. It does not ap- 
pear that the mind can directly perceive; that is, know 
the thing. 

He further holds that we do not perceive things, but 
only the qualities of things, which imply the existence 
of things. This doctrine is not announced so openly by 
Reid, but is emphatically declared by Dugald stewart 
Neither has expressed the true doctrine, which is, that 
we perceive things, the very things by sense-pereeption 
We perceive things by their qualities. 

Sir William Hamilton is the most erudite of the Scot- 
tish metaphysicians. In this respect he is worthy of 
being put alongside of the great German scholars. He 
gives us quotations with critical strictures from obscure 
writers of various ages and countries. _ In all his discus- 
sions he uses a sharp, two-edged sword. He was 
brought up in the school of Reid, and boldly defended 
him, when the younger metaphysicians were beginning 
to assail him because of his caution. In his lectures on 
Legic and Metaphysics, afterward published, he travels 
far beyond the narrow field cultivated by the Scottish 
School. He has made very valuable contributions, and 
thrown out very definite opinions in regard to all the 














mental sciences, except, perhaps, Ethics, which he does 
not seem to have specially studied. 

The Scottish School generally, especially D. Stewart, 
give a high place to moral perceptions. In this respect 
they are all realists, except Thomas Brown, who makes 
virtue consist in mere feelings. None of them allows 
that the mind is capable of rising to a positive idea of 
infinity. Hamilton argues powerfully, with British 
philoscphers generally, that our idea of infinity is merely 
negative, tho he seems to allow that while we have no 
positive idea of infinity we have a faith in it—as if we 
could believe in a thing of which we have no idea. 
Surely there must be some way of showing that as we 
think and talk intelligently about infinity, eternity, om- 
niscience, we must have some positive tho necessarily 
inadequate idea of it. I maintain that we have an idea 
of something that is beyond our widest concept, and is 
such that nothing can be added to it. 

We have here to do simply with the relation of Ham- 
ilton’s philosophy to Realism. He professes throughout 
to be a realist. Those things we immediately perceive 
are the real things. ‘‘The material reality is the 
object immediately known in perception.” ‘* The 
very things which we perceive by our senses do 
really exist.”* But he studied the philosophy ef Kant, 
with which very few Scotchmen were at that time 
acquainted, and, perceiving the common points of agree- 
ment between the Scotch and German schools, he 
sought to combine them. But they will not coalesce, 
Hamilton reached and expounded a doctrine which 
seems to me to conflict with the realism of Reid. He 
adopted and defended with great logical ability the 
doctrine of Relativity. ‘‘Our knowledge is relative, 
first, because existence is not cognizable absolutely and 
in itself, but only in special modes; second, because 
these modes thus relative to our faculties are 
presented to, and known by the mind, only 
under modification, determined by these faculties them- 
selves.”+ My readers will notice that here we bave thor- 
oughly Kantian principles, which cannot be grafted on 
the realist stock. In the three general propositions and 
in the several clauses there are an immense number and 
variety of assertions wrapped up. Some are commonly 
entertained, but others are joined on to them from 
which I strongly dissent. { acknowledge, first, as self- 
evident, that things are known only as we have the ca- 
pacity to know them; and this is limited. I acknowl- 
edge, secondly, that we do not know all things; nay, 
that we do not know all about any one thing. In other 
words, that our knowledge is partial or finite as distin- 
guished from perfect or absolute. I may admit, thirdly, 
that man discovers internal objects only under a rela- 
tion to himself and his cognitive powers. So much I 
allow. But, on the other hand, 1 demur first to the 
Kantian statement that we do not know existence in 
itself, or, as he expresses it elsewhere, that we do not 
know the thing in itself (Ding an Sich). I donot like 
this language; it is ambiguous; when thorcughly sifted 
itis meaningless. I doubt much whether there can be 
euch a thing as ‘‘existence in itself,” and of course what 
does not exist cannot be known. If he means that we 
do not know things as existing, I deny the statement. 
Everything we know we know as existing; not only so, 
but we know the thing itself; not all about tae thing, 
but so much of the very thing. Then [ demur, secondly, 
to the statement which is thoroughly Kantian, that the 
mind in cognition adds elements of its own, As Hamil- 
ton expresses it: ‘‘ Suppose that the total object of con- 
sciousness = 12; and that the external reality contrib- 
utes 6, the material sense 3, and the mind 3. This may 
enable you to form some rude conjecture of the nature 
of the object of perception.”{ To suppose that in per- 
ception or cognition the mind adds anything is a doc- 
trine fraught with destructive consequences; for, if it 
adds one thing, why not two things, or ten things, or 
all things, till we are left in absolute idealism, which 
means absolute nihilism. 

Hamilton is logical enough and candid eneugh to ad- 
mit the issue. Comparing his philosophy with that of 
Germany, he says: “‘Extremes meet. In one respect both 
coincide, for both agree that the knowledge of nothing 
is the principle or consummation of all true philosophy 
—Scire nihil; studium quo nos laetamer utrique.” But 
the one doctrine openly maintaining that nothing must 
yield every thing is a philosophic omniscience, whereas 
the other, holding that nothing can yield nothing, isa 
philosophic nescience. In other words, the doctrine of 
the unconditioned is a philosophy confessing relative 
ignorance, but professing absolute knowledge; while the 
doctrine of the conditioned (Hamilton’s Doctrine) is a 
philosophy professing relative knowledge, but confess- 
ing absolute ignorance.”§ I confess I always feel 
chilled when I read this passage. 

Hamilton’s learned follower in Oxford, Dr. Mansell, 
in his famous Bampton Lectures, used his principles to 
undermine rationalism in religion; but in so doing he 
undermined, without meaning it, religion itself, as he 
did not leave to us those great truths of Nature which 
conduct us to revealed religion. 

At this place Spencer comes in. It is evident that he 
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was much swayed by and started from the position of 
Hamilton and Mansell, whose philosophy was the reign- 
ing one in Great Britain at that time. Many think, and 
{agree with them, that ‘he followed out their doctrine 
to its logical conclusion. I do not see that Hamilton’s 
principles can stop short of the Agnosticism of which 
Spencer is the ablest expounder. I pressed Dr. Mansell 
to meet the downward current; but he never did so, and 
Hamilton’s pupils have not done so. Thus Hamilton 
apd Mansell are charged with opening a flood-gate 
threugh which desiructive waters are flowing, produc- 
ing issues which they never contemplated. 

In closing this paper, it is due to say that I was trained 
in the Scottish School, and I adhere to its metliod, 
which is that of induction. But eversince my majority 
I have followed an independent course, accepting truth 
from Aristotle and from the French and German 
schools, but bringing all thought, theirs and my own, to 
the test of reality. 

In next paper I will wind up the subject and show 
what conclusions we should draw. 
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PECULIAR CITIES.—FERRARA. 


BY GRACE GREENWUVOD. 








FERRARA—née Forum Alieni—is a very interesting 
city, ‘looking backward.” If you wish to make a 
sketch of it, nowadays, you will find it a satisfactory 
still-life subject; for it never budges. I visited it in the 
early summer of 1858, and again in the late autumn of 
1886. Alas, it did not recognize me, but I knew it well; 
for except in the natural differences of the seasons, 1 
could perceive little change. Yet, during those thirty- 
three years, what events had shaken the world! It is 
true the town had come out, with the Province of 
which it is the capital, from under the civil protection 
of the Papal court—had been invaded by raiiroads and 
republicanism, gas and Garibaldi; and yet, aside from 
the new means of getting to the desolate place and of 
lighting the strangers’ way about at night, in the double 
gloom of deserted streets, shadowed by huge ruined 
palaces, I saw no indication of pregress or prosperity. 
It is, in fact, as much a city of the past as was Rome in 
the artistic, romantic days—before revolution and res- 
toration—wn-nI knew it first, and, i must confess, lovea 
it best. In ‘** Childe Harold” is a dieamy picwure of the 
once brilliant ‘* capisal seat” of poetry, art and ducal 
splendor: 

** Farrara, in thy wide and grass-grown streets, 
Whose sy mmefry is not for solitude, 
There seems as twere a curse, upon the seats 


Of foreign sovereigns and tne aatique brood 
Of Este”— 


A poetic idea that; but the trouble with poor o!d 
Ferrara is Malacia, not maledictioa, fhe evil wnicao has 
always boroe upon and finally, in great part, desolateu 
the town, is its geographical postion, [ct stands on a 
plain fertile enouga, but nopelessly malsain, oeing sev 
eral feec below the level of the s-a and the river Po—an 
immemorial camping-ground of fevers and agues. Oaly 
the wealth and power of the proud house of Estes, coulu 
have made a city thus squatted on a dull, marshy, foggy 
plain, prosperous and populous. It is hard to believe, 
but waoen it held that glorious princely court, it was a 
great commercial center and numbered 100,000 inhab- 
itants. It had always through its reverses, numiliations 
and decay a little business-heart, pulsating with more 
or less feverish activity; but since Byron’s time the 
** grass ” has continued to grow and tne population has 
not, tho we do read that ‘‘all flesh is grass.” Some 
streets are so silentand deserted, with long lines of un- 
inhabited and uninhabitable mansions, that one is re- 
minded of Pompeii. Ferrara used to be included in the 
regular Italian tour, especially during the first twenty 
years or so after Byron visited it and wrote it up to more 
than Estean fame; but at present few tourists care to go 
out of their way to do it honor, and a forlorn lot of pre- 
historic cabs and fossil remains of cab-horses, stand all 
day idle on its melancholy piazza. One of the first 
places piously visited by poetic tourists is the quaint 
hospital of St. Anna, in the basement of which is the 
narrow, dismal prison cell in which, it has been held, the 
poet Tasso wasconfined seven years, six months and ten 
days, by Alphonso II, for the crime of loving ‘‘not wise- 
ly but too well” the proud Duke’s sister, the beautiful 
Leonora d’ Este. 

Thus Byron: 

** And Tasso is their glory and their shame! 
Hark to his strain, and then survey his cell, 
And see how dearly-earned Torquato’s fame, 
And where Alphonso bade his poet dwell.” 

Doubtless Childe Harold really belicved this rueful 
tradition; but good authorities now hold that the poet was 
not confined in the Hospital as in any sense a criminal, 
but as a patient, suffering from a mental and nervous 
malady; and Tasso himself in some manuscripts, pre- 
served in the Library of Madrid, speaks of having writ- 
ten them during his durance at St. Anna’s Hospital, and 
in his ‘‘ chambers,” and says that i/ Duca did not hold 
him as a prisoner. 

So, one after another, our precious poetic traditions 
and pleasant historic romances are taken frem us! His- 
torians have pretty well proved that Lueretia Borgia, 
Duchess of Ferrara, was a much-maligned lady—not a 


Borgias and Estes—hot-tempered, for she had red hair, 
Jearned and blue a faire mourir, but nota wholesale 
potsoner, Donizetti’s opera and the five coffins to the 
contrary, notwithstanding, And now, certain French 
Philistines, after mousing among musty archives at Or- 
leans and Mentz, present some staggering proofs that 
Joan d’Arc was not burned at the stake, at Rouen, but 
lived to a good old age in Domrémy, enjoying a liberal 
pension, and parading in full regimentals at musters, 
and on festas, with other magnates, military and mu- 
nicipal. But thus far popular faith has obstinately 
clung to Tasso’s cell. Its rough walls and low ceiling 
and those of its vestibule are scrawled all over and 
carved with the names and sentiments of indignant 
tourists, most of whom never read a line of Tasso in all 
their lives. The Byron autograph you must take on 
faith, as the greater part of it has been cut out and car- 
ried away by some lover of letters, Quite one-third of 
the heavy oaken door of the cell has been hacked off for 
relics. I disapprove of such vandalism ; and yet I must 
confess to having bribed our guide (ne looked so poor 
and wistful) to carve a small slice for me, which bit of 
worm-eaten wood I afterward sent home to our great 
poet, Whittier, with something prettier and more poetic 
—a bunch of flowers from Ariosto’s garden. 

On entering that miserable little cell, which I already 
felt like spelling with an 8s, we became despondent and 
dit believing—for surely, we said, it were quite impossi- 
ble a delicate and sensitive poet, like the author of “ Je- 
rusalem Delivered ” could have lived so long and written 
so grandly in such a hole. He wuuld have delivered 
himself ‘‘ with a bare bodkin ” within six months. The 
custodian, yielding to the skeptical] spirit of our age, said 
that this cell was really only one of three rooms, that 
two had been demolished a hundred years ago, and that 
the larger of these two was the poet’s study, from the 
windows of which he could look across the then open 
space to the Ducal C.stie, and behold his dear Leonora, 
promenading on the terrace, gazing now and then in hi» 
direction and flinging ki-ses, which he doubiless revurned. 
I asked the amiable cicerone if he couldn’t as well throw 
ina telephone. The man would evidently have had ue 
believe for our comfort, that il Signor Tasso was very 
cosily accommodated at 3t. Anna’s and well off, for so 
idie and useless a creature as a bali-mad poet; but l am 
atraid, so perverse is the human heart, that we felt some 
regret at the dispeliing of the old illusion, the sad pic- 
ture of Leovora’s lover,shut away from sight and hear- 
ing of all fair and pleasant things—includiog bis mis- 
tress—seeing the day dimly througo one narrow grated 
window, yet singing always as sings the nightiugale 
** with its breast egainst a thorn,” 

Ferrara, under tue E-te princes, was fivored of Apol 
lo. Axsios:o was born here, and bere lived and died. 
His modest house, now the property of the city, bas be n 
viously preserved and carea for, It seenis to have hau 
trom the first, neither a Cupola nor a morigage on ir, as 
across the front, ruvs a frieze, bearing a bumble-provd 
Latin inscription whichin queer Eugiish reads—‘-Little, 
but bwilt for me—but free of all charges—but neai—mys 
property—-paid for by my earnings.” H:s study, which 
was also bis chamber, contains few relics, yet has au 
air so living and personal one can easily imagine that 
the poet has just walked out of it into his garden in 
stead of having been carried out of it to a “little church 
’round the corner” nearly four hundred years ago. Iu 
the center of the Piazza Ariostea is a noble statue of 
the poet, s'unding on a lofty white marble column, 
which column has a history illustrating the ups and 
downs of life. It was first erected to bear a proud 
equestrian statue of Duke Hercules I; but horse and 
rider had to come down in 1810, to make way for the 
regnant ‘little Corporal,” Napoleon, who in turn in- 
gloriously descended, in 1814, whenjthe divine Ludo- 
vico ascended and stood master of the situation. Thus 
prince and warrior have given place to the poet—and so 
mote it be! 

Near by is the Pinacotica, the sole public art collec- 
tion of Ferrara, and not a rich one. It occupies the 
Palazzo de’ Diamanti, so called from the shape of the 
marbles of its outer walls. This, of all the magnificent 
palaces of the Este family, is the only one in perfect 
preservation. It has a wonderfully modern look, verily 
Vanderbiltean. It is strange that the city once fre- 
quented by Raphael, Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, Correg- 
gio and other great artists possesses no fine examples of 
painting or sculpture. But neither bas it any princely 
patrons of art and literature. It is simply a commercial 
town, a place for manufactures and trade in small 
ways. It has not ‘a soul above buttons”; is ruled no 
longer by aristocracies of the State or Church. It has 
as many suppressed convents and abandoned churches 
as ruined palaces. We remarked one venerable little 
chiesa, dedicated to San Guiseppe, which, by an odd 
return to first principles, had been converted into a car- 
penter’s shop. In the time of the d’Estes and even 
much later, under the paternal Papal Government, the 
Jews of Ferrara were treated with cruel severity, night- 
ly penned in a noisome ghetto, mocked, contemned, 
made sport of on festas, and taxed till their heartstrings 
cracked. Now they are all abroad, free agents and op- 
erators. They have little public spirit or patriotism 
naturally ; but they have most of the busimess enter- 





bad sort of woman, as women went in the days of the 


enough to get up and ghetto their Christian fellow- 

citizens, 

The only time that Ferrara looked to us like a popu- 

lous town, was on a market day, and then, strangely 

enough, there seemed nothing going on, From morning 

to night crowds of sallow peasant men stood about the 

streets and squares, quiet, almost silent, a listless, stupid 

set of people, poor in pocket, in spiritand in blood. They 

seemed to be pati.ntly waiting for something interest- 

ing and amusing to come off, a balloon-ascension, or an 

execution. All wore shabby cloaks, dirty gray or rusty 

black and “‘ shocking bad hats,” soft and slouchy, and 

reminded one of a hard lot of conspiring and dissem- 

bling stage-villains. I only wished that they had the 

wit to dissemble and the pluck to conspire. 

Ferrara has an imposing cathedral, S. Giorgio, dating 

from 1135, and at least one noble old church, S. Fraa- 
ceseo, which contains the tombs of the Este family; and 

there are many more musty old temples, of Romanism, 

in which religion itself seems entombed in dust and 

silence; but the special pride of the Ferrarei, and their 
consolation in decadence is the noble old stronghold of 
the Estes—Marquises, Margraves and Dukes of Ferrara 
d’ Modena. II Castello is indeed something to boast of; 
‘grand, gloomy and peculiar,” it sullenly faces the 
changing world of to-day with its uncompromis- 
ing antiquity—its walls of cyclopearm massive- 
ness, its four battlemented towns, its moat draw- 
bridge and portcullis. It is now profanely occu- 
pied by the Bureau of Administration and the Tele- 
graph, yet so proudly impressive is it that such ana- 
chronic impertinences take little from its antique and 
picturesque character. As you walk over the draw- 
bridge, across the moat, into the great, somber court, 
you seem stepping out of the nineteenth century into 
feudal times. In ascending the grand stairway, one 
must think, with more or less emotion, of the immortal 
mortals who, in the long ago, have passed up those mar- 
ble steps to the magnificent salons and terraces above: 
of the most munificent and powerful of the Princes 
d’Este; of Tasso, Ariosto, Raphael, Titian, Leonardo, 
Machievelli; of Jobn Calvin and his convert—that brave, 
unhappy Princess Renée, of France, Duchess of Ferrara, 
who for her Protestantism was finally separated from 
ner hu band and children; of Leonora d'Este, the fair 
and sad; of Lucretta Borgia, with ker glory of red gold 
hair; aod of those bapless, unvatural sinners, Parisina 
Malatesta and Hugo d'Este—wife and son of the stern 
Margrave Nic olas. A visit to the prison-cells of that 
guilty pair, by gloomy passages and stairways steep, 
dark and narrow, is somewhat trying to one’s nerves, 
Non facilis is the descent to that averpus. 

Tne foundations of the Cistle are said to be honey- 
combed with duageons— s:ccommodations prepared with 
diabolical bospitality for prisoners of war or state, so 
that when reveling after a battle won or a conspira’y 
discovered, the old Ducal tyrants sometimes entertained 
48 Many guests in their dreary subterranean apart- 
ments as in theireplendid barquet balls; and when in 
Duchess René~’s cbapel John Caivin discoursed on the 
anguish of Jost sou's in torment, mournful and despair: 
ing responses migh’ hive come faintly up from the hell 
beneath his feet. The cells of Paris:na and Hugo are 
particularly dark, low and oppressively strong, and be- 
ing below the level of the moat, naturally damv, so only 
needing a plant of toads and reptiles to render them em- 
inently satisfactory as dungeons to lovers of sensational 
romance. 

The two poor wretches could hardly have felt dismay 
when summoned to ascend to the light of day, the court- 
yard and the block. There seems never to bave been 
any doubt that Hugo (called Azzo in the poem of ‘*Pari- 
sina’) was speedily condemned by his father, and be- 
headed in this court; but at the time Byron wrote it 
was not known whether the beautiful ster-motber 
shared his fate, or, after being compelled to witness the 
untimely taking off of his fair young. head, was re- 
manded to her dungeon, and there secretly executed; or 
immured in aconvent for life and death. The custo- 
dian of the Castello told us, however, that when,a few 
years ago, the old Church of San Francesco was re- 
stored, there was found, among the tombs of the Este 
family, in the crypt, that of the lovers, which, when 
opened, revealed two skeletons, each bearing marks of 
decapitation. So that settles it. They were not ‘‘lovely” 
or ** pleasant in their lives,” yet ‘‘in their death they 
were not divided”—except spinally not finally. It is a 
hideous story, which not even the genius of Byron could 
render poetic. Indeed, his rhymed legend is by no 
means lacking in poor, prosaic lines. 

The old moat surrounding the castle, filled with dark, 
green water, is, I am sure, a source of malaria, as it 
makes the whole vicinity damp. In the hotel just opposite, 
I took a chill, and laid my ailment to that sluggish, use- 
less, old conservative institution. I really believe the 
castle itself, hoary with mystery and crime, is a sort of 
incubus on the modern life of Ferrara—a huge monster 
of ancient pride, craft and cruelty, sullen with impo- 
tent hates, bungering in its seoret, empty dungeons, 
blinking out on the peaceful, democratic present with 
its wicked old eyes, and showing the savage wolf-teeth 
of its tethered portcullis. It were not abad chance if a 
wandering earthquake should happen along to suck 
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wers, and heave up to the light those underground 
prisons in which scores of brave men have languished 
in the good old days. . 

Ferrara is distinguished among Italian cities for not 
having a public monument to, or a statue of, Vittorio 
Emanueli, Mazzini or Garibaldi; but to her honor be it 
said, she has erected in her principal piazza a monu- 
ment to Savonarola, surmounted by a statue of the 
great frate, who was born in Ferrara, in 1452. The 
sculptor has represented him as preaching, and has pro- 
duced a very impressive sermon in stone. As seen from 
my window at the inn, “‘ by the pale moonlight,” this 
tall, white, ghostly figure, with its outstretched arms 
and cowled head, appealed strongly to my imagination 
and reverence, I think we Americans have taken to the 
Fra Gerolamo cult with especial devoutness, and yet we 
were only just discovered when he suffered his glorious 
martyrdom, and had no part nor lot in the lofty inspi- 
ration of his life and the sanctifying sorrow for his 
death. Still it is to our edification to revere him now, 
for his was a white soul, his a heart to stand fire; he 
had clean hands and pure lips; his marvelous eloquence 
was dedicated not alone to Heaven, but to humanity; 
he was priest, prophet, poet and patriot; preaching not 
alone the Law and the Gospel, but civic virtue and pop- 
ular freedom and reform; he was a man of God and of 
men. I thipk tho, that by this time, we ought to be 
growing our own saints militant, and perhaps we are. 
We shall need them anon. The troublous times of the 
Republic are not all over and gone. 


ip 


THE QUEST OF MEMORY. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH STODDARD. 
¢ 

On a late winter morning I happened to be in an old 
mansion whose builder's gravestone in its neglected 
‘‘acre” has long stood in need of the hand of an Old 
Mortality to restore the name once so potent in the set- 
tlement he helped to found. Of all places it was one 
suiting Longfellow’s lines: 

* All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses.” 

As I watched the fire gleaming in the wide chimney- 
place, the sap in the logs trilling a familiar lay, or stood 
by the window noting the whirling snow driving along 
the silent street, sinking into the dark, turbulent waters 
of the bay, and harking to the wind, which flung its un- 
seen banners from every ‘* coign of vantage,” from every 
roof and tree, a palpable sense of the unvarying nature 
of matter possessed me. Year after year I had returned 
to this place bearing the impress which time and circum- 
stance had marked me with. Everything round me was 
out of gear with this condition—as absolutely apart as if 
it were obliterated. This was one effect of the “ elo- 
quence of inanimate objects”; the other to bring its 
fixedness in harmony with associations. 

The doors of this house had opened and closed upon 
birth and death; generation after generation inhabited 
these rooms, concerned themselves with the business of 
life, and departed. If there isa ‘‘spirit world around this 
world of sense,” then, indeed, this atmosphere should be 
as thickly peopled with spirits as the air was at this mo- 
ment thick with the motes of falling snow. 

In all seasons, in these unchanging changes, it was 
the same; the summer sunshine, the blue-sea in its de 
risive beauty; the depths of the green rustling woods; 
the lush thickets and their tinkling brooks mocked at 
the sense of change and loss. 

At this very moment Nature was proving her signifi- 
cance by my contradictory mood. When thought be- 
comes emotion she shows no sympathy with us. 

** But Memory is immortal, and to me 
She advanced, silent, slow, a muffled shape.” 

Thus, by the fireside in the keeping-room, where a 
little group had gathered for the trivial discourse of the 
way of the wind, what we were to have for dinner, and 
the delay of the mail; in a momentary silence we 
heard the loud ticking of the clock in the hall. Pres- 
ently one near me said: 

«“‘ That clock ticked my grandfather’s life away, then 
my father's, and now it is ticking mine away.” 

This was from him born so late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury that he calls himself its monument. I had more 
than once noticed him in his easy-chair, absorbed in 
meditation, as if he were apart from the tide of daily 
life flowing round him—the life he was still the center 
of, and its most important object. 

The supposition that his mind was dwelling upon the 
memories of his long life in these reveries was a natural 
one, and I asked him what he was thinking of, and he 
replied: 

‘« My life, of course, is very near its close; at any mo- 
ment the end may come, and my thoughts are of where 
I am going,what I am to be; but I know nothing—noth- 
ing; the beyond is unknowable.” 

‘* But you have faith in a hereafter, and are you ready 
to face it?” 

‘*I believe that I believe I shall exist. If there is an 
idea inherent in man, as we know him outside of Dar- 
win, it is that the soul is immortal. If I am going any- 
where—and the thought of annihilation is a dreadful 
one—I am going to a merciful God; but we know noth- 
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These, then, were the speculations of his silent hours; 
no mention to me, who had so long known him in his 
private and public life, of the days of joy and of sorrow, 
wherein we had a mutual interest! I saw that he 
shrank from any allusion to them; possibly they might 
have disturbed the resolutions which had brought him 
to this serene condition. 

The church in his community, as in most New Eng- 
land villages, besides the spiritual, was the moral and 
social basis of opinion, and he followed his neighbors; 
the church bell rang him to his pew, and the long-armed 
contribution-box reached his pocket. But if a synod of 
that church had brought him to book, I can guess the 
consequences; for he was frank when questioned. I 
never knew the time when his intellect refused to be 
guided by the laws made by men in council, but it was 
not past the prime of hisactivity when he became inter- 
ested in the subject of religion from a different stand- 
point. He studied all its systems, and the philosophies 
of thought; in his pursuit of knowledge of the ancient 
Jesus he was untiring. He surpassed Colenso in his 
chronology of the Bible; separating the threads in the 
web of science and sentiment of the Huxleys and the 
Renans, he accepted their sincerity and wisdom. I 
would that the school-children of to-day could be 
taught to read and explain the evangelists as he read 
and explained them to me. 

I never heard him in dispute; he was averse to prose- 
lyting; it was enough that his conclusions were satisfac- 
tory to himself, and he never changed them. 

Contrary to my expectations, in my approach, it 
seemed that this man had closed his account with a 
past that was no longer vital to him; and tho his con- 
duct was in accordance with his duties and obligations, 
while his intellect was clear, his judgment sound, he had 
set before himself the prevision of his earthly end with 
patience and humility, and faith in a leading power. 

There may be then, I thought, limitations to the power 
of memory! When is its influence the greatest? In 
my youth it was like thistle-down which, having fulfilled 
a purpose in the plant with leaf and flower, floats aim- 
less in the airand vanishes; in my experience I Jearned 
it carried a seed to its inevitable destination. Could we 
ever ask to have our senses dead to the power of associa- 
tion, the hand-maid of memory? In our darkest or our 
lightest hours would we yield to oblivion the remem- 
brance of the loved and lost ; those between whom and 
us the chords of being stretch in tension across that dark 
and impassable gulf — which the dead alone are 
ferried over—whose vibrations are stirred by the waft- 
ing scent of a flower, a sudden tone of music, an idly 
spoken word, a passing scene, which crash like blows 
on the heart, to throw it in a wild tumult of longings, 
and fill it with regrets so poignant, desires as deep as 
hope, and so vivid as almost to ally us to the happiness 
we have lost? 

The last day of this quiet visit came; a loitering here 
and there, a few words, a hand shake, and the remorse- 
less iron road, tearing apart the sylvan secrets of wood 
and field, hurries me back to my abiding-place. And 
here to-day I find the reason for an “‘ imperivus lonely- 
thinking power.” 

A friend in my absence has left a photograph of the 
late John Eliot Bowen. It is not in my thoughts to 
write an obituary, or even a slight sketch of his life; 
pens more able than mine have done, and will do, both. 
it is the impression he made upon me which is left, 
and will remain, that I would speak of. 

The appalling surprise of his unexpected death devel- 
oped this impression; everyjtrait which I learned upon 
acquaintance deepened my first idea of him, that he 
was like Sir Galahad : 


**His strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure.” 


He had the artist's temperament, and a young man’s 
reverence and admiration fur the poet; and sought Mr. 
Stoddard, who soon learned to love him dearly, and re- 
turn the admiration in more ways than one; he thought 
that through his gentle, quiet demeanor there was an 
inflexible manliness. His yea was yea, and his nay was 
nay, spoke he neverso mildly. There was a tact and 
modesty in conveying his opinion, which suited with 
his profession as an editor. I recall a letter he wrote 
me, in which he said he was reading a book of mine, 
‘‘with great pleasure.” ‘‘ But,” he writes, ‘“‘ I cannot 
say I find your characters very agreeable people. You 
certainly did not intend them to be such! You intend- 
ed them to be peculiar, disagreeable and owtré” The 
whole letter delighted me. 

He was a poet-himself. Immediately upon the Johns- 
town disaster he wrote a poem, I think his last, ‘‘ The 
Man who Rode to Conemaugh.” It was published in 
Harper's Weekly, and I was struck with its spirit and 
intensity. 

It is too long to quote here; but it is the story of the 
man who vainly warned the town as he rode through 
it, of the danger of the flood, and was himself dashed to 
destruction. 

“But over and under and through that tide 
The voice of the unknown rider cried— 
Run to the hills! to the hills ! he cried— 
Run for your lives to the mountain side.” 
I asked him how he came to write the poem. The 
morning the terrible news of the disaster came, he wasin 
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his office, he took up a paper, read part of an account of 
it, put it down, and turned to his desk; after a while the 
paper was again in his hand, and he was again reading 
the account, to put it down once more and go on with 
his work; a third time, he took the paper to re-read, and 
then, he wrote the poem, which sounds, in its refrain, 
as if the flying horseman’s own voice was ringing 
through it. While he talked, I watched his face; we 
were in a company engaged in after-dinner talk and sat 
a little aside. No color flushed through the paleness of 
his countenance, there was no change in the low, even 
tenor of his voice, he made no gesture, but in his dark 
eyes, rose, glinted and burned a fire,and I caught a 
glimpse of his inner poetic soul. And I never saw John 
Eliot Bowen again. 

With his self-command, he required the sympathy of 
his friends. I wish I might quote the letter he wrote us, 
when he had discovered a new happiness—that which 
comes but once to a man; its enthusiasm, its faith in the 
future; his gratitude, because so much that was good 
and beautiful should be promised to him. Alas! the 
gates of this paradise remained open only to be closed be- 
tween him and the vision he held so dear. . 

The first time I saw him in his father’s house, who 
was sutrouuded by his sons and daughters in the early 
prime of life, all about them bearing the well-ordered 
stamp of use and custom, the ease and familiarity of 
long-united habit and affection, in the genial tide of a 
generous hospitality, a thought came to me as a skeleton 
to the feast; and it was this: When will ‘‘ the shadow 
feared of man ” fall upon this house, as I had seen it fall 
in other days upon a happy group of family life, as here, 
and left me alone to tell the tale? 

And the shadow has fallen. 

If a mortal could ever approach the Heavenly Friend 
I believe John Eliot Bowen might say: 

“T have kept uninfringed my nature’s law; 


The inly-written chart Thou gavest me, 
To guide me I have steer’d by to the end.” 


+ 
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A STRANGE DECISION BY THE UNITED 
STATES SUPREME COURT. 


BY A JURIST. 











THE Supreme Court of the United States has during 
all its existence enjoyed the confidence and respect of 
the public to a remarkable degree, and that confidence 
has been well deserved. Its decisions have been distin- 
guished by great learning, careful investigation, and 
convincing reasoning. In almost all cases its judgments 
have met with immediate and general approval; yet it 
must be admitted, and it is admitted by the court, that 
a mistake has sometimes occurred. The instances of 
mistake have been marvelously rare. Considering how 
great has been the burden imposed upon it, and the 
broad jurisdiction committed to it by the Constitution, 
it is a wonder that the court has not much more fre- 
quently fallen into error. But the infrequency of mis- 
takes naturally invites attention to one when it has been 
made, and especially wheri the consequences of the mis- 
take are far-reaching and hurtful. One such, it is be- 
lieved, the court has quite recently made. 1t was in the 
decision of the case of Hans against the State of Louisi- 
ana. The facts of that case, stated so far as it is neces- 
sary to state them, in order to exhibit what the Supreme 
Court has decided, were the following: Hans, a citizen 
of Louisiana, brought suit in the Circuit Court of the 
United States against the State of Louisiana to recover 
the amount of certain coupons for interest, annexed to 
bonds of the State, issued under the provisions of an act 
of the State Legislature, enacted in 1874. The bonds and 
coupons were made payable to bearer. They were held 
by the plaintiffs; the coupons were past due and un- 
paid. By the act under which they were issued the State 
contracted and agreed to pay the interest represented by 
the coupons semi-annually as the coupons matured. But 
this was not all. A subsequent amendment of the State 
Constitution ordained as follows: 

** The issue of said consolidated bonds, authorized by the 
General Assembly of 1874, at its regular session (the bonds 
above mentioned), is hereby declared to create a valid con- 
tract between the State and each and every holder of said 
bonds, which the State shall by no means and in no wise im- 
pair. The said bonds shall be a valid obligation of the 
State in favor of any holder thereof, and no court shall 
enjoin the payment of the principal, or interest thereof, or 
the levy and collection of the tax therefor. To secure such 
levy, collection and payment, the judicial power shall be 
exercised when necessary. The tax required for the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of said bonds shall be 
assessed and collected each and every year, until said bonds 
shall be paid principal and interest; and the proceeds shall 
be paid by the Treasurer of the State to the holders of said 
bonds as the principal and interest shall fall due, and no 
further legislation or appropriation shall be requisite for 
the said assessment and collection, and for such payment 
fron. the treasury.”’ 

It is impossible to conceive of a contract more thor- 
oughly binding and more solemnly ratified than the 
contract of the State with the holders of these bonds 
and coupons; yet in 1879 the State, by a new Consti- 
tution, ordained that the coupons of said bonds be and 
were thereby remitted, and that any interest taxes col- 
lected to meet said coupons were thereby transferred to 
defray the expenses of the State Government. By'an- 
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other article of the new Constitution, the previous Con- 
stitution and a!l Amendments thereto were declared to 
be superseded. All this was set forth in the complaint 
of the plaintiff, and it was further averred that the State 
claims she is thus (by the operation of the last mentioned 
ordinance) relieved from her contract with the holders 
of the bonds and from payment of the coupons, and has 
prohibited her officers against making payment, and has 
diverted the taxes collected for the payment of the in- 
terest, appropriating them to payment of the general 
expenses of the State. 

The case of the plaintiff, therefore, as presented (so fer 
as its subject matter was concerned),was undeniably and 
confessedly within the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
United States. It presented a question arising under 
the National Constitution. The ordinance of the State 
Constitution of 1879, was a plain violation of that pro- 
vision of the National Constitution which forbids a 
State to make any law impairing the obligation of a con- 
tract. Theordinance not only impaired the obligation 
the State had assumed by her contract with the bond and 
coupon-holders, it repudiated the obligation. This the 
State did not attempt to deny, or even to justify. The 
defense seteup in the Circuit Court was that the State 
could not be sued without her permission. This defense 
the Circuit Court sustained, and dismissed the case ac- 
cordingly. It was then removed to the Supreme Court, 
where the judgment of dismissal given by the Circuit 
Court has recently been affirmed. What has has thus been 
decided is this—that a citizen of a State cannot sue the 
State of which he is a citizen, in our United States Court, 
to recover a debit due to him by the State, even tho the 
case present a question arising ynder the Constitution of 
the United States, unless the State has given her con- 
sent that she may be sued. It is agrave decision. If it 
is correct very serious consequences follow. Then that 
most important provision of the National Constitution, 
that no State shall make a law impairing the obligation 
of cuntracts, is inoperative in many cases. Every State 
may make contracts, and discharge herself at pleasure 
by alaw of her own making. Thus the Constitution 
fails to secure one of the great benefits which its framers 
had in view, namely, the establishment of justice. That 
provision which prohibits State legislation, impairing 
contracts, was intended to prevent such wrongs as are 
charged against the defendant State. Prior to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution great injustice had prevailed in 
many of the States. Laws had been enacted totally 
changing existing contracts, and relieving debtors from 
the obligations they had assumed. It was acrying evil, 
and its existence was doubtless one of the causes that 
led to the formation and adoption of the Constitution. 
The prohibition has often been enforced in the United 
States Court, and it has done much to promote and main- 
tain justice. Can it be now that a State may disregard 
it, so far as her contracts are concerned, and that there 
is no remedy? Does not the establishment of justice 
require that a State contract shall be maintained in- 
violable, quite as much as that the contracts of a natural 
person shall be? 

Without further remarks in this line, and turning di- 
rectly to the case under consideration, it is to be ob- 
served that the question before the Court was not 
whether a citizen of one State could sue another State. 
In Chisolm vs. Georgia, 2 Dallas 419, it was decided that 
he could, as the Constitution then was, tho the State had 
not consented to be sued, and tho the case presented no 
question arising under the Constitution or laws of the 
United States. That was because the Constitution ex- 
pressly declared that the judicial power should extend 
to controversies between a State and citizens of another 
State. It was not thought then that syits against a 
State were tacitly excepted. It was in consequence of 
that decision that the Eleventh Amendment was adopted. 
That Amendment has no applicability to the case now 
under consideration. It declares that the judicial power 
of the United States shall not be construed to extend to 
any suit at law or equity commenced or prosecuted 
against a State by “‘ citizens of another State, or citizens 
or subjects of a foreign State.” It leaves carefully un- 
touched suits brought by “‘ a citizen of a State against 
the State of which he is a citizen.” This omission cannot 
be regarded as accidental or unmeaning. It was doubt- 
less the supposed indignity of being subjected to suits 
brought by citizens of other States, or aliens that in- 
duced the proposal and adoption of this Amendment. 
It is unnecessary to say more of this. The Supreme 
Court does not rely upon it to sustain their decision in 
the Hans case. The sole ground upon which their 
opinion and judgment rest is that no suit of a private 
citizen can be sustained against a State in a United 
States Court in the absence of the State’s consent, even 
tho that person is a citizen of that State, and tho the 
suit presents a question arising under the Constitution, 
or laws of the United States, or treaties. Is this 
ground tenable? It is confidently believed it is not. 
True, as said by the Court, it has often been laid 
down and acknowledged by the courts that a State 
cannot be sued without her consent. But these 
rulings always apply to suability in the State’s 
Own courts. It is admitted that a State cannot 
be compelled to allow the use of its courts to a 
private suitor against Her. Many of the States, how- 
ever, do allow such suits, The United States does par- 








tially, and so do most other foreign governments where 
the maintenence of justice is properly regarded. 7 More- 
over, the rule of denial of use of a State’s courts by a 
suitor against a State has been derived from the usages 
of independent sovereignties abroad, and it is claimed 
as an attribute of sovereignty. But the States since the 
adoption of the Constitution are sovereign only in a lim- 
ited sense. The Constitution is the supreme law of the 
land, binding upon all the States, and controlling con- 
siderable State legislation, or, rather, prohibiting it. As 
between the United States and the States, the latter are 
only partially sovereign. Their courts are in some 
cases subordinate. If, however, it be conceded that 
there is no difference in this particular between the 
States and wholly independent sovereignties abroad 
which do not allow themselves to be sued in their courts 
by their subjects, there are other points of difference 
which are believed to be substantial. The relation of a 
State to the General Government must be considered. 
As already remarked, the Constitution of the United 
States is the supreme law of the land. It is the expres- 
sion of the will of all the States, and all the legislators 
and judges; in fact, all officers of the State make oath 
to support it. The second section of the third article of 
that instrument declares that ‘‘ the judicial power ” (of 
the United States) ‘‘ shall extend to all cases in law or 
equity arising under this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States und treaties made.” It is noticeable that 
this deposit of judicial power is as comprehensive as 
language can make it. It is exceedingly broad. It is 
all of it which has been conferred. There is no excep- 
tion. It is not said all cases arising under the Constitu- 
tion and laws, except cases in which a claim is prose- 
cuted against a State. Nor is there anywhere in the 
Constitution any grounds for an implication of a possi- 
ble exception. 

Judicial power is the right to try and adjudicate a 
case, and all cases arising under the Constitution are 
declared to be subject to it. By the first section of the 
third article that power is vested in United States courts. 
How then it can be maintained that any power remains 
in a State to determine whether or not that power con- 
fided to United States courts shall be exercised it is im- 
possible to see. How can it be that a State can enlarge 
or diminish, at its pleasure, the judicial power of the 
General Government? How can it be that the United 
States may not use i/s own courts without asking permis- 
sion from any State? and use them to sustain its own 
Constitution ? 

There is another view of the subject which is equally, 
if not more, convincing. If it could be conceded that 
consent of a State is necessary to enable the courts of 
the United States to try and adjudicate such a case as is 
described in the second section of the third article of the 
Constitution, above quoted, the question still remains 
whether the State has not practically given consent by 
coming into the Union, and adopting the Constitution. 
lt is firmly believed she has. What does adopting the 
Constitution mean, if mot consent to all its provisions? 
How can it be maintained that by their coming into the 
Union the States did not assent to all the limitations 
which the Constitution imposed upon them, and to the 
assumption and exercise of all the powers, judicial or 
other, which it conferred upon the General Government. 
Is not this assent as perfect and operative as if it had 
been given to each limitation and power in detail? It 
ought not to be doubted. The Constitution ought to be 
construed, if possible, so as to accomplish the great pur- 
poses for which it was framed, one of which was to pro- 
tect the inviolability of contracts against adverse State 
legislation. For that, in part, United States courts were 
provided, and jurisdiction assigned to them. It cannot 
be that a State, after having adopted the Constitution, 
and through its officers sworn to support it, can relieve 
herself from the obligations it imposes, by asserting that 
she never consented to have those obligations enforced 
against herself. An act of a State Legislature author- 
izing suits to be brought in United States courts against 
the States would be astrange anomaly. It has not hith- 
erto been supposed that a State can enlarge or restrain 
the jurisdiction of those courts, because that jurisdiction 
is independent of State control, made so by the sovereign 
power of the people of the States. If what has been said 
is correct the State of Louisiana has given an irrevo- 
cable consent that the courts of the United States shall 
have the power and right to try and adjudicate all cases, 
without exception, arising under the Constitution and 
laws of the National Government, such as the case of 
Hans, even tho she may not have consented to be sued in 
the State courts. In their recent decision the Supreme 
Court seems to have overlooked the considerations now 
suggested. This must be regarded as unfortunate, for if 
it is settled that before a suit against a State can be in- 
stituted in a United States court, to vindicate the Con- 
stitution (such a suit as that heretofore mentioned), there 
must be a consent of the State above and beyond that 
which is implied by the State’s having come into the 


Union, one of the most valuable provisions of the Con- 
stitution is at the mercy of the State—the last barrier 
against State repudiation is swept away, and the rankest 
injustice is rendered easy and remediless. 





Mrs. GLADSTONE is very assiduous in watching over her 
famous husband, caring for his health and saving him 
from annoyance, 





“IF CHRIST I8 NOT RISEN.” 


BY FRANCIS L. PATTON, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON COLLEGE, 


THis ‘if’ plays an important part. in the religious 
thought of our time und may be regardé@t’from several 
points of view. 

1, The “if” of earnest inquiry. It is hard to escape 

the influence of our intellectual atmosphere. There is a 
very general tendency to reduce the area of the miracu- 
lous in Revelation, and some go so far ae to say that 
Christianity is better off without the miracles altogether. 
When the ship labors they think it wise to make jetsam 
of the deck-load. This is very discouraging to those 
who very properly believe that miracle enters into the 
very essence of Christianity. But they are not helped 
much by the labors of those who defend miracles with 
the undiscriminating zeal that would put the virtues of 
Lourdes water, the marvels of faith-cure, and the Res- 
urrection of our Lord on the same evidential basis. In 
a miracle there is a fact and an inference. In the case 
of a dead man returning to life the trouble is all with 
the fact. The inference is easy enough. Testimony has 
to do battle with strong antecedent improbability in such 
acase. Still wemust maintain the competency of testi- 
mony to prove even such a fact as that of resurrection. 
It lightens the burden of testimony if in any case there 
is a-priori reason for expecting a miracle to occur. Nec 
deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus is a good apolo- 
getic basis; but we have no right to refuse to give ear to 
testimony because in our judgment the occasion does 
not call for any miraculous interposition. Nor will it 
do for us to say with Augustine that while all men can 
be convinced of Christ’s death only Christians can be 
convinced of his resurrection, because in thus taking 
refuge in the convincing power of the Holy Ghost we 
concede that, judged by the canons of certitude em- 
ployed in other matters, the Resurrection of Christ lacks 
adequate support. Men should be careful lest in their 
endeavor to honor the Holy Spirit they make un- 
wise concessions to those whose only contention 
is that if the Resurrection of Christ is to be 
believed as an historical fact it should be capable 
of historical proof. In presenting this proof it 
has been customary to depend too much upon the spe- 
cific testimony in support of Christ’s resurrection to the 
neglect of the antecedent presumption in favor of it. 
Steinmeyer builds his argument too exclusively upon 
this presumption, and undervalues the specific testimo- 
ny : but it is nevertheless a point of great moment in 
the discussion of this question to show, as Peter did, 
that the resurrection of Christ was to be expected, since 
it was not fossible that he should be holden of death. 
This does not imply that the inspiration of the Bible is 
the logical prius of the doctrine of Christ’s resurrection, 
but that apart from our knowledge of our Lord’s resur- 
rection we have knowledge, just as the disciples had, of 
a supernatural element in his life that creates a pre- 
sumption in favor of his resurrection. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the Christian evidences move in a 
straight line from a fixed point, The truths of Scrip- 
ture are mutually conditioning and conditioned; cor- 
roborate each other—that is to say, each, of course, 
being supported by its own appropriate evidence. It is 
quite true that Christ’s resurrection curroborates the 
Messianic idea of the Old Testament ; but it is also true 
that Christ sustains an organic relation to Jewish bis- 
tory that creates an antecedent presumption in favor of 
his resurrection. Messiah and therefore the Risen One, 
is a good argument as well as Risen One and therefore 
the Messiah. The one position does not invalidate the 
other, and we do not reason in a circle in advancing 
both propositions. Steinmeyer goes too far in repre- 
senting the Christian apologete as in a helpless condi- 
tion without this antecedent presumption, tho it is quite 
evident that with its aid the specific testimony is made 
even more convincing. These two generic arguments, 
antecedent expectation and specific testimony, taken in 
connection with an ther argument founded on the sub- 
sequent history of the Church, so congruous with the 
idea of Christ’s resurrection and so hard to explain upon 
any other hypothesis, constitute a three-fold cord not 
easily broken. 

2, The“ if” of minimizing Rationalism. The apologetic 
temper of the present day is leading men to minimize 
respecting the essentials of Christianity. Some do this 
because they feel some hesitancy regarding the doctrines 
that are made the subject of concessive statement. 
Some disguise under apologetic forms of utterance their 
repudiation of doctrines generally held to be of funda- 
mental importance. Tney seem to believe that there is 
no hope for the ship, and that it is wise now to save what 
they can out of the wreck. Others, however, feel that 
the strong apologetic position is to keep possession of 
the a-fortiori argument and however convinced of the 
truth of the dogmatic maximum to make it clear that 
Christianity has a large margin of procf that its cause is 
safe even on the basis of the dogmatic minimum. There 
can hardly be a doubt that those who entertain this be- 
lief are right, and that Christianity can hardly have 
more unwise defenders than those who make the doc- 
trine of inspiration the logical prius of all the other doc- 
trines of Scripture. For the doctrine of inspiration is 
a doctrine arrived at by the study of Scripture, and it is 
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hard to see why the doctrine of Christ’s divinity or his 
resurrection may not also be arrived at by a similar study 
of Scripture. It is true that if Scripture be inspired we 
know, on its authority, that Christ rose from the dead. 
But it is also true that if Christ rose from the dead we 
know on bis authority that Scripture is inspired; and if 
each doctrine be supported by its own evidence there is 
no reason why each should not be appealed to in sup- 
port of the other. 

It may not be easy to say what the dogmatic minimum 
is, but there can hardly be a doubt that it includes the 
resurrection of Christ. The Church has no need of those 
defenders, who say: ‘‘ It matters noteven tho Christ be 
not risen; essential Christianity remains.” When Mr. 
Arnol¢ says in verse respecting Christ— 

“ Now be is dead, far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town; 
And on his grave with shining eyes 
The Syrian stars look down ”— 
he need not present himself to us in prose as a defender 
of the faith. We cannot keep Christianity after we have 
denied the literal resurrection by putting some ideal and 
sentimental resurrection in its place as Clough does, 
when he says, in his ‘* Easter Day ”: 
“Tho dead, not dead ; 
Not gone tho fled ; 
Not lost, tho vanished. 
In the great Gospel and new creed, 
He is yet risen indeed; 
Christ is yet risen.” 

What this ‘‘ great gospel and new creed ” is we shall 
know, perhaps, when the new denomination that the 
London Spectator aptly calls the Church of Vague Chris- 
tians, publishes its Catechism and Confession of Faith. 
Meanwhile it suffices to say that Christianity without the 
Resurrection of Christ is like the field in the parable 
without the treasure hidden in it, which may have had 
some intrinsic value as a pasture-lot, but not enough to 
make any one anxious to get 1t. 

3. The‘ if ” of apologetic definition. It is a mistake 
to treat non-essentials as essential. But we must draw 
the line somewhere, If Caristianity is an authoritative 
religion, an exclusive religion, a religion making impera- 
tive demands upon the consciences of men, it must have 
some distinctive marks; it must appeal to some excep- 
tional facts. Without its authority wedo net need it. 
Without the miraculous that gives its authority it can- 
not exist. So that in discussing the evidences of Chris- 
tianity we are really asking whether it is worth while to 
keep Christianity any longer. Men should understand 
that the Gospel is nothing, or that it has a definite dog- 
matic content. Some responsibility, to be sure, is as- 
sumed in undertaking to say where the pitched battles of 
Christianity should be fought. But there can be no doubt 
that the resurrection of Christ is a position of vast stra- 
tegic importance in this great campaign against the pow- 
ers of infidelity. Paul so regarded it. *‘ If Christ be not 
risen, our preaching is vain.” Itis easy to see why. 
The resurrection of Christ is the typical miracle; ic is 
capable of support as no other miracle is by appeal to 
antecedent probability and specific proof. The super- 
naturalism of Old Testament history and of Paul’s con- 
version enter in the proof of Christ’s resurrection. So 
that if this miracle cannot keep its hold upon the faith of 
men, it is safe tosay thatno miraclecan. The temper of 
mind that refuses assent to the evidence that accredits 
the resurrection of Christ will deal unsparingly with all 
other special revelations: and with special revelations 
abandoned we shall be in the position of those 
under the lead of Dr. Martineau and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, who are just now endeavoring to found a church 
on the basis of a belief that ‘‘ God is manifest not in 
miracle or special revelation but in law, and on the ever- 
widening experience of the conscience.” Theists, we 
may remain, tho it is hard to say how long; forthe logic 
of tendency will sooner or later, in all likelihood, lead 
those who give up the risen Christ to give up the per- 
sonal Ged. Philosophically speaking, spiritualism may 
be and doubtless is hetter than materialism; but when 
we give up Revelation we have no sure word of prophecy 
respecting the hereafter. Death keeps the great secret 
and takes no one into his confidence. We may remem- 
ber Christ’s question, Will ye alsogo away? We may 
remember Peter’s reply and be on Peter’s side when he 
says, Lord to whom can we go but unto thee; thou only 
hast the words of eternal life? But how can we trust 
him if he failed to keephis word. It is easy to believe 
in the divinity-of Christ, to receive the atonement of 
Christ, to accept the authority of Christ, if we believe 
in the resurrection of Christ; but when we deny his 
resurrection, what answer shall we give to the question, 
What think ye of Christ? 

4, The *‘ if” of dogmatic incompleteness. The New 
Testament account of the Person and .Work of 
Christ andthe Levitical typology that prefigures him, 
demand the resurrection of Christ in the interest of 
dogmatic completeness. If Christ be not risen the re- 
demption is not complete. We cannot hold the biblical 
account of Christ’s mission without feeling that the 
resurrection is an essential part of his work. Of course, 
we could not continue to hold the biblical aceount’ of 
Christ’s mission if we ceased to believe in his resurrec- 
tion. If, however, he did rise from the dead, the bibli- 
cal statements respecting his atoning work, and the or- 
ganic relation which his work sustains to the Jewish 








sacrificial system are thereby corroborated. This, how- 
ever, only shows that it is impossible for us to maintain 
a position half-way between the naturalism that treais 
Christ as simply a moral reformer, and the supernatural- 
ism that inculcates the doctrine of an expiatory sacri- 
fice. A consistent naturalism or a consistent supernat- 
uralism must explain the organic structure of Scripture, 
the evolution of the Jewish theology and the origin of 
Christianity. 

5. The * if” of dialectical challenge. Steinmeyer is 
wrong in saying that if the resurrection of Christ is made 
the foundation of every article of faith the apologist 
must ‘* set himself the mistaken task of raising the res- 
urrection of Jesus to the rank of a mathematical certain- 
ty. The apologist is under no obligation to carry his 
proof beyond that of rational probability. This he can 
do; and having done so he has the right to challenge 
those who still deny the resurrection of Jesus to give a 
rational explanation of the common facts of Christiani- 
ty.” How does materialism account for the belief in the 
resurrection of Christ on the part of his disciples? How 
does it explain the organic relations of Judaism and 
Christianity ? How does evolution account for the rev- 
olution of sentiment that set up the Christian Church ? 
Rationalism has given no satisfactory answer to these 
questions. ‘They admit of easy answer, however, when 
we accept the evidence of Christ’s resurrection. If 
Christ be not risen Jewish history is without explana- 
tion, and the Christian Church without reason for its 
existence. 








Sine Arts. 


CONCERNING SOME EARLY AMERICAN EM- 
BROIDERIES. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 








ON one of the many calico bags, great and small, that 
adorned the walls of the attic where 1 played as a child, | 
used to read the label “‘ worsted.”’ This bag contained balls 
of wiry, glossy, twisted wool, of strange, old-fashioned 
dyes, which came down from a former generation, and was 
never by any chance used unless for the darning of some 
faded stocking. This wool was quite different from that 
which was then sold in shops under the name of “ worsted” 
or “* Berlin wool.’”’ Miss Lambert, in her book on embroid- 
ery, reproduced by Wiley and Putnam in 1842, says of these 
wiry, English wools: 

* Worsteds, tho so little used in needlework at the present 
day, were formerly the principal materials employed both for 
tapestry and embroidery. For these purposes they were much 
in vogue in the latter part of the last century, under the form 
of crewels,a fine description of worsted, tightly twisted like 
netving silks. The poet Cowper has immortalized their use in 
* The Sofa,’ where he says: 

“* Here and therea tuft of crimson yarn 
Or scarlet crewel.’ ” 
Then in a foot-note she adds: 

“ Worsted, in Norfolk, was formerly a place of much celeb- 
rity and of considerable trade, but is now greatly on the decline; 
it is chiefly remarkable for the invention, or first twisting, of 
that sort of woolen yarn or thread which hence obtained the 
name of worsted. This manufacture is mentioned in the reign 
of Edward [1l, when the weevers and workers of worsted stuffs 
were required by Parliament to work them in a better manner 
than they had formerly done.”’ 

When English worsteds went out of style, German wools 
came in; and, for many years, embroidery in color meant, 
so far as "American embroideries were concerned, the copy- 
ing upon canvas of a printed colored pattern in cross or 
tent stitch, with a background, perhaps, of Irish or Ger 
man stitch, by means of a blunt, large eyed needle, threaded 
with zephyr wool or silk floss. A very skilled embroiderer 
might work a pattern drawn direct upon the canvas, but, 
generally speaking, it was all count work, two threads of 
the canvas each way being represented by one square of 
the printed pattern. Thus embroidery became not only 
mechanical but very absorbing as well. When Lady Flora 
took her broidery frame and added a crimson to the quaint 
macaw, being obliged to keep count in numbers of each 
stitch setin the gay plumage, she was by far too pre-occn- 
pied to pay any heed to her lover’s day dream. 

The display of embroideries of another sort sent from 
England to our Centennial Exhibition of 1876, representing 
the work of the Royal School of Needlework, unfolded new 
possibilities to the American needlewoman. Every one 
who loved “ to finger the fine needle and mice thread,’’ was 
drawn irresistibly toward it, and through its influence the 
seeds of a new impulsein home art were scattered broad- 
cast from Maine to California, which grew in mad juxuri- 
ance, blossomed in crewels and crash, and bore fruit not in 
banner screens and tidies alone, but in Woman’s Exchanges 
and Decorative Art Societies. 

In less than a year a few crewels, coarse in texture and 
crude in color, had found their way into the embroidery 
shops of our large cities. I bought some in Boston, in 
1877, which reminded me strongly of the “‘ worsted ” bag of 
my childhood. This same year, in Plymouth, New Hamp 
shire, there was shown me a choice piece of embroidery in 
crewels, handed down from the previous century. On a 
piece of homespun linen, a yard and a half in length, there 
had been wrought in polychrome a rich pattern, represent- 
ing a vine with conventional flowers and leaves. ‘This de- 
sign was so graceful and well colored that I traced the pat- 
tern upon paper, taking note of the colors employed; and 
then the owner, a skilled needlewoman, and myself, set 
ourselves to the work of making out the stitch, which, at 
that time, was unknown to our professional embroiderers. 
After some study, we found it to consist of a close fagot- 
ing, which brought all the worsted to the upper surface, 
except barely enough to hold it to the linen, After a little 





practice it became evident that this stitch was not only eco- 
nomical of thread, but that it made the most show for the 
least labor, covering the space to be filled much more rapid- 
ly than the feather stitch, which was then often called the 
* Kensington ”’ stitch. 

The next step, naturally, was to buy crash and copy the 
design in such crewels as could then be obtained. This [ 
did, with certain modifications and additions, making a 
piece of embroidery long enough to be used as the tester of 
a four-posted bed. This work was not completed till the 
next year, when better shades of wool of softer and less ag- 
gressive color were furnished by the shops. Meanwhile | 
had been learning that old embroideries of this sort and 
stitch were by no means uncommon in New England; and | 
had copied and reproduced the designs till they were well 
known in the Boston and New York decorative art socie- 
ties. For want of a better name the circle of embroiderers 
with which [ was associated called this the ‘‘ New England” 
stitch. It has been called by the New York Society of Dec 
orative Art “tapestry stitch.” Later, I met an old lady 
who had used it from childhood, who called it ‘‘ pocket- 
book” stitch. My sister taught it to her teacher at the 
Royal School of Needlework in South Kensington, where, 
at that time, it was unknown. A little search brought to 
light many of these designs, till we had collected scores of 
them. They turned up on every hand; but,in greatest 
abundance in the Old Plymouth Colony—curtains, bed- 
spreads, petticoats, needle cases, pockets, aprons, all were 
decorated with the same style of design in the same useful 
stitch. I have seen a sampler, even—a marvel of needle- 
work—wrought, so the legend goes, by one of our Pilgrim 
mothers, where a landscape was attempted, consisting of a 
row of houses, with meeting-house in the middle, and a 
procession of animals that might have been copied from a 
toy ‘‘ Noah’s Ark”’—all done in this same ancient stitch; 
but such artistic flights were out of the common. 

The usual style of design consisted of a series of scales or 
leaves bunched together, which represented ground, out of 
which a vine would rise and trail or meander to right and 
left. ‘These vines were somewhat slender and stemmy, it is 
true, and bore conventional flowers, all manner of blossoms 
arising from the same stem, and short, palm-shaped leaves. 
Among blossoms, a conventionalized pink was a special 
favorite. Sometimes the vine would branch in every direc- 
tion, forming an all-over pattern; but it was more generally 
wrought asa border. The likeness between these desigus 
and those of certain old Persian and Turkish embroideries 
is very striking, all the more from the fact that they are 
wrought in the same stitch. The latest French books on 
embroidery call this the ‘‘ Persian” stitch. I have an old 
table-cloth of gold satine, brought from Baghdad, which 
might pass for one of these New England embroideries, but 
for the materials used in working it. This is so old that 
the stems which were wrought in black, in what is techni 
cally known as stem stitch, have entirely disappeared, only 
the flowers and leaves remaining, the black dye having 
rendered the embroidery silk more perishable. | have, also, 
aa old Persian rug of inlaid work, where cloth is cut out and 
pieces of other colors let in, in the forms of vines and flow- 
ers, the design of which is almost identical in parts with 
that of some of the ancient New England embroideries. 

How it came about that a valuable embroidery stitch 
should still be known and in use here, as in the case of the 
old lady mentioned above, when the Royal School of Nee- 
dlework, which claims all stitches for its own, had no note 
of it upon 1ts samplers, can perhaps be accounted for by the 
well-known fact that colonies often preserve customs and 
forms of speech long after they have disappeared in the 
mother country. As certain words and phrases good in 
Queen Elizabeth’s day are still in use with us, tho obsolete 
in England, so we may have preserved this style of needle 
work after it has been quite forgotten by English needle- 
women. Or it may be some heed should be paid to the sug- 
gestion that this art of our foremothers was brought over in 
the ‘‘ Mayflower’ and came to us, not from the England 
that had cast them. out, but from their kindly Dutch neigh- 
bors and hosts, Holland having at that time more intimate 
commercial relations with the Levant than England did, 
and being more likely to be supplied with Oriental themes 
for the embroiderers’ needle. 

However that may be, there can be no doubt that with 
due pains a remarkable collection of these valuable old em 
broideries that have escaped the tooth of time and the cor- 
rupting moth might be got together before the opening of 
our World’s Fair in Chicago, a collection that would fill 
the hearts of our English cousins with envy. In the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition at Paris, tho there was a remarkable 
display of retrospective art, the more humble art of needle- 
work was wholly ignored, only one private firm making a 
display of different sorts of needlework by way of advertis- 
ing its embroidery materials. Of course various Oriental 
exhibits included embroideries among other national art 
products, but there was no grand, comprehensive exhibition 
of French needlework from former centuries to the present 
time. 

We have no Bayeux tapestry to exhibit, it is true, but there 
can be no doubt that a most interesting exhibition of old 
embroideries in color could be made if it were undertaken 


in season. To say nothing of the tufted white bed-spreads 
woven by our grandmothers, and marvels of py in 
white, there was tambour work in color, some of it of rare 
beauty; there were ep with shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, wrought in the earlier years of this century where 
faces, hands and arms were painted in water color upon the 
satin, but all else was the patient labor of the needle, work 
that might rival the productions of the celebrated Miss 
Linw who refused 3,000 guineas for her “ Salvator 
Mundi.” Next came specimens of mortuary. skill, and 
then, slurring over with slight heed the ‘“ Little Samuels” 
in Berlin wool that were the horrors of our childhood, we 
might bring together with pride products of the last fifteen 
years, paintings with the needle like those of Mrs. Holmes, 
and wonders of embroidery and of tapestry executed under 
such artists as Messrs. La Farge and ‘liffany, and Mrs. 
Wheeler, which are unequaled by anything now done in 
England, France or Germany. By all means let us have a 
retrospective exhibition of the art of needlework in 
America. 


Newakrk, N, J, 
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aa Science. 


THE bolder spirits among the mountaineers of the Euro- 
pean Alpine Clubs have deserted the comparatively famil- 
iar Alps for the as yet almost untrodden and loftier peaks 
of the Caucasus. Perhapsthe most adventurous and most 
successful among these Alpinists is Mr. Cockin, who, in 
company with Mr. H. W. Holder, bas ascended some of 
the peaks around the great Bezingi Glacier, including 
Salananchera (about 15,500 feet), Koshtantau (17,091 feet) 
and Kartantau, or the Saddle Peak (about 16,500 feet). 
After the ascent of the last-named mountain Mr. Holder 
parted company, while Mr. Cockin remained and ascended 
Shkara (17,200-17,300 feet), and the second peak of Djan- 
ga (16,700-16,800 feet), after which he crossed to the 
southern side of the chain and climbed the northern peak 
of Ushba. In none of their successful attempts did Mr. 
Cockin and Mr. Holder experience so much difficulty as in 
an attempted ascent of the Mishirgi Tau, where they were 
compelled to stop at the hight of 13,000 feet. They esti- 
mate the hight of this peak, which is situate a little to the 
southeast # Koshtantau, at rather more than 16,000 feet. 
Kashtantau has also been ascended by A. F. Mummery, 
but not until after an unsuccessful attempt. The main gla- 
cial streams of the Caucasus—as the Bezingi, Mishiri and 
Dych Lu—have but a slight inclination ; but the smaller 
upper streams which unite to form them are veritable 
cascades of ice. The sad fate of Messrs. Dent and Donkin 
in the higher regions of the Caucasus must be fresh in the 
minds of all readers. 


.... The third part of the important work of the late cele- 
brated German traveler, Dr. Nachtigal, has been recently 
published by his friend, Mrs. Groddeck, to whom the doctor 
had confided its completion. One of the reasons which pre- 
vented the traveler from publishing this portion of his 
work during his lifetime was his uncertainty regarding the 
course of the Futa River, which he believed to be a contin- 
uation of the Welle, but purposed to settle the question in 
another journey. The map which accompanies this volume 
comprises the region between Khartiim and Lake Fitri. 
‘The Kingdom of Wadai proper contains about 64,000 square 
miles, but the sway of its Sultan is acknowledged by sev- 
eral desert tribes, so that the total area may be placed at 
100,000 square miles, and the population at two and a half 
millions. The northern portion of the country is hilly; the 
central fertile and well-watered, with a light, sandy soil; 
and the southern part covered with a rich clay. The rivers 
Baltha and Buteha are dry during a greater part of the year, 
tho they are mighty streams in the rainy season, and water 
can always be found by digging. The district of Kunga, 
with fifteen villages, and that of Dor Kuti, with fourteen 
villages, are subject to Wadai, and the inhabitants are 
pagans. Wadai is, on the whole, less fertile than Darfur, 
and still less so than Bornu; but ostriches are plentiful in 
the north, and elephants in the south. The people area 
mixture of the Negro and Arab races. Darfur, or Dar For, 
is a country about equal in size to Prussia, but its popula- 
tion is estimated at rather more than three millions of set- 
tled inhabitants, and half a million of nomads. The races 
are Arab and Negro more or less mingled. ‘The most nu- 
merous tribe is the Forfiwa, who are dark-colored and of 
medium size; those dwelling in the remete parts are still 
pagans 





.... The Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society 
(May, 1889) contain a map and a description of the course of 
the river Antanambalana, which plows through the terri- 
tory of the Betsimisaraka in the northeast of Madagascar. 
This river, at about twenty miles from its mouth, is jcined 
by an important tributary, the Vohimar, but does not ap- 
pear to have any other affluents of considerable size. The 
banksand adjoining country are covered with virgin forests, 
rich in rosewood,ebony and other hard woods as yet unknown 
tocommerce. The Betsimisaraka have darker skins than 
the ruling Hovas, and appear to be a hardier race. The 
dress of the men, who average five feet five inches in hight, 
is usually a grass mat and piece of cloth round the loins 
but the richer individuals wear a white or bright-tinted 
cotton garment called a lamba. The women, whoare rela- 
tively tall, wear a more closely draped lamba, secured by a 
girdle. Every native carries ‘a snuff-box of bamboo or 
horn, and both sexes wear charms around the neck. The 
only weapon of the tribe is a spear, with a flat tail-piece tor 
digging up roots. The houses have generally one 100m 
only, and are raised upon poles so that the floor is from 
four to eight feet from the soil. There are no windows or 
chimneys, and the doorway is reached by a notched inclined 
pole. 


....Prof. Byron D. Halsted has been going over again 
experiments made by others on the twisting of awns in 
that miserable grass—so sheep raisers term it —Stipa Spar- 
tea, one of the feather grasses. It may be remembered 
that the twisting of these awns has by various authors 
been pleced to the credit of a design to push the seeds into 
the ground. The feathery awn acts as a parachute, and 
the heavy seed falls with its point to the ground. Pub- 
lished speculations on this purpose have been criticised, as 
it was not apparent how the twisting of an awn in the at- 
mosphere could screw a seed into the soil. Professor Hal- 
sted’s observations now show what was impalpable to the 
European speculations—that nothing is gained by a re- 
volving awn, unless it could obtain a foothold for the 
downward motion. He finds this is often the result when 
the seed falls among other vegetation. The awns are hy- 
grometric, coiling and uncoiling with the quantity of 
moisture. In one minute after applying water toa dry 
awn it commenced to uncoil. A wholly new observation 
of Professor Halsted is that the awns are not only hygro 


metric but sensitive. They curve much more rapidly if 
rubbed. 


....It is said that the ox-eye daisy, Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum, which is abundantly fertile in the East, 
is for the most part sterile in the West. In the East it has 


become a serious weed; in the West it makes small head- 
way. Prof. Byron Halsted offers the above as a fact in 
explanation. 





Music. 


Wat brought the most part of the Monday’s and Sat- 
urday’s moderately large audiences to the Metropolitan 
Opera House last week was interest in Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello” 
and the fact that two artists like Mr. Tamagno and Mme 
Albani would interpret two réles of a remarkable work 
that has suffered severe hardships in America hitherto. It 
was not an index that widespread enthusiasm for Italian 
opera merely as such exists here; and it was not due to the 
fact that the present company brought into this city on its 
homeward way were to sing in Italian, and with the at- 
traction of several bright stars of Italian opera abroad, a 
repertory long since familiar here and under conditions, 
on the whole, more favorable. The curiosity to hear 
“ Otello’? much better done than it was some years ago, 
the renowed Otello of Mr. Tamagno and a pleasurable ex- 
pectation of Mme. Albani’s artistic vocalism, were the three 
magnetic factors. Expectation was certainly enough re- 
warded as to the last two. When “Otello” was “‘produced”’ 
in New York City just two years ago, and but a short 
time after its official first representation at Milan, it was 
given by a traveling Italian company of much self-asser- 
tion and almost complete incompetency. The tenor, Mar- 
coni, who set out to sing the title-réle, turned the somber 
part into a caricature; Galassi, the baritone, an Jago in 
another way nearly as unsatisfactory; Mme. Tetrazzini 
was a sweet but weak Desdemona; and the way in which 
the important minor parts, and the remarkable choraland 
orchestral features of the opera were abused made them 
nearly indistinguishable, Under the present auspices and 
in the management of Messrs. Abbey and Grau it is cer- 
tainly not saying a great deal to write that ‘‘ Otello,” with 
its splendidly written and truly Shakespearean libretto, 
its remarkable music and its intense dramatic spirit, had 
a far better presentation than down at the Academy of 
Music in 1888. But it is truth to write that only 
as to Otello, Desdemona and the orchestral scere (thanks 
to a large and really fine band admirably controlled by the 
veteran Arditi) was this production of Verdi’s work re- 
markable for any great improvement on the former one 
Apparently *‘ Otello” is destined never to be quite satisfac- 
torily given in New York. The German season of 1890-’91 
will probably include it, but few Germans that we know of 
can sing it as it ought to be sung; and with all the dra- 
matic impressiveness of German histrionism there are pecu- 
liar acting qualities in its peculiar composition that will be 
probably quite spoiled by it. But—to revert to last week’s 
two performances—one thing is clear; that the model for 
all tenors who undertake Otello can and will be Mr. Ta- 
magno. A man of more imposing presence than Mr. Salvini; 
with immense but well-controlled physical energy and fine 
facial mobility, Mr. Tamagno realizes in his person the 
character. In his extraordinary force and freedom in play- 
ing the réle he must be quite a revelation to some people of 
how impressive a tragedian an operatic singer can be, 
His Otello is strikingly like the very famous delineation of 
Tommaso Salvini. It is a wonderfully close and brilliant 
second not to imply actual study of it. Through the whole 
opera Mr. Tamagno’s identification with the character is 
complete and intense; and with his physical adaptability 
to Otello (as isthe case with Salvini) he cannot be éasily ap- 
proached init. If he had not a remarkable voice, so that 
hesings as he doeson the operatic stage, he would be able to 
make hismark as an actor of intellectual and emotional 
force. As to his voice, Mr. Tamagno has a very large tenor 
of uncommon volume in the high notes, but much purer and 
pleasanter as it approaches its lower and barytone range; for 
he is often almost as shrill and reedy as Marconi or Mierz- 
winski in his famed topmost register that he uses so lib- 
erally and easily. He sings with great ease and generally 
a good method. He isa natural and really great declaimer. 
One is struck by his recitatives and his fine declamatory 
work, in “Otello” at least, rather than by his lyric 
charms. He is not unlike Tamberlik as to declamatory 
powers, and like Tamberlik he will probably keep such a 
gift late in his artistic career and after his really lyric re- 
sources are much impaired. To speak of the other con- 


spicuous satisfaction and success of the evening’s per- 
formance; as Desdemona, Mme. Albani realized with 
rare exactness a role that is always deeply sympathetic 
and to which Verdi has given a most delicate and lovely 
musical setting. In feature and person a happy chauce 
has made her an appropriate artist in the part. The dra- 
matic talents, which in Mme. Albani’s case have year by 
year broadened and become more effective, enabled her to 
act Desdemona with winning simplicity and truth; and 
in the last scene she brings into her work much sympathy 
and tragic force. The music of the part is suited admira- 
bly to her voice, and she has relatively so little individual 
vocal exertion to make until the final act, that her singing 
in it of the song **O, Salce, Salce,” and the ‘*‘ Ave Maria” 
gains a double interest and charm. Both herself and Mr. 
Tamagno were cordially called and recalled before the 
curtain at each of the representations. The part of lago is 
not one for Mr. del Puente to appear to advantage in, nor 
to which that amiable and popwiar barytone can do justice. 
With the exception of Mme. Synneberg as Emilia, who 
has a good voice and some dramatic style, the other mem- 
bers of the company heard in Verdi’s opera did not distin- 
guish themselves for a or bad, unless we except the 
effeminateness of Mr. Perugini’s Cassio,a small part that 
certainly deserves a better fate. The chorus that the 
Messrs. Abbey and Grau possess is a wonderful agglomera- 
tion of bad singers and ineffectual rehearsing; and the diffi- 
cult choral music in ‘ Otello’’ was maltreated once more 
beyond endurance. The mise en scene was a ridiculous bur- 
lesque of Venice, Bagdad, the North Sea, Paris or any 
place else. ‘'o Mr. Arditi’s abilities as a conductor and the 
good orchestra that the organization offers we have before 
given a word of praise. Later in the week Mmes. Patti 
and Fabbri in ‘‘Semiramide,’”’ Mme. Nordica in the *“* Trou- 
badour,” and a performance of the ‘‘Sonnumbula’”’ were 
attractions; and the sixteen performances of Italian opera 
under Messrs. Abbey and Grau may be regarded as auspi- 
ciously going forward, and with as kind a public reception 
as the large prices for the best and second best seats admit. 








There were concerts of interest in somewhat unusual 
number scattered through last week, including Mr. Theo- 
dore Reichmann’s, one for the Diet Kitchen’s help, in 
which many of our best resident singers came together, 





and the last concert, on Saturday night, of the Symphony 
Society, in which Dr, Hans von Bulow was the soloist, 


Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

In the Senate. More petitions against the ratification 
of the extradition treaty with Russia have been presented 
from Massachusetts and Missouri. ...A joint resolution 
was passed authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to re- 
move the naval magazine from Ellis Island, in New York 
harbor, and to purchase a site for and to erect a naval 
magazine at some other point, appropriating $75,000 for 
the purpose. An amendment appropriating a further 
sum of $75,000 to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
improve Ellis Island for immigration purposes, was agreed 
to. A bill was passed authorizing the purchase of 2,500 
tents by the Secretary of War for the nse of the people 
driven from their homes in Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Louisiana by the present floods; and appropriating $25,000 
for the purpose..... The bill suspending for one year the 
statutes that require steamers to be provided with certain 
life-saving appliances, was passed..... The Anti-Trust Bill 
was referred to the Judiciary Committee by a vote of 31 to 
Bsave On motion of Mr. Davis the Senate bill, appropria- 
ting $3,738,000 for the improvement of St. Mary’s River, 
Mich., and $1,684,000 for the improvement of Hay Lake 
Channel, Mich., was taken from the calendar and passed. 
.-.-Mr, Coke moved to takefrom the calendar and pass 
the Senate bill for the completion of the entrance to Gal- 
veston harbor, Tex. (appropriating $6,200,000 in the aggre- 
gate, but the expenditure in any year not to exceed $1,000,- 
000). After discussion the matter was agreed to and the 
bill passed. 





--.-In the House of Representatives the World’s Fair 
Bill was passed by a vote of 202 to 49. This measure pro- 
vides for the dedication of the buildings of the World’s 
Fair with appropriate ceremonies on October 12th, 1892; 
and further providing that the Exposition shall be opened 
to visitors not later than May ist, 1893, and shal! be closed 
not later than October 30th, 1893. An amendment was 
adopted, providing that the Government buildings shal! be 
built of such material as can be taken out and sold after 
the Exposition, preference in the sale being given to Chi- 
cago or the World’s Exposition. The negative votes were 
cast by those members who have been from the first op- 
posed to the holding of any World’s Fair. 


.-.-The floods on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers are 


- proving extremely disastrous. The railroads in many cases 


have had to suspend traffic in this part of the country. 
The flood has not yet reached its highest point, it is feared. 
Whole districts along the river banks are inundated to a 
depth of from five to twenty feet. On the lower Mississippi 
all the towns in the vicinity of Skipwith are submerged. 
It is, of course, impossible to state the extent of the dam- 
age or fatality while the waters are still abroad. 


....Louisville, Ky., was the center and chief sufferer of 
a disastrous cyclone on the 27th ult. On the morning of 
the 26th, the storm vortex was distinct, tho slight, not far 
north of Salt lake; thence it passed southeasterly, cross- 
ing the continent through Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Northern Kentucky, and so onin a north- 
easterly course to the Atlantic. In Louisville over one 
hundred persons were killed, and the financial loss is es- 
timated roughly at a million and a half. 


...-The Flack case has been disposed of as follows 
James A. Flack. two months’ imprisonment in the Tombs 
and $500 fine; W. L. Flack, four months’ imprisonment in 
the Penitentiary and $500 fine; Joseph Meeks one month’s 
imprisonment in the Tombs and #500 fine; Choate, the 
eavesdropping reporter, one months’ imprisonment in Lud- 
low Street Jail and $250 fine. 


... THEInman line steamer, ‘‘City of Paris,’’ met with an 
unusual accident last week. While the sea was smooth, 
from some unexplained cause the machinery broke and 
stove a holein her bottom. She was towed safely into 
Queenstown after some sixty hours’ delay. 





FOREIGN. 


....The protocols of the Labor Conference are published. 
They agree with the reports already cabled. The miners 
of Saarbriick have adopted a resolution declaring that they 
will not send delegates to the Brussels Labor Congress. 
The resolution further declares that the Saarbriick miners 
do not acquiesce in the Belgian workmen’s program, which 
they declare is excessive and arbitrary, and credits the re- 
cent Berlin Labor Conference with an earnest intention to 
promote the welfare of workingmen. Negotiatiors have 
been entered into between Mr. Thomas Burt, member of 
the British House of Commons, Morpeth, and Secretary of 
the Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Association, and 
Herr Hirsch, chief of the German trades unions, with the 
view to establishing thorough co-operation by the German 
and English trades unions. 


. .-The latertroubles in Europe continue. The colliers 
of St.Eloi, in France, have struck for an advance of wages, 
and men of other collieries threaten to follow their exam- 
ple, causing a prevalent excitement. In Spaln, too, the 
striker’s movement is spreading. Throughout Catalonia 
40,000 men have quit work, and it is expected that many 
more will soon join the strikers. Fears are entertained 
that all the factories in Catalonia will be compelled to close 
their doors. There isa strong Anarchist element among 
the workingmen. 


....The Oxford-Cambridge boat race, on Wednesday, 
was one of the best and closest for many years. Barely a 
‘length divided the winners from the losers at the end of 
four miles and a quarter of unremitting struggle. Style 
did it. 


...-General elections were held throughout Portugal on 
the 30th ult. | oneness frem the Colonies show that the 
a 





_— will have a strong majority in the new Cham 
r. 
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EASTER. 


‘* HE is not here, for he is risen”! 

Such is the announcement of sudden victory. Christ- 
mas is a day of joy; Easter is a day of triumph, snatched 
out of the very depths of defeat. It is the Grave, the 
most inexorable of all tyrants, that is defeated. It is 
the horror of the Cross and the closed Sepulcher that is 
suddenly dissipated by the Conqueror’s pean. Now—after 
the blackness of disappointed hopes, after the triumph 
of Hell over Heaven—now is Christ risen indeed, and 
become the first fruits of them that slept. 

Christmas speaks of promise, of the Lord coming to 
save his people from their sins. Easter tells of that 
work done through what agony, what death—but what 
unspeakable glory! . It is all a shout of victory, a song 
of jubilee. 

Bring the songs and bring the flowers! But what are 
songs and what are flowers? They are due; give them. 
Yet remember that not music and not potted plants, but 
the heart’s adoration is the true incense of the day. 





TORNADOES AND FLOODS. 


THE first excited reports of loss ef life by the torna- 
does of last week were greatly exaggerated. Neither 
Louisville nor any other large town has been ‘‘ wiped 
out.” Oae hundred and twenty-five is the limit of the 
loss of life in Louisville, and possibly a hundred more in 
other places. Terrible as this catastrophe is, it is insig- 
nificant beside such a calamity as that at Johnstown last 
year; and the loss of property is very far less than what 
results from the breaking of two or three thousand feet 
of levees in the lower Mississippi. 

Man cannot prevent cyclones or tornadoes, nor is it 
feasible to build all our houses as strong as bomb- proofs 
to guard against an improbable tornado. We can only 
give what help is required, and fortunately Louisville 
asks no help. We can only look up in wonder, and 
weep with those that weep. An overflow of ‘the river 
can be measurably guarded against, and it is clear that 
the system of levees has been greatly improved; so that, 
with water two or three feet higher than in the previous 








freshets, where the crevasses extended over many miles, 
there are now only a few thousand feet of break. That 
system will be still further improved and the banks 
strengthened. When the flood is closely confined, the 
swifter current digs out a deeper bed and tends con- 
stantly to improve the condition. A slow current means 
deposition and overflow. A current confined by banks 
or jetties soon digs deeper, instead of filling up its beds. 

Now that there is no great call for practical sympa- 
thy, one can turn his thought to the scientific features 
of the greatstorm. It was anordinary cyclone, but ac- 
companied with extraordinary tornadoes or, at least, 
tornadoes which happened to hit where they would do 
unusual injury. The reader must keep in mind the 
distinction between a cyclone and a tornado. A cyclone 
is simply a revolving storm, which may be a thousand 
miles in diameter,and whose center moves across the con- 
tivent, or up the Atlantic coast. Tornadoes are very small 
and purely local revolving tempests, which form on one 
side, generally the south side, of the advanciag center 
of the cyclone. The rush of warm air, in this case, from 
the south made eddies with the main current, and 
those eddies revolved with tremendous and unmeasured 
velocity, perhaps two hundred miles an hour. Before 
them nothing can stand, and against them it is of no 
use to provide. Even meteorological science can never 
predict within a hundred miles where one will strike the 
earth. The complete theory of tornadves is not yet fully 
understood; but it is not unlikely that the very swift 
upper currents which carry back the air of the trade 
witds and whose velocity, as indicated by the cirrus 
clouds, is enormous, are made here and there to dip 
down by thedisturbance of the lower cyclone, and that 
the eddies have a close relation to this upper current. 

Last week’s storm was,on Wednesday morning, a 
small disturbance a hundred miles northwest of Salt 
Lake City. Wednesday evening it had reached central 
Colorado, and tho serious was not alarming. Thursday 
morning it had increased to astorm of great extent, and 
its center was a little north of Wichita, Kansas, It was 
now very alarming, because of this great inflow of warm 
air from the South, and warnings of tornadoes were 
sent out from Washington. They came that night in 
Kentucky and southern Illinois, with destructive vio- 
lence, but no foresight could tell where they would 
strike. F : 


- 
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THE BEST DEFENSE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


THE friends of the public-school system have need to be 
on the alert. 1ts enemies are active,and will destroy the 
best scheme of public education ever devised, if not resist- 
ed. But we must not only defend it against its enemy; 
we must save it trom some of itsfriends. Nosmall part 
of the present agitation concerning it 1s due to that class, 
of its professed friends who are fighting outside of the 
legitimate lines of defense. For example, a protest has’ 
been made because the Mayor of this city appointed a 
Roman Catholic as School Commissioner in place of an- 
other Roman Catholic. This protest would be ilegiti-) 
mate, if the new commissioner were opposed toour pub- 
lic schools and wished to break them down. But there 
is no evidence that this is the fact, nor is it even alleged., 
In the absence of any such proof it 1s manifestly unfair 
and unjust, and savors of religious proscription to insist 
that no Roman Catholic shall serve on a public-school) 
board. The strong defense of the public school is that’ 
it is public, for the benefit of all without distinction of 
race or religion, There is no other ground upon which 
to justify the taxation of people of all races and relig- 
ions for its support. Catholics are taxed for it, Catho- 
lies patronize it extensively, and Catholics as such should 
notbe excluded from its management. This is an im- 
pregnable position for the friends of the public school 
to take. If they take it and adhere to it they will com- 
pel all enemies to surrender. 

But, it is contended, the hierarchy and the press of the 
Roman Catholic Church are attacking the public school. 
They demand that the school funds shall be divided and 
a fair proportion be given to them for their parochial 
schools. This is all true, and more; some of the bishops 
have threatened Catholic parents with suspension from 
Church privileges unless they take their children from 
the public schools and send them to the parochial 
schools. Itis also true that tho the Bible has been ruled 
out of the public schools of Wisconsin in response to the 
objection of Catholics, Catholics roundly denounce the 
schools thus made ‘‘ unsectarian” as ‘‘ godless,” nay, 
worse, ‘‘ atheistic.” 

While these facts stand out conspicuously, we must 
remember that hundreds of thousands of Catholic -chil- 
dren are in the public schools: that Catholic parents in 
all these cases are satisfied that the public school is bet- 
ter than the parochial, and will not yield to ecclesiasti- 
cal pressure; that these Catholics are friends and sup- 
porters of the public schools; and that to exclude them 
from all voice in the management of these schools is to 
place them between two fires and make their position 
well-nigh intolerable. This is bad tactics. Let us op- 
pose as strenuously as we may all demands for a divis- 
ion of the funds, whether from bishop, priest or layman; 
but let us be strictly just and not proscribe individuals 
in the management of school matters, solely because 
they are Catholics. 














With this plea for justice to Catholics, we are the bet- 
ter prepared to repel Catholic attacks on the public 
school. In the first place, it is contrary to public policy 
and the public good fora Catholic bishop to threaten 
Catholic parents with ecclesiastical punishment unless 
they take their children from the public school. The 
public school is established not only to give opportunity 
for a plain education to all children; but that the State 
may ineist that they shall have this education. Tho the 
State recognizes the right of parents to educate their 
children privately, or to educate them in parochial 
schools, it cannot be right for individuals to punish those 
who obey the laws of the State and educate their child- 
ren in the schools of the State. If the example of the 
Newark prelate should be generally followed, it would be- 
come necessary to enact laws to restrain such interfer- 
ence, 

The Catholics and other denominations baving pa- 
rochial schools in Wisconsin have strongly protested 
against what is known as the Bennett lay This law 
raises the language question, which is always and every- 
where a delicate and difficult question. Portions of 
Wisconsin are almost solidly German or Scandinavian, 
and courts cannot be held without official interpreters. 
it is stated that these interpreters are ‘‘ often called on 
to interpret the testimony of bright-appearing young 
men from twenty to thirty-five years of age, who, tho 
born in this country and even in the county where they 
now reside, cannot speak, write or understand English!” 
The Bennett law is designed to remedy this obvious 
error, by requiring, not that all children shall go to the 
public school, but that they shall be taught either in the 
public or a private school, the common branches in 
English, receiving such instruction for a period of at 
ledst sixteen weeks each year. The private school must 
be approved by the Board of Education. This law, it 
is easy to see, may involve seeming hardships to those 
supporting parochial schools; but the principle is just 
and proper and the welfare of the State requires that it 
be applied, considerately but firmly. The fact that re- 
ligious instruction 1s given in these schools will not, of 
course,prevent their recognition by managers of the pub- 
lic schools. 

We have expressed approval of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin pronouncing the reading 
of the Bible in the public schools of that State unconsti- 
tutional. Some of the Catholic papers, notably The 
Catholie Standard, Archbishop Ryan’s organ, insist that 
the principle established by the Court requires that all 
text-books containing quotations from the Bible or re- 
ferring to religious matters must also be excluded. It 
will be a sufficient answer to this argument to quote 
from the decision itself. The Court says that its con- 
clusion respecting the reading of the Bible does not 
banish from the district schools such text-books as are 
founded upon the fundamental teachings of the Bible, or 
which contain extracts therefrom: 

“‘There is much in the Bible which cannot justly be 
characterized as sectarian; and there can be no valid ob- 
jection to the use of such matter in the secuiar instruction 
of the pupils. Much of it has great historical and literary 
value which may be thus utilized without violating the 
constitutional prohibition. It may also be utilized to in- 
culcate good morals—that is, our duties to each other— 
which may and ought to be inculcated by the district 
schools,” 

Having appealed unto Cesar, it is but fair that the 
petitioners should submit to his decision. 


ABOUND IN THIS GRACE ALSO. 


** SEE that ye abound in this grace also,” was Paul’s 
admonition to the Corinthians. The particular grace 
he referred to was giving. They had other graces, but 
they were deficient in this. Modern Christians have 
much of this grace; but it is a grace to be cultivated. It 
has not yet reached its ultimate development. Wealth 
israpidly increasing, and so are the opportunities to use 
it, Our civilization reaches up to higher levels and raises 
higher its ideals, Christianity prompts it to greater and 
greater efforts for the elevation of mankind and the dif- 
fusion of its comforts and blessings, and gives it that 
unselfish aspect which is at once its glory and its 
strength. Christianity teaches that no man liveth unto 
himself; that the ownership of wealth is not absolute. 
Men who gather it must scatter it for the benefit of their 
race. They must endow colleges, found asylums and 
hospitals, open libraries, build churches and support 
missione. 

The spirit of the age is intolerant of those who hoard 
their riches and live to themselves; how much more in- 
tolerant of such must be the spirit of true religion! How 
hardly shali rich men enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, 
weighed down with all their substance! It is not hon- 
orable in men to contract debts and then repudiate them. 
Every man who has prospered has contracted a solemn 
obligation, and it dishonors his profession of disciple- 
ship if he repudiates it. ‘‘ Whoso hath this world’s 
good, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up 
his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the 
love of God in him ?” 

Who can look abroad in the great fields of Africa and 
India and China and Japan, and not see that his ‘* broth- 
er hath need”? How sore is the need of the dark, cruel 
and supepsstitious mind of the “ brother” in Africa; of 
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the heathen of India, bowing down to gods of wood and 
stone; and of the multitudes in China, paying divine 
honors to their ancestors! How sore is the need of the 
“brother” in Turkey, chained to a false faith and a vi- 
cious and corrupt system! In every quarter of the 
globe there are brothers in need, and it is in our power 
to relieve them. The work has been begun; a hundred 
societies are engaged in it; there are great results on 
every hand to encourage them, and great opportunities 
to lead themon. Whatis now needed is more means, 
The fields are ready, laborers are waiting to go forth, 
societies are pleading for the means to send. them. 
Double the income of every society, and the work will 
be more than doubled. Double the number cf mission- 
aries and teachers, and the results will be increased 
fourfold. The responsibility is with the churches. Are 
they not ready for the advance? Will they do what 
they can? Then let subscriptions be doubled this year. 


ii 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR AMERICAN GEN- 
EROSITY. 


THE Archeological Institute of America has taken 
some pains to bring to the attention of the public the 
fact that an opportunity has been offered to the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens to excavate 
Delphi. Classical scholars throughout the country have 
in some measure seconded these efforts. Still it may 
not, even now, be a work of supererogation to say a 








word as to the peculiar exigency of the situation for the } 


next two months, 

The case briefly stated is this: After considerable 
parleying in regard to a complete excavation of Delphi 
by the French, the opportunity was unexpectedly, and 
yet in a perfectly legitimate way, offered to the Ameri- 
can School, provided money could be raised by a speci- 
fied date, to buy the village of Kastri, which now stands 
partly over the ground occupied by some of the most 
important buildings of ancient Delphi. The sum agreed 
upon was $60,000. The Greek Government has, at the 
request of the American Archzological Institute, twice 
extended the time for raising this amount. The limit 
now set is June Ist of the present year. It is not likely 
that any further extension of time will be asked or 
granted. 

It had been hoped that long before this the amount 
would be raised; but while hopeful progress has been 
made, unless some large additions come from a few 
generous donors the chances seem to be that the oppor- 
tunity will pass to some other country, and that the 
American School will have to content itself with cainor 
enterprises. j 

Dephi is the last great site of ancient Greek life re- 
maining to be explored. Its excavation has been talked 
of for years. The wonder grows that it should be so 
long delayed after the excavation of Olympia. The 
great question has been who should bethe happy people 
to put the spade into the soil that covers that holy place 
where the religion of Greece centered. 

The situatiom suggests the two following considera- 
tions : 

1. The excavation is sure to be a success. No sane 
man can doubt that. The wonder that excavations in 
Greece are almost always successful is passing intoa 
certainty ‘hat they will be successful. Not only His- 
sarlik, Mycenze, Olympia and Pergamon yielded sur- 
prising returns, but minor enterprises have aehieved 
results that surprised their projectors. 

The standard of success is, of course, that adopted by 
the projectors of such enterprises. It need hardly be 
said that the thought of profit is here ruled out. That 
Schliemann unearthed a great amount of gold at 
Mycenze was merely incidental. The academic spirit 
is not at home in the mart. It smiles at any association 
of scholarship and profit, and does not greatly sbrink 
from accepting as a good definition of a university, ‘‘ a 
place where nothing useful is taught.” But it has 
standards with which to estimate properly Homer and 
Shakespeare, Phidias and Raphael. Just now it is 
greatly interested in making as many side-lights as 
possible converge upon the life of the Greeks, that peo- 
ple who still teach us, and rule us from their urns. Its 
hope isin excavations. 

The recent excavation of Olympia yielded such results 
as to make necessary a recasting of the bistory of the Greek 
art. Detphi will scarcely yield a Hermes of Praxijgles. 
Possibly little sculpture was left to be covered up by the 
modern village, after the wholesale deportations of Nero 
and Constantine, and the ravages of invading barba- 
rians. One need not relinquish all hope of finding a 
few of the three thousand statues mentioned by Pliny 
as still standing at Delphi in his day. But in other 
ways unquestionably a great deal will be learned about 
Greek life; possibly more than was learned at Olympia. 
The remains of the temple of Apollo will be laid bare. 
Inscriptions many times more valuable than those the 
coyping of which cost Karl Otfried Miller his life, will 
most certainly come to light. Delphi will beeome, for 
the next five or ten years, a training school for Ameri- 
can professors and candidates for professorships. The 
classical periodieals will be full of their articles inspired 


by their work. The enterprise will accomplish for ’ 


Ameriean scholarship what the work at Olympia accom- 
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_ 3. The American School bas 3 course pointed out for 
\it very different from that which the German excavators 
ihad laid. open to them. The German Government fur- 
nished the funds for that undertaking. Imperialism has 
some manifest advantages. In America individualism 
has to do the best it can: and when a worthy object 
comes up for attention right grandly do individuals 
often make up for our lack of a royal exchequer by 
royal private beneficence. 

Tn a case like this, which appeals neither to profit nor 
pity, it is going to be a little difficult to rouse the interest 
in time. Thedanger now is that after the enterprise has 
passed into other hands, and has been carried out with 
éclat, we shall be found deploring that American schol- 
arship was obliged to turn aside from an opportunity 
such as can never recur again. For the whole field of 
exploration, Egyptian, Babylonian, Palestinian, is not 
likely to furnish an opportunity like this at Delphi. 
Private generosity has loyally, if notroyally, supported 
the American School at Athens. The colleges have ral- 
lied around it, and men who have often felt the strain, 
have given of their small means; and the school has at 
last, after nearly ten years of honorable service, during 
which it has been a training school of American classi- 
cal studies in the highest sense, secured a good school 
building, with a not altogether contemptible, tho still 
inadequate, fund for working purposes. 

All this is the result of comparatively small private 
benevolences, except the gift of the land for the school 
building from the Greek, Government. 

But the affair of Delphi is so large and conspicuous 
that it would seem as if it might call for some one large 
and conspicuous gift. Some one man might give all 
that is required to buy Kastri. The American School 
would do the rest. 

me one man might now before the first of June in- 
scribe his name on an undertaking which would make 
his name forever honorable. If he cared for honorable 
distinction, he would thus hit upon the means of making 
his name as conspicuous as if it were painted in durable 
letters a hundred feet long on the face of the Phzedriades 
which would look down upon the excavation. 


2 
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A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


WoO shall control a national University at Washing- 
ton? The Roman Catholics wart it. and have begun 
one, under the very best auspices which the Church can 
command. They might have put it in connection with 
the fine grounds and buildings of their Georgetown 
College, but they rejected the proposition, because that 
would give its control to the Jesuits, and narrow its 
scope. Of course the Catholics have no university in 
Washington yet, only a good theological seminary, but 
they mean to have the best equipped university in the 
United States, and one that would be worthy to be called 
national if it were not sectarian. 

And now we report this week the plans for another 
national university at Washington to be under Method- 
ist auspices. Equally with the Catholics the Method- 
ists are able to establish a university superior in its 
equipments to anything we now have. With such a 
man as Bishop Hurst to direct its scope, all that would 
be needed is ten or twenty million dollars. But would 
that be any more anational university than the Catholic 
one which aspires to the honor? 

And here is the plan defended by ex-President White 
and President Adams, of Cornell University. They 
would have a really national university at Washington, 
national in that it should be supported and controlled 
by the United States Government. It would require a 
very large endowment or a large annual appropriation. 
There are now several universities which have property 
of six or eight million dollars, and yet they are quite 
unable to do the work they wish todo. Were a private 
individual to endow such an institution as is required, 
with the diminishing rates of interest, the sum of ten 
millions would be meager; and that sum can hardly be 
expected, altho there are several men in the country 
who might do it if they would. We doubt very much if 
Congress, which is now refusing to pass much more im- 
portant bills for public education, would easily be per- 
suaded to vote ten millions outright; and then perhaps 
half a million additional annually, to make up the loss 
from free tuition. 

Besides this, the political question is a very serious 
one. Itis not easy to keep the patronage of a State 
University out of politics, And suppose that ex-Presi- 
dent White’s most elaborate scheme should be adopted 
for a Board of Trustees nominated by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, this Board to elect a Chancellor 
by secret ballot, the Chancellor to nominate and the 

Board confirm the first five professors, the later profes- 
sors to be nominated by the Chancellor and confirmed 
by the faculty, with power of veto by the trustees, all 
to be by secret ballot—we say, were all this done, yet 
we have not yet got so far as to keep the first step, nom- 
ination by the President and confirmation by the Sen- 
ate, out of politics. And if President and Senate c: uld 
rise above politics, like good University men, who 
should teach political economy, a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican, a protectionist or a free-trader? There would be 
a snag at the first turn of the paddle-wheel. 
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‘schemes, Catholic, Methodist and Baptist—for there is 


also a Baptist scheme—each with its call for ten mil- 
lions, with no possibility of their uniting their forces, 
rivals to each other, and with the Baptists a little ahead 
in the matter of possible money. There is no doubt that 
Washington is the best place in the United States for a 
great university wortby to be called National ; but do 
we want half a dozen to divide the students and waste 
the money? Is there not here achance for the Chris- 
tian fraternity we hear of? We do not expect a Na- 
tional University supported by the nation. Cannot the 
scheme be so enlarged that there shall be affiliation in 
labor and endowment? Can there not be separation, 
for example, in theological instructiqn and union in 
national science, philology and eeonomics? 


Editorial Notes. 


WE are compelled this week again to increase the num- 

ber ef pages of THE INDEPENDENT, besides supplying a 

cover for overflowing advertisements. It is an Easter 

number, and Easter articles and poems take the lead. As 

our Episcopalian friends point us the way in the observance 

of the Church Year, it is appropriate that three of the 

ablest veteran bishops of that Church speak on the subject. 

Bishop Clark was consecrated more than thirty-five years 
ago, Bishop Coxe, twenty-five, and Bishop Huntington, 

twenty-one years ago. They speak with authority and ex- 
perience; and we may say as much for Dr. C. H. Hall, of 
Brooklyn. But the Lord is risen for other Christians as 
well, aud General Howard this time represents the Con- 
gregational Church militant rather than the Army; Presi- 
dent Patton and Dr. Cuyler, the Presbyterians; Ex-Presi- 

dent Robinson, the Baptists; and Dr. W. H. Withrow, the 
Methodists. They give us different views, instructive or 
edifying, but all helpful. Besides this galaxy of religious 
articles, we have an unusual strength of miscellaneous and 
literary papers. One of these is a criticism of the late de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court on the liberty of 
bringing suit against States, to which we call especial at- 
tention. It is written by one of the best known and most 
experienced jurists in the country, whose name would add 
great weight to it, if we were at liberty to giveit. Dr. Mc- 
Cosh discusses the teaching of the Scottish school of phi- 
losophy, and finds it unsatisfactory at a vital point. Three 
purely literary articles are provided by as many of our best 
female writers—Grace Greenwood, Elizabeth Stoddard and 
Isabel F. Hapgood; and with these may be classed Miss 
Foote’s letter from Washington and Miss Ward’s interest- 
ing history of American embroidery. The poems are by 
Bishop Clark, Mary EF. Blake, Henry Van Dyke, George T. 
Packard, and Father Tabb, and have the flavor of Easter 
Day. The stories are by Rebecca Harding Davis, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, and W. C. Fitch. We have no room to 
indicate the wealth of the various editorial departments. 
Those who read them will know their value. 














PAUL, in his First Epistie to Timothy, speaks of some 
persons who, having ‘‘ swerved” from the “‘charity,’’ the 
*‘ pure heart,” and the “ faith unfeigned’’ which are com- 
manded in the Gospel, and constitute the spiritual essence 
of the Christian life, ‘‘ have turned aside to vain jangling.”’ 
(1 Tim. i, 6.) The Greek term translated ‘‘ vain jangling”’ 
is matatologia, and occurs powhere else in the New Testa- 
ment. In his Epistle to Titus the Apostle uses the cognate 
term mataiologos in the plural number, whicb is trans- 
lated “‘ vain talkers,” and connected with the word *‘un- 
ruly.” (Tit. i, 10.) The context in Timothy, as also in 
Titus, strongly suggests that the Apostle had special refer- 
ence, in both words, to the Judaizing teachers who gave 
**heed to fables and endless genealogies, which minister 
questions rather than godly edifying which is in faith.” 
Instead of heeding the pure Gospel as it is in Christ, 
they gave their attention to other things that were of no 
profit, and only engendered disputation to no advantage 
Paul wished Timothy to charge these persons that they 
should ‘teach no other doctrine” than that which is in 
Christ, and which relJates to him and to salvation by him. 
What the Apostle said to Timothy in a special relation, and 
for a special purpose, is, so far as the principle is concerned 
alike pertinent and important in all ages. The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ has its basis in a certain set of facts relating 
to him and made known in the Bible, and in a certain set 
of doctrines relating to him and equally made known ir 
that Book; and these facts and doctrines taken together 
define Christ as the Saviour of the world, and answer the 
great question as to what sinners must do in order to be 
saved by him. Here lies the essence of the Gospel, and 
here lies its power, as a system of grace to save “‘ men from 
the wrath to come.”’ To these facts and doctrines both the 
Church and her ministry should give such a prominence. 
such a constancy of utterance, and such a zeal in their dif- 
fusion, that there will be no opportunity, time or place 
for “ vain jangling” or foolish talking of any sort. Use- 
less and profitless debates, intense zeal about minor and 
unimportant points that have no vital relation to the es 
sence of the Gospel, idle and unwarrantable speculations 
that have no basis in the Word of God, sectarian shibbo- 
leths magnified out of all proportion to their real worth, 
and, indeed, all discussions of matters that have no ten- 
dency either to convert sinners or promote godliness in the 
Church, fall into Paul’s category of “ vain jangling.” They 
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his phraseology fittingly represents their character. We 
know of no better way not to do wrong than to be con- 
stantly engaged in doing right. So there is no better way 
to avoid “ vain jangling” than to be so absorbed and oc- 
cupied with the truth of God as he has revealed it in his 
Word, that one will have no time to be occupied with any- 
thing else. The best way to preach down error and drive 
infidelity out of the world is to preach Christ in the great 
facts and doctrines of his Gospel with such earnestness and 
simplicity that error and infidelity will of themselves ask 
for a leave of absence. Far more good will be done in this 
way than by pitched battles of mere controversy, especially 
about points that are entirely non-essential. Paul was an 
exceedingly sensible man in dealing with facts, and he 
showed his good sense in what he said to Timothy about 


Mr. C. K. TUCKERMAN, who declared in the January 
number of the North American Review that he remem- 
bered hearing Dr. Lyman Beecher preach a sermon in Bos- 
ton in which he told how a child, dropped and killed 
through the carelessness of a nurse, became a tenant of 
Hell because it had not been baptized, finds sccasion in the 
April number of the Review to revise his memory. The 
evidence has come abundantly, including a letter from Dr. 
Edward Beecher, showing that Lyman Beecher indignantly 
repudiated the doctrine that infants are lost. But Mr. 
Tuckerman discovers a correspondent who locates the 
story in Litchfield, Conn., and who reports that it was 
Governor Oliver Wolcott who left the church in indigna- 
tion wben the sermon was preached. Even this storyis ab- 
surd, considering that Dr. Lyman Beecher, in the second 
year of his ministry in Boston, declared that in all bis life 
he had “* never seen nor heard of any book which contained 
such a sentiment, nor a man, minister or layman, who be- 
lieved or taught”’ the damnation of infants. We think Mr. 
Tuckerman had better look up, if possible, the evidence 
more carefully of what Dr. Beecher did or taught in the 
first few years of his ministry. 





THERE are two important bills on the liquor question 
now in the hands of the Special Committee on the Alcho- 
holic Liquor Traffic, which we trust will soon be reported 
to the House of Representatives. One of these, H. R. Bill 
5, 958, is intended to provide for a commission of inquiry 
into the extent and effects of the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 
This is substantially the same bill that has been repeatedly 
passed by the Senate, and that bas always failed in the 
House. The prospect of its passage in the House this year 
is said to be excellent. The Select Committee, to which it 
has been referred, are very friendly toward the objects of 
the bill and to the temperance cause generally; and if they 
can only feel that the weight of pablic opinion is in favor 
of the bill, they will undoubtedly report it and insist upon 
its passage. We suggest that the constituents of Con- 
gressmen write to their representatives and urge that this 
bill be passed. Itis fair and just to ail concerned, and if 
it should become a law we shall bein a fair way to obtain 
from an unprejudiced source valuable information on the 
subject of the liquor business. If the evils of this traffic 
have, as its defenders insist, been very greatly exaggerated, 
they should be ready to join with the opponents of the traf- 
tie in demanding this inquiry. The other bill to which we 
refer is H. R. Bill No. 5, 678. This bill proposes to prohibit 
the transportation of intoxicating liquors from any State 
or Territory into any other State or Territory where the sale 
of such intoxicating liquors isunlawful. The object of this 
bill 1s very reasonable, and Congress should enact it without 
delay. A similar bill has been before Congress several 
times, but has always failed. Congress alone having con- 
trol of interstate commerce, can it prevent the shipping into 
a probibitory State of intoxicating liquors; and as it is the 
conceded right of eyery State to manage its own internal 
affairs, and to prohibit, if it chooses, all traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors, it is wrong in principle to compel any State 
to receive from other States that which is prohibited. 
Temperance people should give special attention to these 
two bills, and bring all the influence they can to bear on 
the members of Congress in order that they may be passed. 


THE instinct of the colored people of Virginia has de- 
clared that the Democratic Party of that State is opposed to 
Negro education. It looks as if such would prove to be the 
fact. A strong effort has been made to convert the Virginia 
Normal and Collegiate Institute for colored pupils at 
Petersburg into alunaticasylum. Thisscarcely escaped be- 
ing done. When it failed the Legislature amended the law 
pertaining to the Institute by changing the colored Board 
of Visitors to a white Board, removing the old Board com- 
posed entirely of colored men appointed by a Democratic 
Governor. The word “Collegiate” also, we understand, 
has been expunged from the title, so that it will be in 
the future, The Virginia Normal Institution. Thus edu- 
cation in collegiate studies will be unceremoniously wiped 
out, and this by a Legislature which annually gives a very 
handsome appropriation for the University of Virginia—an 
institution to which colored pupils are not admitted. After 
turning out the colored Visitors the Governor has replaced 
them by men whose interest in the Institution we cannot at 
all vouch for, if they are such men as Mr. P. C. Cabell of 
Amherst County. It was he who offered the measure to 
abolish the school entirely and use the building for an in- 
sane asylum. He is now set tocontrol its management. 
Mr. Massey has lately been elected Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for Virginia. It is he who virtually 
declared against the public schools for colored people. He 
said colored people paid ouly a small preportion of the 
taxes. But as the Harrisonburg Spirit of the Valley, a 
white paper, says: 

“Now, if the colored children are to have for their scheols 
only the money which the colored people pay into the treasury 
in taxes, then by a parity of reasoning each man is to have for 
his children’s schooling only the amount he pays as taxes. This 
means that each man is to educate his own children—in other 
wor 13 it meaas the abandonment of the free school system.” 
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THE end of the Barnwell tragedy bas come, a mouthing 
farce. The grand jury of Barnwell County has made a 
presentment in the case of the eight Negroes, two charged 
with murder and six held as witnesses, who were taken 
out of the county jail December 27th, and shot to death. 
The presentment speaks of 

“the recent forcible entry of our jail by masked men in the 
darkness of night; the taking thence of eight defenseless 
prisoners; the shooting them to death in cold blood, a deed 
which Your Honor has characterized as a brutal butchery and 
a most cowardly and cold-blooded assassination”; 
and continues: 

“We have approached the consideration of this crime with an 
abiding faith in the loyalty and humanity of our people, reso- 
lutely determined to discharge the onerous responsibility de- 
volved, unsought, upon us by our country; with faith to our 
country, to our State and to society; but so far no bill of indict- 
ment has been laid before us, no information, direct or indi- 
rect, nothing tangible upon which to proceed.” 

Big words and small deeds. The murderers are perfectly 
safe, altho the community knows perfectly well who they 
were. 


THE Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections, in 
the majority report thereof, finds that Messrs. Sanders and 
Power, the Republican Senators claiming the right to 
represent the State of Montana in the Senate of the United 
State, are the lawfully elected Senators from that State. 
This is the view which the Senate will most likely adopt 
in disposing of this case; and in that event all the new 
States recently admitted into the Union will be repre- 
sented in the Senate of the United States by Republicans. 
The legal point in the case ta@rns upon the question 
whether the five Republicans from Silver Bow County, in 
Montana, who voted for Sanders and Power, were legally 
entitled to cast these votes. If they were, then these gen- 
tlemen were elected Senators of the United States, and 
have the right to the seats. The majority of the Senate 
Committee answers this question in the affirmative, and, 
in so doing, adopts and follows the decision of the u- 
preme Court of Montana, in which it was held that the 
five Republicans referred to were elected in Silver Bow 
County, and hence were legally empowered to cast their 
votes for Messrs. Sanders and Power. The Democrats in 
Montana made an effort to prevent the result by getting 
up a bogus House of Representatives, which the Supreme 
Court declared not to be a lawful body. The effort hence 
failed of the end intended. 

GOVERNOR HILL, last week, asked the two houses of the 
Legislature of this State to unite with him in requesting the 
Court of Appeals to express an opinion as to the constitu- 
tionality of the Saxton Ballot Reform Bill, just passed by 
the Legisiature, and then awaiting his action. He could 
not, unless he has lost his common sense, have supposed 
that the Legislature would do the thing he professed to de- 
sire. It had just passed this Dill, and, in passing it, had ex- 
pressed its deliberate judgment on the question of constitu- 
tionality; and there was notthe remotest probability that 
it would re-open the question or imply any doubt on the 
point, for the sake of gratifying Governor Hill, or for the 
relief of his constitutional scruples. Moreover, Governor 
Hill ought to be lawyer enough to know that the Court of 
Appeals, under the Constitution and laws of this State, has 
nothing to do with the extra judicial question which he 
proposed to have it consider, and that, as a court, it could 
not act upon the subject at all. If he bimself wanted 
light for his own guidance, then he might have consulted 
his Attorney-General, or anybody else whom he chose to 
consult; and no matter whom he should consult, or whether 
he consulted anybody, the question whether he should 
sign the bill or not was one for him and nobody else to set- 
tle upon his own official responsibility. Any effort to drag 
in the Court of Appeals, or induce the Legislature virtually 
to make a fool of itself to suit his conveuience, bas the ap- 
pearance of being a mere trick on his part, and withal too 
transparent to pass muster as a first-class specimen of 
political cunning. The Legislature acted wisely in not 
acceding to his request. If he did not believe the bill to 
be constitutional, then the proper course for him to pursue 
was to veto it and take the responsibility without any 
dodging and shrinking. Tricksters sometimes outwit. 
themselves, and, in getting out of one “ hole,’’ get them- 
selves into a deeper one. Such seems to be the fate of Gov- 
erpor Hill. 


....Lt is interesting to notice with what respect the Jew- 
ish papers speak of the late Dr. Fravz Delitzsch. And yet 
he was the most active man in Germany in the attempt to 
convert the Jews. He was at the head of a society for the 
purpose, and educated missionaries to the Jews, and trans- 
lated the New Testament into Hebrew. With their gen 
eral regard for him is to be contrasted the tone of con- 
tempt which they adopt toward most of the missionary 
work to the Jews in this country. We suspect that the 
reason is that they really could not help respecting Dr. 
Delitzsch as a thorough scholar, an earnest believer, a true 
friend of their race, and their warm defender in the anti- 
Semitic crusade. Possibly if the lead in missionary work 
for the Jews had fallen into such hands in this city and 
elsewhere, it would not have met with such contempt. It 
is openly charged in the Jewish press that the leading mis- 
sionary here is utterly ignorant of Hebrew; that his con- 
verts are bought with money, and are notoriously disrepu- 
table; and it is a fact that no financial reports are made to 
the public. 


...-Prince Bismarck has had his final audience with the 
Emperor, and, if we may trust reports, a confidential con- 
versation, with a view to future contingencies, with our 
American Minister, Mr. Phelps, and has retired, nmid the 
loud applause of all the people, to his country home. We 
need to repeat to ourselves again that no one man is essen- 
tial to the existence or the welfare of the nation. But wé 
may also remember that one man may do an enormous in- 
jury to a nation; and there is some reason to fear that the 
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Emperor may prove to be that man. Indications increase 
to the effect that there was a definite and sharp difference 
between the Emperor and his trustworthy counselor. We 
cannot be too sure of the future of a country whose King 
says: “I will crush those that oppose me.”’ That depends 


upon the temper of his people. Charles I did not find it 
‘easy. 


...“ The spade is continually unearthing proofs of what Dr. 


‘Mendenhall calls the ‘ inerrancy ’ of the Scriptures.” 
‘So says The Indian Witness, depending on The Methodist 


Review, and well does the latter report the most im- 
portant confirmatory character of these discoveries of the 
spade. But when our Calcutta contemporary proceeds to 
quote: 

“The expedition to Babylon from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania reports in favor of the biblical account of the Tower of 
Babel, thus establishing, so far, the truthfulness of the Penta- 
teuch, and once more confounding the critics,” 
it gives its readers what is both absurd and false. There 
are no more dangerous foes of faith than those whosupport 
it with lies. 


.... The Irish Catholic Benevolent Union Journal, in 
chronicling the action of Congress prohibiting the sale of 
liquors in Oklahoma until people shall have a chance to 
decide the question of license with probibition for them- 
selves, notes the fact ‘that all who voted in opposition 
were Democrats,” and regards it as a matter of course. 
The same paper quotes a priest as thanking it for showing 
up ‘‘ that chief of the gang of spell-binders that are fooling 
our people and priests, the Hon. Dan Dougherty,” with 
“‘his trite stories and mimicry, fifty cents a ticket, and 
claps galore.””’ Heis the man, it says, who is the chosen 
orator of the grand convention of the liquor-sellers. The 
Journal is the organ of a hundred thousand young total 
abstinence Irishmen. 


...-The Upper House of Convocation of the Church of 
Englaid has lately decided to retain unchanged the form 
of service to be used on receiving a Roman Catholic ora 
Nonconformist. The New Testament reading in this ser- 
vice is the parable of the Lost Sheep. In the discussion 
on the subject one of the bishops said they must have sume 
reading which would indicate to the convert that he is not 
merely going from one room to another when he comes 
back to the fold of the Church. Think of Richard Baxter, 
and John Robinson, and C. H. Spurgeon, and F. W. Faber 
as lost sheep! Think of millions who have died in the 
Christian faith, but outside of the Established Church, as 
lost sheep, and outside of God’s fold ! 


.... After the defeat in the Senate of his Education Bill, 
Senator Blair introduced another bill which contained 
some of its provisions, and which also provides more liber- 
ally for schools in the District of Columbia. On the latter 
point there ought to be no difference among legislators. 
In view of the temper of the white South, it is no wonder 
that that the former bill was defeated, it is only a matter 
for regret. It means a longer period of stress and tension 
in the Gulf States, more protracted ignorance and pov- 
erty. The South might have had an adequate school sys- 
tem if it had been willing to accept it. For refusing, 
whites will suffer quite as much as blacks. 


.... Apropos of the appeal we make in another column 
for the exploration of the famous shrine of Delphi by the 
American School at Athens,we may mentiow the late discov- 
ery at Lycosura of the tragnients of the group of Ceres and 
Proserpina described by Pausanias as seen by him in the 
temple of Proserpina (Despoena), and carved by Demophon. 
The work is of excellent quality, of the fourth century B.c., 
and pearly all the fragments have been recovered. It is an 
immense composition. with smaller side figures, and is the 
first example yet found of the genuine image adored by the 
worshipers in the temple. 


....A Working-girls’ Society is an organization formed 
among busy women and girls to secure by co-operation 
means of self-improvement, opportunities for social inter- 
course, and the development of higher, nobler aims. It is 
governed by the members, for the members, and strives to 
be self-supporting. A convention of these societies has 
been called by the President, Miss Grace H. Dodge, to 
meet in this city April 15th, 16th and 17th, to discuss the 
various interests of these clubs. All interested are invited 
to attend the services. They are admirable organizations 
and no charity. 


....The petition of the Roman Catholics of Edgerton, 
Wis., against the reading of the Bible in public schools, 
upon which petition the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of that State excluding the Bible from the schools 
was based, states as one objection to the reading of the 
Bible that such reading is likely to lead to the adoption of 
** dangerous errors, irreligious faith, practice and worship.”’ 
Did God, then, make a mistake in giving such a revelation 
to men? Or is the Catholic Church mistaken in holding that 
the study of God’s Word tends to an “‘irreligious faith” ? 


....We have only space this week to call attention to the 
infamous H. R. Bill 6,420, which has passed the Lower 
House and is now pending in the Senate. It proposes to 
have a special census taken of the Chinese in this country, 
and to punish thereafter by deportation or imprisonment 
all Chinese in this country whose names are not found in 
that census. Send to your Congressman for a copy of the 
bill, and write to your Senators expressing your mind con- 
cerning it. The missionary societies propose to send in 4 
joint protest. Let every Christian be heard from at once. 


....-As we report elsewhere at the Union meeting of the 
various denominational clubs in this city last Monday 
evening, Dr. Taylor remarked that he had never exchanged 
here with a Baptist. Immediately Dr. MacArthur invited 
him toexchange next Sunday morning; which invitation 
Dr. Taylor accepted, and last Sunday the exchange took 
place, doubtless to the pleasure of both their congregations. 

....[f everybody expects everybody to be pleased with 
everything in the new tariff law to be enacted by Congress , 
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then everybody is destined to be disappointed. The best 
that Congress can do, in dealing with such a question, is to 
secure the greatest aggregate advantage to the whole 
country, with the fewest practicable disadvantages to 
special interests. With this the people ought to be satis- 
fied. 


....-Even yet the World’s Fair bill hangs fire in Con- 
gress. The House has passed a bill allowing Chicago until 
1898 to make preparatiens, but the Senate bas not yet 
acted, We are glad to see it settled by the House that the 
subscriptions offered by Chicago are trustworthy. We 
hope that the Senate will make no delay and that the work 
will be hastened on as rapidly as possible. 


....- Tbe House of Representatives last week passed the 
bill for admitting the Territory of Wyoming into the Union 
asa State. The Senate will probably concur with this ac- 
tion, and this will add another State to the Union. The 
measure went through the House by a strictly party vote, 
with the exception of a single Republican, who voted with 
the Democrats against the bill. 


... Sheriff Flack has concluded to take time by the fore- 
lock, and resign his office, thus saving the Governor the 
trouble of removing him. Nothing in the office ever be- 
eawe him like the leaving of it. He retires from public 
life a disgraced and ruined man. The spectacle presented 
by his record may well fill the whole city with a profound 
sense of shame. 


....Saould the two Houses of Congress pass a bill in- 
creasing the coinage of sham dollars to the rate of $4,500,000 
per month, as is proposed in the Senate bill on this subject, 
then the country will look hopefully to the President for a 
square and emphatic veto upon such a measure. His mes- 
sage virtually commits him to veto sucha bill. 


...-A beloved Methodist divine, acknowledging the 
receipt of a cheque in paymert for an article, adds: 

The above is on its way of mercy. When it came there was 
lying before me an application for aid to a poor church in Mis- 
souri, and for a Catholic temperance paper. It was blessed both 
to receive and give. 

....Mrs, Mary E. Flack is justly a legal petitioner for 
divorce from her disgraced and faithless husband, who got 
up the bogus suit in her name for the purpose of his own 
release from her, as well as the gratification of base pas- 
sion. That she is entitled to a divorce from him, with a 
liberal alimony, is beyond all question. 

.... The fact that the savings banks of this State hold 
$550,066,657 to the credit of their depositors, who, for the 
most part, are persons of small means, tells a magnificent 


story of the success and utility of the savings bank system 
in this State. New York State is the imperial center of the 
system in this country and the world. 


.-.. the Supreme Court of Rhode Island does not share 
with Governor Hill in his conscientious scruples about the 
coustitutionality of Ballot Reform legislation. Such leg- 


is'ation has already been adopted in eight States of the 
Union, and no court has devided against it. 


.--- The bill to abolish arrest in civil cases, pending in 
the Senate of this State, proposes to abolish in all forms 
imprisonment for debt, and would, if enacted into law, 


wipe out Ludlow Street jailin this city, and put an end to 
not a little injustice toward debtors. 


...- Seldom has humanity witnessed a sadder spectacle 
than that of Sheriff Flack’sson on the witness stand, with 
bold front seeking to blacken the name of the woman that 
bore him and nursed him. One turns away with unutter- 
able disgust from such a sight. 


...-The Maine ice harvest is estimated to amount to 
about 2,000,000 tons. This looks as tho there would be ice 
enough to ‘* go round” without any severe pinching 1n the 


supply. or any just occasion for putting up the price to ex- 
orbitant rates, 


--David B. Hill, of this State, wants to have the Court 


of Appeals annexed to the Executive Chamber, for his gu- 
bernatorial convenience. 








Jesus had perfect Knowledge of the character of Ju- 
das when be chose him as one of the Twelve disciples; but 
he did not expose him to the other disciples until just be- 
fore the act of betrayal. Why, with this knowledge, be 


thus chose him, is nowhere stated in the Gospel narrative; 
and it is useless to speculate on the point. 


..--** Wilt thou be made whole?” said Jesus to the impo- 
tent man whom he met for the first time at the pool of Be- 
thesda in Jerusalem, and to whom he speedily said: “ Rise, 
take up thy bed, and walk.”? The question was prompted 
by compassion. The cure that followed his words was ef- 
fected by divine power. ‘‘ Wilt thou be saved?” is the 
question which Jesus puts to every man who has the 
Knowledge of his Gospel. 


...-Martin Luther in his comment upon the words of 
Jesus, in which the latter said: “ But me it [the world] 
hateth, because I testify of it, that the works thereof are 
evil,”’ pithily remarks: ‘*One knave agrees with another, 
for one crow does not scratch out the eyes of another crow.”’ 
The hatred of Christ, tho unreasonable iv the hater, is psy- 
chologically in accordance with the hater’s spiritual state. 
Evil never likes that which is good. 


...“* How can these things be ?”’ said Nicodemus to 
Jesus in regard to the doctrine of the new birth. (John 
iii, 9.) Jesus did not tell him how they could be, but sim- 
ply told him the facts relating to this. doctrine. God in 

is Word does not answer all the curious questions of 
men. He simply gives them facts, doctrines, duties and 
promises, as the basis for their action; and this is enough 
for all practical purposes. 


--..Any one who reads the four Gospels will readily see 
that there was av immense stir among the Jews created 
by the preaching and miracles of Jesus. While his preach- 
ing did not please the mass of the people, especially their 
leaders, his miracles excited their astonishment. Had he 
assumed the character of a military chieftain, and headed 
arebellion against the Roman authority, he could have 
carried the whole nation with him. This, however. he 
Senin ea, refused to do, and hence was not the kind of 

essiah that the people wanted. 
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WE may say that Mr. West, the British Minister, left 
. our shores a year ago in great disfavor with Mr. Cleve- 
land and some of the Democratic Party; but for his 
daughters there were only regard and affection felt by 
the people here in Washington. There were three of 
them; the eldest was Miss Victoria West, who had the 
charge of her sisters, herself not more than twenty 
years old when her father first came here, and the two 
younger sisters still at their Jessons. Miss West felt the 
responsibilities of her position and did her best to ward 
her sisters and her father, She had asmall, graceful head 
with eyes that, neither dark nor light, but with the 
modeling of the face around them, were very expressive 
and pleasant; she was slender, carried herself well, and 
spoke English with a little foreign accent, rather diffi- 
cult to place—it was not quite a Frenchwoman’s accent 
because it was too nearly English, yet it was of that 
nature, as she had been educated in a French convent. 
The first winter she was here the Legation had the Mar- 
quis of Lorne as a guest, and gave a ball for bit. 
Everybody that was invited went in their best 
clothes, and it was quite a fine affair. But the 
thing that was more interesting than even 
looking at Lord Lorne with his handsome profile, was to 
see the little look of anxiety on the face of Miss West 
lest she should not do her full duty as hostess. She need 
not have worried, it was pleasure enough tosee the most 
distinguished people in Washington, including General 
and Mrs. Sheridan. One of the ladies, the wife of a New 
England Senator, awoke a lively expression on the face 
of the Marquis, by telling him that she had heard Mrs, 
Stowe speak of seeing him as a boy when she visited 
England after she wrote ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” ‘* You 
were a boy then, Mrs. Stowe said, and you were in train- 
ing by your mother, to appear in society before ladies, 
She remembered you as the handsomest, shyest little 
feliow-she ever saw. It was to overcome the shyness 
that your mother had you down in the parlor among 
them. She said you were to show her some fine old 
engravings that she wanted to see. Youstood by her side 
and turned the leaves, you did everything as the well- 
bred child should do it. and yet she had a feeling that 
you were desperately frightened in spite of everything 
she could do to make you at ease. Afterward your 
mother told Mrs, Stowe that your forehead was covered 
with a dew of perspiration, you were so shy.” The Mar- 
quis remembered Mrs. Stowe, but could hardly believe 
that he had been so shy, he had overcome it so thor- 
oughly. The ball wound up with a dance, Sir Roger 
de Coverly, in which the Marquis led with Miss West; 
and it was only then that she, feeling that her cares 
were over, lost the little worried look in her face and 
seemed to enjoy herself as much as the rest. 

Now, all who knew her here are glad to learn that she is 
engaged to be married to a cousin, with a title similar to 
her father’s, Lord Sackville, whether given by courtesy 
or not, as some of the English titles are, I donot know. 
Mr. West became Lord Sackville through the death of a 
brother. The wedding of Miss West is to be in the au- 
tumn and will be quite a fine affair. A younger sister 
married a young French attaché of M. de Salanson, 
whom she met here, and Miss West saw to the wedding 
outfit as carefully as if she had been her sister’s 
mother. 

Two Ibsen readings and three talks upon English and 
Continental politics have helped the lady part of society 
to pass the time agreeably and with a certain amount of 
mental profit. Mrs. Winsbow read the first time in the 
parlors of Mrs. Hildrenk to quite a distinguished audi- 
ence—Mrs. Dawes, Mrs. Cockrell, Mrs, Outhwaite, Mrs. 
Horatio King, Mrs. Romero, Mrs, Charles Nordhoff, Mrs. 
Hoar, Mrs. Squire, Mrs. Owen, Mrs. Dall; and they all 
listened as if they liked it. The next reading is to be at 
Mr. Justice Fuller’s house and she will read ‘‘ The Doll’s 
House.” One cannot help hking Ibsen in this last story 
just for the object he has in view—that of showing the 
melancholy results of making a pet and a pretty fool of a 
woman instead of giving her the chance that knowledge 
and education would open to her. 

The three political talks were given at the house of 
Mrs. Warder, and were in some ways a disappointment 
to those who assembled in Mrs. Warder’s dining-room. 
Mrs. Rigbye, the Eaglish lady who was the lecturer, did 
not put in politics enough to please her audience. There 
was too much geography connected with Africa when 
she spoke of that, and she gave Switzerland, that neat 
little republic, whose ways we should like to know all 
about, too little space,as if it were of no account at 
all beside the big empires around it. 

The Vice-President and his family have returned from 
their trip to Florida, and have already given one sena- 
torial dinner. The list of guests reads a long line, all Sen- 
ator and Mrs. except the very last name, Mr. Rose. So 
Washington smiles and says: ‘‘ It was an executive ses- 
sion.” Then if you ask why, you are answered: ‘ Be- 
cause they met under the Rose.” Senator Vance was 
one of the guests without Mrs. Vance, who is in mourn- 
ing this winter. The Senator had been guilty of a rather 
humorous speech that afternoon over Mr. Sherman’s 
Anti-Trust Bill, He and the other Democratic Senators 





' consider that the tariff is the root of all evil, in the 


business world. If we had free trade the millennium 
would begin at once. The bill was tu be sent to the Ju- 
diciary Committee if the Democratic Senators could 
get it there, and Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, rather press- 
ed the motion, saying ‘‘ that it was a mode of having a 
safe and profitable conclusion to the great controversy 
about irusts, and that unbecoming haste in passing the 
bill would recoil upon the Senate and bring it into con- 
tempt.” Then Mr. Vance said, in his wish to defeat the 
bill out and out, being something of a fighter and a per- 
son who likes to meet a thing squarely, *‘that the Ju- 
diciary Committee was the great mausoleum of senato- 
rial bantlings, If the bill were referred and ever came 
back to the Senate, it would be so mutilated it would 
not be worth the paper on which it was written. The 
country knew by this time where the Senate deposited 
its dead. The country had found out that when Sena- 
tors desired the death of a bill and were desirous not to 
put themselves on record as having directly struck the 
blow which caused its death, they referred it tothe Ju- 
diciary Committee, where it slept its last sleep.” 

This was a blow at that Committee which provoked a 
smile among his brethren on the floor, and ought to 
have brought Mr. Evarts te his feet with something 
witty suited to the occasion; but it did not. Mr. Vance’s 
remarks may have had an effect he did not desire, how- 
ever, as the bill was not sent to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and Mr. Sherman gave notice that he should press 
it to a vote the next day. ; 

At a party the other night, which I hasten to say was 
called a‘‘ small and early”—altho nine o’clock was the 
hour named and scarcely anybody was there by half- 
past nine, and everybody had on their good clothes when 
they did come—still it was not so large but that you 
could easily see the people in the rooms, songe one 
pointed out Mrs. Kilpatrick, the widow of General Kil- 
patrick, who died a few years ago in Chili, where he had 
been sent as a representative of our Government. She 
is living here in the city, but does not go into society 
very much. She is a Spanish Chilian, petite, with a 
fair skin and dark eyes, and quantities of black hair, 
put up in a massive coil on the top of her head. ‘It 
sweeps the ground when it is unfastened,” said an en- 
thusiastic lady to me afterward; *‘ you ought to see it 
down.” She wore a black dress of some gauzy material, 
folded surplice-wise across the front of the waist, and 
on the side of the folds three diamond stars. I knew it 
was in memory of her soldier-husband, and presently 
after I had been introduced to her I spoke of having 
seen him once. Her face lightened up even more than 
before, and she recalled the time, which was the pres- 
entation of a service of plate to him in Hartford sever- 
al years ago. 

‘* Ah yes, we have a navy—our ships are great”—and 
she looked at me a little roguishly. I understood the 
allusion and answered, ‘* Yes, I know, greater than ours: 
but we are having a navy, you know.” 

Then she became American—‘I always think this 
country shall have the best of everything. It is great, 
itis rich. It shall deserve and have it, The navy will 
be that one day.” 

I gave her my blessing for thinking so well of us and 
hoped her thoughts and wishes would be prophetic. 

The Education Bill came to an end at last, by being 
voted down in the Senate. Senator Hawley in speaking 
against the Bill made two points, which are especially 
worthy of notice. He said that in the first place it as- 
sumed an unnecessary labor for the nation. Inthe next 
place it belonged to a large class of measures which 
tended to assume for the Federal Government that which 
was properly the duty of the State. He then called at- 
tention to the state of the schools in Washington. 
‘“‘There are not school-houses enough in the city of 


Washington, where Congress has exclusive jurisdiction: 
so that a large number of children have to * ride and tie’ 
—half attend school in the forenoon and half in the 
afternoon. Congress thus showed that it could not 
conduct the common schools of the District of Colum- 
bia.” The Senator touched on one of the things that is 
a disgrace to our Government—right here under the 
shadow of its own headquarters, there are not school- 
houses enough for the children that live there. Mr. 
Blair has promptly introduced a_ new bill, differing a 
little from the old one, but with no paragraph that 
touches the condition of things nearest the Govern- 
ment. 

In the House it was interesting to see, last week, the 
interest shown in the contested election from Maryland, 
Mr. Compton, a Democrat, was seated, and his place 
contested by Mr. Mudd, who said he had no busi- 
ness there. The galleries were filled to overflowing on 
the day that the subject was debated in open House. 
Mr. McComas, of Maryland, a bright man, who is the 
author of the Bill to prevent gerrymandering in the next 
election, is one of the few Republicans who bas been 
re-alected several times from that State. He isa clear, 
able man, and his speech was listened to by the Repub- 
lican side, and by more on the Democratic side than 
usually listen when an opponent hasthe floor. Itended 
in sending Mr. Compton away, and giving the seat to 
Mr. Mudd; but nobody will ever know which had been 
lawfully elected. : 

The World’s Fair Bill went through the House in a 
creditable manner, and its friends have tried to get the 
Senate to be equally prompt with it, but without suc- 
cess, possibly from a feeling against ** indecent haste, 
which Mr. Morgan was afraid of in the Anti-Trust Bill, 
There was, however, one concession to business on the 
part of the Senate; they made an effort to pass a resolu- 





tion muget at eleven o'clock hereafter, 
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SOCIAL UNIONS AND CHRISTIAN FELLOW- 
8 





FOUR DENOMINATIONS MEET TO TALK AND EAT 
TOGETHER. 


A JOINT meeting of the Baptist, Methodist and Presby- 
terian Sociel Unions and tbe Congregational Club was 
held on Monday evening of last week at the Lenox Lycevn 
in Madison Avenue. The topic discussed was * Social 
Unions and Christian Fellowsbip.”” Dr. Lucien C. War- 
ner presided, and addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. 
R. S. MacArthur, Bishop E. G. Andrews, the Rev. Dr. 
Charles L. Thompson and the Rev. Dr. William M. Tay- 
lor, representing the several unions in the order named, 
There were more than1,000 people present, it was said; the 
clergymen and Jaymen of the four denominations being 
accompanied by their wives. Music was furnished by the 
Hungarian Orchestra, and after the speaking refreshments 
were served on the lower floor. 

The object of the gathering was to bing into closer re- 
lationship the several churches, that the pastors, officers 
and members might know each other better, and-exchange 
views on Charch work, especially the particular religious 
interests, denominational and general, which it is the 
province of Social Unions to build up. A practical illus- 
tration of the good sought to be accomplished was seen 
when Dr. MacArthur, of the Calvary Baptist Church, 
publicly invited Dr. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
te exchange pulpits with him on the fellowing Sunday 
morning. Amid the.applause of the hundreds present, 
Dr. Taylor accepted the invitation, and like clansmen true, 
the Scotchmen clasped hands to seal the compact. 

For nearly twenty years they have have been neighbors; 
their churches now less than a mile and a quarter apart, 
and formerly separated by only half a mile, and yet they 
have never exchanged pulpits. Dr. Taylor had mentioned 
asa source of regret that he had never exchanged here 
with a Baptist Minister on the Lord’s Day, when Dr. 
MacArthur sprarg to his feet with the query: 

** Will you exchange pulpits with me next Sunday morn- 
ing?” 

“1 will gladly do so,” was the hearty response of the 
Tabernacle pastor. 

Dr. Warner gracefully introduced the speakers, giving 
first afew facts about the organization of the different 
Unions. The first speaker was Bishop Andrews, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who said that he was a be- 
liever in Christian unity; and gave a little family history 
to show how his brothers and sisters had scattered among 
the various denominations. When they came together on 
anniversary occasions, the lines that divided the Churches 
seemed of little significance to them. So the lines that 
separated the four denominations represented at this recep- 
tion did not make four Churches. ‘‘ We are brethren,’’ he 
said; ‘‘to us there is one Lord, one faith, one baptism; one 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all.”’ Several interesting incidents from bis re 
cent trip to theOrient were given by the Bishop, who in 
closing laid down these three principles for the Churches to 
follow if they would present an undivided front: (1) Mutual 
respect; (2) personal self-respect; and (3) the recognition 
of common grace. 

Dr. MacArthur said that the credit of havivg orizinated 
Social Unions belonged to the Baptist denomination. The 
first one was started in Boston; simultaneously several 
unions sprang up in Philadelphia, Brooklyn, New York, 
and “even in Chicago.”” In speaking of Christian unity, 
he said that he seldom pleaded for it; he just goes along 
and enjoys it. He is always afraid of the man who is 
shouting loudly for Christian unity; he feels that he is 
demanding the one thing that he needs most. Dr. Gordon, 
of Boston, in welcoming to that city the Evavgelical Alli- 
ance, said that he had few tears to shed with those who 
are weeping over “‘the scandal of a divided Christendom.” 
With emphasis Dr. MacArthur said: 

‘I tell you we are one. Christendom is not divided, We 
are one in laboring for all that is good. Dr. Gordvu. called 
attention to the fact that there are to-day 40 missionary 
societies laboring in India, 33 in China, 34 in Africa, and 
that the Bible has been translated into 280 languages and 
dialects. {f the Church were orly one organization, only 
a small part of this could have been accomplished. If the 
four denominations represented here to-night were one 
body, even the Baptists, there would not be one-tenth done 
for the evangelization of the beathen thatis being done 
to-day. Every man is my brother, rich or poor, white or 
black, red or yellow, educated or ignorant. If it were ad- 
visable to form a federation of the Churches, [should think 
these principles ought to be set down as essential: (1) The 
Word of God as the only rule of faith and practice; (2) No 
Church has a right to exist unless it represeats some New 
Testament truth not clearly set forth in some other Church; 
(3) All attempts at organic union should begin with the 
several denominations; (4) The righte of all should be duly 
considered.” 

Dr. Taylor said that Christian fellowship was a common 
participation in the blessings which Christ died to pro- 
cure. Hethought that such a manifestion of oneness as 
that presented by the meetings of these Christian brethren 
was of great value. Christian fellowshipis not wholly 
dependent upon the will of man. In illustration of this 
he referred toa few of the hymns found in every book, 
mingled together regardless of the fact that they are to be 
used in a Methedist, or Baptist, or Presbyterian or Congre- 
gational Church. 

Dr. Thompson tracéd back the theological pedigree of the 
various denominations until he brought them all down to 
the “hard shell ’’—hard shell Baptists and hard shell 
Presbyterians whose particular busipess it was to 
put their doctrines out as a sort of rampart. He 
was particularly happy in his references to the 

ideal Church which will be solid and _ yestibuled, 
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It will be warmed, he said, by Methodists feeding 
the fires and pulling out the throttle, Baptists tendiug to 
the tanks and pumps, Congregationalists punching the 
tickets, and Presbyterians holding on to the brakes to 
keep the wholething from going into the ditch. Heclosed 
as follows: 


And the good sign of the coming day is that we are here tu- 
gether. We are feeling our way back to the time when the dis- 
ciples were together ani had all things common. Notwith- 
standing their different ideas they were all together. We some- 
times think there were no differences among them, that they 
were all—well—al!l Presbyterians. That is a mistake. We all 
know John the Baptist was a Baptist. How could he be Bap- 
tist if he wasn’t a Baptist? And I think Philip was a Baptist. 
Didn't he wait till he got to a river, and then didn’t he go into 
the water? James was a Methodist bishop; for he presided in 
the conference at Jerusalem and gave his sentence. And isn’t 
bis epistle a straight Methodist document? And Paul wasa 
Presbyterian. If you don’t believe it, read the ninth chapter 
of Romans; and Congregationalists have had some difficulty in 
finding a Congregationalist back there. On reflection, how- 
ever, I think Mark and Barnabas were Congregationalists; 
they broke away from Pau! and Silasand set up for themselves. 
And now, along these various lines we have been traveling 
eighteen hundred years; the Baptists seeking water, like Abab 
and Obadiah, and the Congregationalists pursuing independ- 
ence, and the Presbyteriaas scaling metaphysical hights to tell 
us why God does as he does; and the Methodists on horseback 
(“circus-riders,” as Mrs. Partington would say), and looking for 
other worlds to conquer. 

But at last a yearning for the old times cemes over us. We 
want tosee our brethren. We have a longing, as Paul had, to 
have our spirits refreshed by one another. We want to get back 
from our goings on denominational roads to our common Jeru- 
salem, the mother of us all. We seem far apart sometimes, 
when doing our work or fighting our battles: but a night like 
this is a blessed prophecy. Through this blessed hour we see in 
vision the time when the mother of us 

“ Her wandering children shall enfeld 
Earth's sorrows all above 
Within her arms of pear! and gold, 
Within her heart of love.” ; 





MR. MOODY ON THE FRUITS OF A NEW 
BIRTH. 


Mr. Moopy continued his meetings in New York last week, 
threeservices being held each day, except Monday and Sat- 
urday, when he spoke only in the evening. Every morn- 
ing at half-past ten o’clock there was aservice in the Holy 
Trinity Church (Protestant Episcopal), at Madison Avenue 
and Forty-second Street; at 4:30 p.m., one in the Collegiate 
Church, at Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street; and 
the third was held at eight o’clock in the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. Saturday evening and Sunday after- 
noon and Sunday evening meetings were held for young 
men only in Association Hall. The program for this week 
is the same, so far as services are concerned, except that 
Dr. Kittredge’s Church, the Madison Avenue Reformed, is 
favored with the evening meeting, while the morning ser- 
vices are held in Dr. Thompson’s Church. The services 
last week were of an evangelistic character, inquiry meet- 
ings being held at the close. All of the meetings were 
largely attended, and Dr. Warren, of Holy Trinity, and 
Dr. Wilson, of St. George’s, entered into the spirit of the 
work as heartily, as Mr. Moody himeelf. .““The New 
Birth” was the topic for the first two or three days, and on 
Friday Mr. Moody discussed the new things which follow 
if a man be born again. The following is the substance of 
his address on that day: 


In the fifth chapter of the first Epistle of John we read: 
““Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world; ard this is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.” Hcw 
may [ tell that Iam a child of God? There are certain land- 
marks given, and this is one of them, We will overcome the 
world. If lam born of God I will overcome the world, or else 
the world will overcome me. We see here why temptation is 
so strong, it is because men do not overcome the world. Alex- 
ander conquered the world and yet died a drunkard st the age 
of thirty-two. He could conquer the world; but there was one 
man he could not conquer, and that was Alexander. He needed 
self-control. He that ruleth his spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city. Why is it that there are so many divorce cases 
in New York? Simply because people can’t contro! themselves. 
Why is it that there are so many drunkards among us? Because 
they cannot ovorcome self. Turn to the eighth chapter of Ro- 
mans and the ninth verse: “‘ But ye are notin the flesh, but in 
the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwellin you. Now if 
any mar bave not the Spirit of Christ, be is none of his. And if 
Christ be in you, the body is dead because of sin; but the Spirit 
is life because of righteousness.” That is a test cf our disciple- 
ship. It is not a profession; it is not church-membersbip; but 
whether I have the spirit of love and joy and peace and long- 
suffering and gentleness and kindness and faith and meekness 
and temperance. 

In the second place, we are new creatures. In the sixth chapter 
of Galatians and the fifteenth verse, we read these words: ‘“‘ For 
in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor un- 
circumcision, but a new creature. [ama new man, a different 
man. If Iam anew creature, old things are passed away. The 
world has lost its grip. I have got something better. The 
Scotch lassie had it about right. She said after her conversion 
Scotland had changed or she had changed. The truth was Scot- 
land remained the same; the change wasinthe woman. One of 
the men converted at the Hippodrome meetings said that he was 
a hew man with old clothes. I have found out that God does not 
change the old nature, but he gives a new nature. Soon after I 
was converted I thought that my old temper was gone, that I 
was made over: but I have found since that God gives a new na- 
ture, and when that is received then comesthe conflict. I have 
had more trouble with D. L. Moody than with any other man I 
know. Ican get along pretty well with my neighbors, but I 
have a great deal of trouble with Moody. I know meaner 
things about myself than you do about me. In the fifth chapter of 
Galatians and the s>venteenth verse, we read: “ For the flesh lus 
eth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh, and these 
are contrary the one to the other; so that ye cannot do the things 
that ye would.” A man saidto methat he never had a blas- 
phemous theught until after he was a Christian; that he had 
more vile thoughts flash across his mind since then than ever 
before. Even when he was praying wicked spgeestions would 
come into his mind. He didn’t know that thi was the conflict 
between the old nature and new. It was a struggle between the 
two, and one had totriumph, Pqt the oid nature on the orosa 
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and keepit there. Iam not to blame for the impure thoughts 
that flash across my mind, but I am to blame if I harbor them. 
I must fight them off. I must keep them away. You may 
call it a conflict between a higher and lower nature, be- 
tween the old life and the new life If I would be a 
par‘aker of the Divine nature I must stamp out the old nature; 
I must strangle it; I must mortify it. It will help me very 
much if I do wrong to go and confessit. I heard recently of a 
prominent minister whose sister had married a pronounced in- 
fidel. The skeptic said to his wife ome day: “I will prove to you 
that your brother is not that angelic being that you consider 
him to be.” So one day when the minister calied the brother- 
in-law accused him of a most unjust thing. He denied it at 
once: but the man bore on pretty hard, and at last the minister 
lost his temper and became very angry and went home. But he 
did not sleep much that night, and the next morning, at day- 
break, he was back to his sister’s house, and said to the hus- 
band: “ [ was wrong last night. I lost my temper and became 
angry: but I have come back this morning to confess my fau!ts 
to you.” The infidel could not stand that, and he broke down, 
and asa result of that he wasconverted. A Christian woman 
, told me once that her tault is exaggeration, and I told her the 
way to cure herself was every time she finds herself indulging 
in it, to confess it to the person whom she had misled. She 
would not have to do this a great many times. She would be so 
mortified by the necessity of confessing that she would soon re- 
form. 

If you try to walk in the new way you will find it very narrow. 
At the entrance you will find the cross. This you must take up 
and carry. There is very littie self-denial among Christians to- 
day,I fear. A lady came to see me not long ago who wanted to 
become a Christian. She said that she admired the life of @brist, 
but she said. 

**[ cannot become one of your kind of Christians.” 

“Why, [ do not know that I have any peculiar kind of Chris- 
tianity. What is tLe matter?” I asked. 

“TI can’t give up the world,” she said. ‘I want to be a Chris- 
' tian and yet go to the theater.” 

* Well,” [ said, “have you heard me say anything against the 
theater in any of my sermone? I have ben preaching in this 
city for six months, and the sermons have been reported always 
verbatim, and bave you foun in any one of them a word about 
the theater?” She said she had not. 

“ Bat,” she added, “* you do not believe in the theater ?” 

* How do you know?” I asked. 

* But you don’t go?” 

“I don’t go fer I have got something better todo."’ And then 
she told me that her father was a doctor with a large practice, 
and that he often took bis family to the theater. He said he 
needed recreation. She bad married a lawver and he, too, said 
that he needed a rest now and then. pe 

**T would like to bea Christian,” she insisted; “* but I can’t 
give up my theater.” 

“If you are a true disciple of Jesus Christ you may go to the 
theater six nights in a week, if you want to. But as for me! 
find my greatest pleasure in sitting down with my Bible in my 
hand, and leading a soul to Christ. [ask no greater pleasure 
than to helpa poor mother lead her son to Christ.” 

And so we kneeled down together. And after we arose she 
said: “I believe God has given me peace.” But as she left me 
she added: “ Mr. Moody, 1 am not going to give up the theater.” 

In about ten days she came back to me and said: *I know 
now what you meant the other day about having joy in Christ's 
work. [ went to the theater the other night with my husband 
and a party of friends. We sat in our private box, and as the 
curtain rose everything on the stage seemed so strange that! 
said to my husband; * What is the matter with the theater to- 
night? lam going home,’ Bat he said: ‘Don’t make a fool of 
yourself.’ I couldn't stand it any longer, and went home.” 

Christ didn’t come down to earth and say, Give up this and 
this. He wants to fill our life with joy and happiness I want to 
resent the idea that Christians must be gloomy and sad. Christ 
does not say, “Give this up,’ but “Here is something better, 
take that.” My wife went oné day to see an old schoolmate. 
She found that her little boy had been cutting a string witha 
pair of scissors. when the scissors slipped and one of his eyes 
was put out, and his mother feared that he would lose the other. 
My wife was very much affected by what she had heard, and she 
said that our little boy should never play with scissors and 
knives. And so a prohibition was put on these articles, but 
when she left the room fora moment one day, the little boy, but 
two years of age, found bis mother’s scissors and was bound to 
havethem. Hissister said, “* Mother does not want you to have 
the scissors,” and she tried to take them from him; but he clung 
to them. Just then she happened to think that he was very 
fond of oranges,and she said,“ Willie, don’t you want an 
orange?” The minute she handed him the orange down went 
the scissors on the floor. You see that was something better. 
That is the way Christ treats ns. He does not wrench the scis- 
sors away from us, but he gives us an orange. When we are 
walking in the new way, we see as it says in the Book of Proverbs: 
* Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.” 

Another thing that we shall have if we are born again is a 
desire for new thought. We will not live on dime novels, we 
will not live ou the Sunday newspaper. [ do not believe Gabriel 
himself could come down into this pulpit and preach with power 
to an audience that had been busy for two or three hours read- 
ing the Sunday papers. But some one says: “Be mild, Mr. 
Moody, or the papers will pitch into you.’”’ Let the papers pitch 
into me. Ithink the time has come for plain speaking. When 
ministers and members of the Church buy newspapers on the 
street Sunday morning from little boys whoare kept out of the 
church and Sunday-schoo! by selling these papers, I think some 
one should speak and I do not know what the Sunday papers 
contain. I never read one. I would as soon touch pitch; but I 
am told that the editors gather the scum from all over the 
world and publish iton Sunday. A gentleman wrote to me 
while ago, asking me if I had said that no Christian who played 
cards and went to the theater and the horse-races could ente 
the Kingdom of Heaven. I replied that I had never said so, and 
added; ** What I did say was this, that I do not think such a 
Christian does much to build up the Kingdom of God on earth. 
What do you think about it?” I have not received a reply yet. 
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It is stated that the Central Council of the Order of 
the King’s Daughters has been divided, a number of prom 
inent members having withdrawn. Those who withdrew 
did so on the ground, they state, that for some time there 
has been a trend toward Unitarianism. They protest par- 
ticularly against the recent action of the Central Council 
in revising leaflet No. 9, whic':.states the foundation prin- 
ciples of the Order. The change consists in omitting the 
word “atonement” from the sentence, ‘‘ Our foundation 


is Jesus Christ our Lord, in whose atonement alone we 
rely for salvation,” and in also o nittiag a seateace waich 











expresses faith in the Trinjty, 
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THE CRISIS IN THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIA- 
- TION. 


BY THE REV. D. B. BYERS, 
SECRETARY OF SUB-COMMITTEE. 


It was not our purpose toimpose upon the readers of 
your able and widely circulated paper any statement con- 
cerning the trouble in our denomination; but inasmuch 
as the *‘ majority ’’ side has been presented by the Rev. S. P. 
Spreng, editor of the Evangelical Messenger, and the Rev, 
R. Yeakel in recent numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, it is but 
just to the public to present the “ minority” side also, in 
the course of which some reference to the version of these 
brethren may be necessary. , , 

1. The fundamental cause of all this trouble, amounting 
toan actual crisis in the denomination, as the ‘‘ minority” 
believe, is found in the advanced ideas held by Bishop 
Esher respecting the powers of the Episcopal office. So 
jealous were the fathers of our denomination regarding 
this point that in the opinion of our first historiun, the 
Rev. W. W. Orwig, they so completely stripped the office 
of the elements tending to an abuse of episcopal preroga- 
tive as to leave “‘ nothing but the name.” The first min- 
ister elected to this office, the Rev. John Seybert, requested 
his brethren not to call him Bishop, but ‘‘overseer”’ only. 
It is within the easy recollection of many of our ministers, 
that not unfrequently the remark was heard from one or 
other of the incumbents of the office or some of their sym- 
pathizers that the bishops have less authority in our 
Church polity than any other officer in the Church, which 
is strictly correct under proper construction. 

But with these same constitutional restrictions in the 
Discipline, Bishops Esher and Bowman have been thriftily 
assuming authority until now in point of its exercise the 
Roman Catholic Pontiff, by comparison, has nothing 
whereof to glory, 4s witness the following facts : 

Under date of February 24th, learning that charges were 
prepared against them, they issued their edict to the 
Church, declaring all this illegal, their determination to 
utterly disregard it, and calling on the ministry and laity 
to stand by them in this purpose; i.e., to defy the admin- 
istration of discipline in the Church. On February 25th, 
a trial was appointed on charges of ‘“‘unchristian conduct”’ 
against E. B. Esher, of Chicago. In the absence of the 
pastor, the presiding elder presided at the investigation, 
and found himself confronted by an episcopal edict from 
Bishop Bowman, enjoining him from proceeding in the 
case. The trial, however, went on, and the accused was 
found guilty and expelled from the Church. Upon this, 
Bishops Esher and Bowman, father and father-in-law of 
the accused, issued their edict, declaring the charges and 
proceedings ‘‘null and void, and of no effect,” and this 
‘by the authority in us vested,” at the same time enjoin- 
ing the pastor from announcing the result of the trial in 
any way, or making any note of it in any of the records 
of the society. 

Under date of March 11th, Bisbops Esher and Bowman 
issued a declaration to the Church that the proceedings 
against themselves were rebellious and revolutionary, and 
practically excluded every one from the Church who had 
any part in them; then, since Bishop Bowman had been 
tried, found guilty and suspended from all bis ministerial 
and episcopal functions by a regularly constituted trial 
conference of fifteen elders, Bishop Esher proceeded to 
issue his edict declaring “‘ by virtue of his office as one of 
the Bishops of the Evangelical Association,’’ that all 
actions in the case against Bishop Bowman were null and 
of no effect, and calling on all ministers and laymen to 
disregard them, assuring them that he will proceed in the 
discharge of all his episcopal and ministerial duties. As 
Bishop Esher has now also been tried, found guilty and 
suspended, Bishop Bowman will, of course, return the 
compliment, and re-instate him ‘‘ by the authority in me 
vested.”’ 

The last edict that has yet appeared in print is under 
date of March 18th, inst., and is to the effect that the Platte 
River Conference of Nebraska, which refused to have 
Bishop Esher preside at their. conference because he was 
under grave charges, is no longer a conference of the Evan- 
gelical denomination nor entitled to any of the privileges 
of such relation. 

Here we have two bishops “by the authority in 
them vested,” annulling the authority of pastor or 
presiding elder, trial court of laymen and ministers, 
re-instating an expelled member, and expelling any num- 
ber of ministers even to that of an annual conference! If 
there is any record of a more high-handed, indiscriminate 
abuse of episcopal authority in modern Christendom on a 
small scale, let it be pointed out. And all this in a denom- 
ination in which the authorized historian of the denomina- 
tion declares that the office consists in name only! 

To this it did not come in a day, it is true; but that the 
same spirit had been making itself very unpleasantly felt 
in Bishop Esher’s administration before the General Con- 
ference of 1875 to which Mr. Spreng refers, is evident from 
the fact that the Rev. Thomas .Bowman, who was at that 
Conference elected to the first term of his office as bishop, 
urged the election of the Rev. R. Dubs, then editor of the 
Christliche Botschafter, the German organ of the Church, 
on the particular ground that he considered him the only 
man who cou!d hold Bishop Esher in check. In this view, 
we are assured, he did not stand alone; and had he been 
true to the principles he then advocated and confronted 
Bishop Esher with on the General Conference floor, it is 
more than probable that our Church would have escaped 
the present distraction and ruin. 

2. In intimate relation to this fundamental cause of disturb- 
ance, stands the fact of Bishop Esher’s sensitive and intolerant 
spirit respecting any minister in the Church who regarded it his 
personal privilege to do his own thinking and his duty to act in 
harmony with his highest convictions in any given case irre- 
spective of the favor or disfavor of others, more especially if he 
posseseed such talent and ability as to make his word and ex- 
ample of influence with the ministry and laity. The distance 
between him and such ministers was usually governed by the 








limitation of the rules respecting official and other relations. 
For about fourteen years previous to the last General Conference 
he was but little if any more than on speaking terms with the 
editors of The Evangelical Messenger, nor was the relation any 
too sweet between him and the Rev. R. Dubs during the several 
terms he edited the Botschafter. It was no better respecting the 
Rev. 8. Neitz (deceased), one of the most talented and influen- 
tial ministers and pulpit orators, in his prime, of our denomina- 
tion or any other. There are living in the Church at present, in 
different conferences, a dozen or more men, of the more promi- 
nent and influential cast, who have held their position and in- 
fluence despite the powerful and injurious influence exerted 
against them by the Bishop’s attitude in one way or another, 
some of whom have been saved only from being “crushed” by 
the most sterling independence and integrity of the conferences 
to which they belonged. They are peaceable and peace-loving 
men who find no difficulty in their reiation to the ministry or 
laity, of whom it can be said that all that has been in their way 
of the highest success in their calling, in proportion to talent 
and opportunity, so far as has become public, has been Bishop 
Esher, either directly or indirectly. The number whose infiu- 
ence and efficiency has been impaired or crippled or who have 
been crowded aside, not to mention the “crushed” from the 
same cause, will be known in the hereafter. Two able professors 
of the U. B. Institute in Illinois have been set aside, and the 
president of North-Western College was not spured, regardless 
of the fact that all his life had been given to the work of prepa- 
ration for the position which he filled with so much honor to 
himself and advantage to the College. 

3. In the same relation as a disintegrating and disturbing 
cause inthe Church must be placed the political and partisan 
plans, methods and operations of Bishops Esher and Bowman in 
the more recent years. So well have the plans been laid and 
operated looking in the direction of the control of the different 
boards, the Board of Publication, of Missions, Orphan Home and 
the educational institutions, that it is thought no political 
party in our nation could have done it any better. At the last 
General Conference at Buffalo, N. Y.,in 1887, notwithstanding 
that the minority bad but a few less than half the delegates rep- 
resenting the annual conferences, in redistricting the represen- 
tation of the members of the Board of Publication, it was so ar- 
ranged as to give the minority two members in a board of 
eight, and but for the vigorous exposure of the injustice, it 
would have been so executed. With the exception of the East- 
ern educational institutions the majority holds control of all 
the boards cf importance in the denomination, and does not hes- 
itate to make use of its power when it serves their purpose in 
the most offensive way. 

This political division of the elements in the denomination was 
already complete before the last session of General Conference 
in 1887. When the election of delegates in the conferences was 
over they knew just what strength they had on the more im- 
portant issues, the only matter of doubt being the prevention of 
the re-election of Bishop Dubs,on which they also failed. Peo- 
ple who have no experierce in such matters cannot believe such 
astate of things among the ministry of a Christian denomination 
possiblein the closing decades of the nineteenth century. That 
under such a state of things,and from men who inaugurate and 
abet it, absolutely notning can be hoped for looking in the direc- 
tion of a restoration of Christian fraternity and good-will, is 
evident. 

Nor has there been, nor is there to-day, on the part of Bishops 
Esher and Bowman and the leaders of their following, the first 
earnest effort put forth in the i: terest of compromise, concilia- 
tion and the restoration of harmony and Christian love. No 
convention was called for this purpose. No propositions were 
held out looking in this direction. But, on the other han4, the 
very suggestion of meeting and adjusting the differences in the 
interest of peace and harmony has been spurned as an offer of 
**compromise with sin,” and an “* unconditional surrender, re- 
pentance and confession of sin,’ demanded of the minority by 
these Bisho;s and their following as the only condition of 
peace. 

4. The course pur;ued by the majority managers generally is 
in keeping with the spirit and methods above indicated, which 
is, of course, fuel to the devouring flames all along the line. 

(1) The weekly Church organs have been turned from their 
impartial mission of love and good-will into partisan carriers 
of the ill-will and misrepresentation of the majority as ‘against 
the minority. The minority, tho numbering almost entire con- 
ferences, with thousands in others, is treated by these papers 
as having no rights which the editors are under obligation to 
respect. The one can write what they will, except it would 
injure their own cause, ad it is accepted; the other is accepted 
provided it does little or no execution against the majority. 
The sense of Christian obligation respecting the moral and 
spiritual interests of the Church and the public on the part of 
the official press management, seems to be entirely overcome 
by the thought of political triumph, and the minority is prac- 
tically denied its rightful consideration. 

In thecolumns of these papers leading ministers a: d pastors 
ofthe minority have been treated to the application of such 
choice names as “ rebels,’ “ anarchists,’’ etc. Then, to add in- 
sult to injury, these same ministers are mercilessly berated if 
they do not dotheir best endeavor to introduce these papers 
into overy home of their parishes! It was this spirit on the 
part of the official editors and managers that gave the occasion 
for the publication of the Evangelical at Harrisburg, Penn., ed- 
ited by Dr. Hartzler, and which is, aiso, giving it an extensive 
circulation. If this paper is “‘ factional” in character, as Mr. 
Spreng thinks, it is to be devoutly wished that it may never 
measure up to the official organs in this particular. 

2) The deposition of Dr. H. B. Hartzler, editor of the Evangelical 
Messenger, at the General Conference at Buffalo, in 1887, caused 
so much disturbance because of the transparent animus to ruin 
the ministerial standing and influence of one of the purest and 
noblest of men. The “Discipline” provides that the editor must 
pass an annual examination of his official conduct before the 
Board of Publication, and of his moral conduct before the an- 
nual conference of which he is a member. Dr. Hartzler had 
passed such examinations every year, and no accusation was 
brought against him, for the reason, it is supposed, that they 
thought they would not convict him; but when they discovered 
the political complexion of General Conference sfter the dele- 
gates had been elected, they determined to place him under 
charges before that body; but, inasmuch as the General Confer- 
ence is the highest court of appeal for the minister, this con- 
verted the court of appeal intoa trial court, and thus robbed 
the accused of a possible appeal from the results of the trial— 
a right accorded to every layman in the Church. 

Moreover the alleged “unchristian conduct and official mis- 
conduct” with which the Doctor was charged consisted mainly 
of some criticisms of Bishop Esher's report of the Japan mission 
in which the Bishop reflected seriously upon the superintendent 
of that mission, who was the Doctor's brother. In true keeping 
with the high episcopal ideas of Bishop Esher he maintained 
that it was a punishable offense for any minister to criticise an 
official episcopal report. The minority held {Bat such adoctrine 
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properly belongs to the Roman Catholic Church and shonld not 
be festered in any Protestant denomination, and therefore that 
the accused had committed nothing worthy of accusation and 
trial. This was the essential matter involved. The specifica- 
tions included the “ three years last past,” and so went over the 
same time in which the Doctor had passed untouched two exam- 
inations each year. But when all else failed, the minority 
offered a protest signed by forty-one delegates, and this was re- 
fused a place on the record. It was principally for this reason 
that eleven delegates voted “no” on a motion offered by Bishop 
Bowman “ authorizing the secretary to append the names of the 
delegates to the proceedings.” The motion and the voting were 
in the usual! business form of the conference. A large majority 
voted in the affirmative. This made it the secretary's duty to 
so append the names. The Rev. 8. P. Spreng was the English 
secretary. If those names are not appended the responsibility 
rests with him so far as his record is concerned. If itis an 
offense to vote “no” on a motion put in the regular form, then 
it was a previous offense to offer and to put the motion. The 
calling of the ays and nays later,in violation and disregard of 
parliamentary rule, was on the same motion and so did not 
change the character of the result. Ifa strict compliance with 
the letter of the Discipline is required, then every delegate 
must walk up to the table and sign bis name to the proceedings 
and a motion is not admissible. Those who offer a motion as a 
substitute for the personal signature are the first in the trans- 
gression, and it comes with doubtful grace for them to accuse 
others for having sinned by voting wrong on a motion born alto- 
gether of transgression. The Discipline readsthus: * After the 
proceedings of this conference have been correctly recorded and 
signed by each member (italics ours), as a sign of acquiescence, 
ete.” 

(3) The animus in the course of procedure against Bishop 
Dubs resulting in his suspension from his ministerial and epis- 
copal functions is identical with that in the case of Dr. Hartz- 
ler, and the methods, if possible, still more infamous. It is this 
that ** has precipitated a crisis,” of which Mr. Spreng speaks— 
not the trial of a bishop alone, but the trial of a bishop with 
everything in the whole plan pointing in the direction of a de- 
liberate determination to convict at any cost. It was this that 
shocked the Church. 

The charges were cast in the same mold as those against Dr. 
Hartzler. The so-called “specifications” were so formed as to 
make up ip verbosity, slanderous accusation and judgment of 
condemnation what they lacked in specifying anything in par- 
ticular. But the climax was reached in No. 7 under B in which 
the Bishop is accused of suffering *‘vertain rumors” to circu- 
late against him, and citing one of these in which he is said to 
“have rendered himself guilty” of indiscretion, but neither de- 
fining what it was, when it occurred, nor where, except that it 
was in Europe on his first episcopal visit to that country about 
thirteen years ago. This placed the accusers under no obliga- 
tion to prove anything improper, gave the accused no possible 
chance to prepare a defense, but at the same time opened wide 
the door of this scandal-promulgating rumor “specification” 
for the admission of any conceivable or imaginary rumors or 
reports from any point on the American and European conti-« 
nents, and to place the thirty-four years of the Bishop’s minis- 
terial life under the drag-net of search for scandal, reports and 
rumors! This was done exhaustively during the course of the 
trial. Has the like ever been witnessed before under the holy 
name of ecclesiasticism? Our cheeks crimson at the verv 
thought. It is no marvel that the sensation at Cleveland, Ohio, 
was so general and the feeling of indignation against such a 
violation of every instinct of justice so intense. 

Add to this that the court was strictly partisan, and in large 

part decidedly or extremely so—that it met the day before the 
time appointed for trial, organized, adopted business rules and 
regulations, all in the absence of the accused—that it accepted 
the report of the visiting elders in his absence—that he was re- 
fused the right of stenographers at his own expense, that the 
court admitted Attorney Esher,a layman and under charges, 
but refused Bishop Dubs’ son, an ordained minister and pastor, 
permission to assist his father in this hour when interests dearer 
to him than life were at stake—that Bishops Esher and Bowman, 
the latter engaged as attorney by one of the accusers, and the 
other giving counsel and assisting the prosecution in any way 
he could render service, and all this against every instinct of 
propriety, making the impression on an observer as one ex- 
pressed it, *‘ that they were running the entire institution.” Is 
it a matter of surprise that such a courseof procedure should 
* precipitate a crisis in the Church *’? 
- That Bishop Dubs ever made “ the astonishing confession, that 
upon hiselection as Bishop he had made it bis purpose to ‘ put 
down ’ his senior colleague, Bishop J. J. Esher,”as Mr. Spreng 
asserts, will be believed, no doubt, by his enemies and those 
whose interests are concerned thereby. It is the claim only of 
Bishops Esher and Bowman that he made this confession to 
them in a private meeting at Allentown, Penn., in 1883. The in- 
terests of these his most determined enemies on earth, were 
then, as now, identical, and their statements should count for 
no more than one testimony in a matter of this kind, especially 
in view of the fact that nearly seven years have transpired 
since. On the other hand, Bishop Dubs avows thatif it were 
with his last breath on earth he could not but declare that he 
never made sucha confession. Those who know him best know 
tbat he is not such a fool as to give himself away thus into the 
power of his enemies under circumstances so disadvantageous 
to himself. 

(4) That the minority should be accused of applying disci- 
plinary measures in the case of Bishops Esher and Bowman out 
of revenge, as Mr. Spreng claims, is perfectly in keeping with 
the general line of misrepresentation on the part of the majority. 
It is but just to the minority to say that their leaders looked 
upon the accusation and trial of a Bishop in the Church, with 
all its resultant agitation, disturbance, and its injury to the 
cause of Christ, as a great evil and one to be avoided as long as 
this were possible. They did not wish to incur such a responsi- 
bility except under the pressure of the most urgent circum- 
stances; but when Bishop Dubs was placed under accusation 
the last hope of avoiding the crisis had fled. and for this and its 
resultant evils the majority and not the minority are responsi- 
ble. The minority has acted in good faith and on the defensive 
all along, and is willing to submit their course to the judgment 
of an impartial public. In the estimation of the majority leaders, 
the application of disciplinary measures to the minority is of 
undoubted importance: but when some of the majority become 
subjects of its application, then it is * palpably retaliatory.” 

The course of procedure in the trial and deposition of Bish- 
ops Esher and Bowman was in tvery way as regular asin that 
of Bishop Dubs; but the latter acted the part of a gentleman 
and'a Christian, and responded to the call of the three examin- 
ing elders as directed by the Discipline, while the former sought 
the pitiable refuge of an unauthorized and even silly interpre- 
tation of a provision of the Discipline in order to avoid exami- 
nation and trial. The Discipline provides that, 

“Ifa Bishop be accused ot immoral conduct, three of the 
Elders are to meet and examine the Bishop; and if the three 
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elders are actually of the opinion that the Bishopis guilty of 
the alleged crime, they shall call one or two Presiding Elders 
and as many preachers standing in full connectionas they may 
deem necessary, yet so that they be not less than seven in num- 
ber, whereof at least one shall bea Presiding Elder. These are 
to constitute a conference, who shall examine the charges 
alleged against the Bishop: and if two-thirds of the preachers 
thus called shall find the Bishop guilty of the charges brought 
against him, they shall have power to suspend him from office,” 
etc. 

Note here the following points: (a) The three elders “shall 
meet and examine the Bishop”—not the charges, not to try the 
case, not to vall witnesses, hear testimony— they are not a grand 
jury; they shail present the pointsin accusation to the Bishop, 
shall hear what defense or explanation he bas to offer, and from 

this they shall frame, not a verdict on the case, but an “ opin- 
¥ » ib) If their “opinion” is favorable to the Bishop, they 
rote e thecase just where th. y found it 
o except it be in personal 
e upon any other man. 
of the opinion that the 
m,” it is made their duty and 
ne : a ri pnference of not less than 
seven ministers, and place the ease in their hands; this done, 
their function as an examining committee is at end, and they 
drop out right there. (d) The case is now before a body anthor- 
ized ** to examine the charges”—to hear all the evidence, to pass 
upon its merits or demerit-, and to frame, asa result, a verdict 
of guilty or not guilty. 
Now in what relation to this law of the Church do Bishops Esh- 
erand Bowman stand? Just in this: When they had intima- 
tions that accusations would be brought against them, it issup- 
posed that they had some Jayman (for all was in private) to pre- 
sent to three elders, each of whom is dependent upon their favor 
for his position, not a copy of the charges adhd specifications 
brought against them at their trials, but such accusations as 
they may have imagined in advance would be brought against 
them, and upon these the three elders pronounced them “ not 
guilty”; a proveeding without the slightest justification in the 
whole realm of ecclesiastical or civil jurisprudence. Behind this 
subterfuge these Bishops hide and send out edicts against their 
brethren, and in justification of themselves, while the fact goes 
isito history that, in accordance with a provision of the Disci- 
pline that if an accused minister “seeks to evade the trial, it 
shall be received as presumptive evidence against him,” and the 
trial go on, each of them has been tried before a regularly con- 
stituted trial conference consisting of fifteen elders, bas been 
found guilty of serious charges and suspended from his minis- 
terial and episcopal functions till the General Conference of 
1 


(6) Regardless of the fact of their deposition from office and 
the ministry, with grave charges and specifications proven be- 
fore a trial conference, and the evidence stenographically re- 
ported and on record against them. and despite the uire- 
ment of the Discipline that “a Bishop must be blameless,” 
Bishops Esher and Bowman are going in tbeir office, spreading 
discord, terrorism, and ruin indiscriminately in churches and in 
conferences. 

Meanwhile Bishop Dubs has given himself to a literary secu- 
lar employment, awaiting the result of the next General Con- 
ference. 

NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


”— 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


...-Secretary Arnold, of the British branch of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, announces that the next Ecumenical 
Conference of the Alliance will be held in the city of Flor- 
ee * cms ate np eon to hold one International 
onference in Italy, but the way has uot been open until 
the present. : 





.... We have a letter from the Stated Clerk of the Pres- 
bytery of Catawba, N. C., stating that that Presbytery bas 
not yet voted on the revision overture, as reported by the 
Philadelphia Presbyterian. We have also communica- 
tions from the stated elerks of the presbyteries of Fairfield, 
S. C., Platte, Mo., Neosho. Kan., and Holston, Tenn., show- 
ing that the three former have voted in the negative, and 
the latter in the affirmative. 


....-The troubles in the Evangelical Association, all of 
whose Bishops are under a sentence of suspension, have 
taken a new phase recently. Bishop Esher, who pays no 


attention to the sentence of suspension against him, went 
to the seat of the Platte River Conference to preside over 
it; but the members of the Conference would not recog: 
nize his épiscopal authority, and he was not permitted to 
preside. He entered a protest against their action, and 
warned them of the outcome. As a result a paper, signed 
by Bishops Esher and Bowman, is published in the English 
organ of the Association, declaring that the Platte River 
Conference, by having revolted against the regulations, 
the law and governmental provisions of the Church, has 
‘*‘eeased to exist as an Annual Conference of the Evangeli- 
cal Association; and that likewise all the offices it be- 
stowed, and also all its rights and claims as an Annual 
Conference of our Church have ceased.” 


...-The College Committee of the Free Church of Scot- 
land has finally decided to investigate the charges against 
the orthodoxy of Professor Dods and Professor Bruce. To 
this end it has appointed special committees to examine 
the writings of the accused professors and report at an 
early date. At the session of the committee at which this 
decision was reacbed a letter was received from Dr. Dods, 
in which he said that while he adhered to all he bad writ- 
ten he emphatically objected to the interpretations put 
upon some of his statements. It had given him much pain 
to be charged with unsoundness respecting the divinity 
and atonement of Christ ; he was conscious of no defection 
on these points. Without the divinity of Christ he had no 
religion and, indeed, no God; his tendency was to make 
teo much rather than too little of Christ’s divinity. As 
regards the atonement, he had gone over the confessional 
statement of the doctrine repeatedly, and had found noth- 
ing init with which he could not cordially agree. The 
confessional statement was very brief and emphasized the 
point which he desired to emphasize—the satisfaction of 
the divine justice; but the atonement, being the central 
fact of the world’s history, has a hundred different aspects; 
and he claimed the liberty of emphasizing any one of these 
as he might find occasion. He held with the Confession 
to the inspiration of Scripture; but he did not hold. that 
inspiration guarantees all my ot from inaccuracy in 
all its particular statements. The libel which had been of- 
fered to the Edinburgh Presbytery in the case of Professor 
Dods was received at its recent meeting and discussed. In 
view of the fact that the College Committee had already 
taken the matter in hand, it was decided by a large vote to 
postpone any further action on the libel. The libelisa 
very long document, occupying an hour in the reading. 
Most of the presbyteries are discussing the case. The Ir- 
vine Presbytery desists from sending an overture to the 
Assembly on the ground that the matter is now in the 
hands of the College Committee, and so also does the 
Greenock Presbytery. 





He says that for several years , 





B blical Hesearch. 


FOOD PRODUCTS OF THE HOLY LAND. 


IN Moses’ speech unto all Israel, at the end cf the fortieth 
year, he referred to Palestine in the following well known 
terms: 


“ For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land 
of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that spring out of 
valleys and hills; aland of wheat and barley,\and vines and fig- 
trees and pomegranates; a land of the olive-tree of oil, and honey: 
a land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness; thou 
shalt not lackAnything init. . . . When thou hast eaten and 
art full, then thou shalt bless the Lord thy God forthe good 
land which he hath given thee.” (Deut. viii, 7-10.) 


[tis interesting to compare this brief list of fruit- bearing 
plants with a summary of plants now cultivated in Pales- 
tine for their edible products. Probably no other country 
in the world yields so large a number of food articles. 
Such a summary has recently been made by Dr. Post, of 
Beirit, before the Victoria Institute. 


“The Table-lands of Palestine, east and west of the Jordan, are 
about 2,500 feet above the Mediterranean. The climate is ccn- 
siderably cooler than that of the semi-tropical maritime plains, 
and the rainfall in winterisabundant. ... . Inclosing, itmay 
not be amiss to allude to the range and number of plants culti- 
vated with ease in the open air of Syria and Palestine. 

“ Nigella arvensis, L., is raised from the black seeds which are 
known as the el-Habbat-es-sand& (the black seed), or Habbat el- 
Barakat (the seed of blessing). These seeds are sprinkled over 
the surface of the flat loaves of bread. They are the fitches of Isai- 
ah xxviii, 25-27. The opium poppy, Papaver somniferum, L., is 
common in cultivation, tho opium is not made in Syria. The cap- 
sules are used in making sedative effusions. 

“Of Crucifers we have black and white mustard, cabbage 
cauliflower. turnips, cresses and radishes. 

“ Flax, rue, sorrel and cactus, Ficus Indica grow wild. 

“ The Vine, with an endless variety of fruits, is universal, even 
to the hight of 6,000 feet above the sea. 

“ There are maple, tamarisk, terebinth, Scheemus, Pride of In- 
dia, and jujube trees. 

“The lemon, orange and citron are cultivated everywhere along 
the coast, from Tripoli southward. 

“Of Leguminose the number of cultivated plants is very large 
—lupine, beans, horse-beans, peas, lentiles, Cicer arietinum, mash 
(aspecies of Phaseolus), carob-trees, acacia (the shittim of Scrip- 
ture), and the locust; the latter introduced. 

““Of Rosaceous plants, the strawberry, blackberry. peach, 
plum, almond, apricot, nectarine, apple, quince, medlar and 
Photinia Japonica, all flourisb. Syria is pre-eminently a rose 
country, most caltivated varieties attaining an excellent devel- 
opment. 

“Of Grossulacew there are none which succeed well in this 
land, altho gooseberries and currants have been cultivated. 

“The pomegranate is indigenous in the north, and the myrtle 
everywhere. 

* Eucalypti flourish in marshy ground. 

““Watermelons, musk-melons, squash, pumpkins and cucum- 
bers all reach a fine development. 

‘Of Umbellifere, the coriander, dill, fennel, caraway, anise, 
celery, parsley, parsnip and carrot either grow wild or flourish 
under cultivation. 

“Valerian grows Wild, as also carthamus, chicory and lettuce 
of several kinds, and artichokes are cultivated. 3 

“ Of Solanaceous plants the potato, tobacco, tomato and egg- 
plant are cultivated, and henbane and nightshade grow 
wild. 

“ The sesame forms a considerable part of the produce of the 
plains. 

“The olive flourishes everywhere, and yields a considerable 
part of the wealth of the country. 

* Figs, sycamores, mulberries, hemp,and the ramie (Chinese 
silk) plant. all flourish. 

“ The plane tree, the walnut, the edible pine and a considera- 
ble variety of oaks, the hornbeam, and the beech are abundant, 
the latter two especially in Northern Syria. The castor-oil 
plant is almost universal. 

“Of Monocotyledons, the palm, the banana, many liliaceous 
flowers, the Colocasia antiquorum (which is cultivated in 
marshy ground), many kinds of iris, tulip and crocus flourish 
in appropriate situations. 

“ Grass is not cultivated for hay, except on the farm of the 
Damascus Road Company, at Shetarah, in Coele-Syria. Never- 
theless, the success of this company, which wakes the hay 
there raised a considerable part of the food of its large number 
of horses and mules, warrants the belief that hay could be made 
one of the staples of Syria. 

“Maize, wheat, barley, sorghum and sugar-cane are staples. 
The papyrus is now confined to tte Hfileh, and perhaps thé 
marshes of the Kishon. Arundo Donaz and Saccharum Aigyptia- 
cum, the gigantic grasses of the country, are put to numerous 
uses. They are everywhere cultivated as hedge plants. 

“The variety of the flora of Syria and Palestine corresponds 


with its central situation and diversity of soil, climate and sur-. 


face, and the extreme inequality of the meteorological condi- 
tions of its different tho not distant regions. It will not.escape 
the thoughtful observer of these facts, that the microcosm se- 
lected for the develop t of the ch people and the revela- 
tion of the Word, was thus eminently suited to be the physical 
basis of the world-religion.” 











Che Suuday-Fchoo!. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 13th. 
THE WIDOW OF NAIN.—LOKE vu, 11-18. 








NoteEs.—** And it came to pass soon afterward.’’—The 
Revised Version makes the more probable trans!ation. 
“* Nain.””—Robinson has identified the old village called 
“‘lovely’”’ with a miserable hamlet twenty-four miles south- 
west of Capernaum, at the northern base of Little Hermon, 
near the sources of the Kishon. Jerome and Eusebius 
place it here also. As an illustration of the great difficulty 
in identifying old sites, Josephus (‘‘J. W.,” iv, 9, 4,) makes 
mention of a city Nain, situated on the other side of the 
Jordan, in Southern Perea. Which is which? If it had 
been Josephus’s Nain, Perea would have been substituted 
for Judea in verse 17. The fact that about ten minutes’ 
walk along the Capernaum road from Robinson’s Nain 
there has been found the remains of a cemetary gives 

. 








greater plausibility to the first Nain. Josephusoften made- 
seridus mistakes which must be guarded against. 
“And much people of the city was with her.’’—Most of us 
would consider this passage awkwardly translated. Altho 
no book bas preserved the purity of the English more faith- 
fully than the King James Version, still it is better to 
preserve the spirit of the original at the expense of elegance. 
Let the Sunday-school student go to the Greek rather than 
the English Luke, and he will notice many delicate points 
that no English translation can bring out; for instance, the 
tenderness that the dative r7 yyrpi brings out “‘the only son 
to his mother,” the only tie of love that bound this woman to 
earth had now snapped ‘*He had compassion on her.” 
—First walked the hired mourners;then the musicians, 
then the mother, then came the bier, curried on the shoul- 
ders of four men, the body covered with a clotb, and finally 
the crowd of friends and neighbors. In those days, when 
either a marriage or a funeral procession passed along, it 
was customary for strangers to stop and followin the wake 
of the crowd. It was the natural thing for Christ and his 
disciples to approach the woman and offer comfort at this 
hour. The miracle, not the compassion, was the noticeable 
act. 

Instruction.—It is not to be disputed that the faith of the 
world in the divinity of Christ rests mainly on his own res- 
urrection from the dead, and confirmatively on his power 
to raise dead people. In this supreme case, the physician 
that could heal others was able to heal himself. But 
merely to raise one from the dead is not a proof of divinity. 
If what Luke tells us in the book of Acts is true, Peter had 
a like power; and it is an open question whether Paul did 
not perform the same miracle on the youth that fell asleep 
and out of the window under his own preaching—a custom, 
by the way, which his apostolic successors have studiously 
ignored. But Christ raised three from the dead, in order 
that no doubt be cast upon his superhuman power. It is 
not too preposterous a position to take, that it is a sufficient 
proof of some quality higher than human for one person to | 
raise three dead peeple unto life. If Christ had not risen 
after his death, we should still call him divine, on the 
strepgth of his incomparable life and his extra-natura) 
achievements. 

But where is the moral of this miracle? Where is the 
faith? Where is there even an element receptive of the 
Christ? None at al) that Luke thought fit to bring out. 
An overwhelming desire for life was doubtless shared by 
the young man at his death and by the mother as she walked 
before the covered body. This miracle, together with many 
other acts of Christ, proves that the faith that is dynamic 
is sufficient. There is no arbitrary necessity of making a 
noise over it. The deepest trust does not show in violent 
gestures or in hysterical words but in a quiet, well ordered 
life. The grief and longing of the mother,expressed only 
by the bowed head and inaudible sobs, were sufficient to ar- 
rest the Christ that he might arouse the boy to life. 

Note the extreme simplicity of the biblical narrative. 
Two verses are enough to tell of this miracle; yet there are 
only five like it in the Bible. The narrators gave the 
blasted fig-tree a greater importance. Is it presumptuous 
to surmise that Christ raised from the dead many others of 
whom no account is given? The act of healing became too 
common to excite particular comment. Even to give life 
to inanimate clay was not the greatest work in a life of 
miracles. Accept the smallest of Christ’s miracles! Hold 
fast, to stern logic anda million more marvels, different 
only in degree, need not stagger the intellect. 

Christ’s word comes to eavh “‘ Arise.”” Wake your ener- 
gies. To liveisto act. The most highly developed being 
is the honest follower of the noblest example. Man is cre- 
ative in all planes but thespiritual. Here heneeds a guide. 
Christ comes to supply the chasm in human hopes. But 
the chasm has become the mountain of effort. The hights 
are the victories over the sius of intellect and of the flesh. 
The glistening peaks of purity are not beyond our horizon. 
The road is slippery but passable. Therefore Christ stil} 
says “‘ Arise.”’ 

Poor John! One of the noblest and most pathetic figures 
in history is the imprisoned Baptist. There are thousands 
of incarcerated beings whocannot see the Christian advance 
with their own eyes or help it with their own hands. 
Their case secms hopeless and their life vain. But the 
cheers from along the line reach to the chambers of the sick, 
and amid the severest suffering the joy of triumphant vic- 
tory is born. 














School and College. ; 


NATIONAL METHODIST UNIVERSITY. 


BY THE REV. J. W. CORNELIUS. 








THE proposition to establish a National Methodist Uni- 
versity in the capital of the nation bas awakened very 
favorable sentiments in all parts of the Jand. The local 
enthusiasm on the subject in Washington City crystallized 
on Tuesday evening, March 25th, in a public meeting. 
Bishop Hurst’s recent sad bereavement suspended his per- 
sonal activities in the arrangements. The assembly was 
large and representative. 

Bishop Hurst, the soul of the enterprise and our resi- 
dent general superintendent, was the natural presiding 
officer, with a splendid environment of associates. Letters 
were read from Senator Colquitt, Congressman Taylor, 
ex-Gov. Robert E. Pattison and others, regretting their 
inability to attend, but heartily indorsing the cause. Ad- 
dresses of the most appropriate, forcible and enthusiastic 
character were made by Bishops Hurst and Newman, Dr. 
Bartlett, pastor of the Fifth Presbyterian Church of Wash- 
ington, Senator Hawley and Representative Morse, of 
Massachusetts. 

Bishop Hurst’s address explained the reason for a great 
Methodist atid Protestant University at the center of the 
nation and for appealing to friends near and far for aid in 
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this vast educational task. The idea, he said, was not 
original with him, but had been entertained by Dr. New- 
man (now Bishop) during his pastorates at the Metropolitan 
and by others; but providentially embodied in the hopes 
and plans of the present hour. The location chosen is a table- 
land lying on the northwestern boundary of Washington, 
3 miles north of the White House. It cousists of ninety 
acres, which have been purchased for $100,000, on which the 
firstanpual payment of $20,000 has been made, with the 
privilege of liquidating the whole at an earlier date, if de- 
sired by the purchaser. The ridge is 400 feet above the 
street level of the city, and has a range of vision 100 miles 
in diameter. At least $2,000,000 will be necessary before 
the buildings are erected; but the telegrams and letters 
being received from all parts of the country indicate such 
a profound interest that the money will doubtless come, 
The specific objects of tbe University should be denomina- 
tional as well as eclectic. On all hands sympathy comes 
from other Churches—a spirit of catholicity highly com- 
mendable, and which will permeate all the future thought 
of this great scheme. We do not contemplate a school on 
the plan of the American college or German gymnasium, 
but strictly a university with great post-graduate courses 
in theology, law. medicine, science, etc. 

We, as a denomination, must have an institution of the 
highest grade. fed by colleges and academies, and in har- 
mony with the literary spirit and ihe catholicity of the 
age. In Washington there are facilities for students which 
can be afforded nowhere else. There need be no general 
library; for in the libraries of the National Government, 
open alike to all, there are not less than 1,000,000 volumes, 
comprehending all ranges of all themes. The National 
Academy of Science, the American Historical Association, 
and other such agencies of knowledge, hold their annual 
sessions here. For an institution to provide equal advan- 
tages to those here enjoyed free, would require an expendi- 
ture of $20,000,000 and an annual outlay of $38,000,000. 
Washington is really even now the literary, as well as the 
political, social and scientific center of the United States. 
In Washington there is one scientific student to every 500 
white male inhabitants, while in the country at large there 
is but one to every 10,000. As Damascus was the *‘ Eye of 
the East,” so Washington is the ‘‘ Eye of the West’’; and 
here we intend to establish our great National Methodist 
University. ; 

Dr. Bartlett maintained that there were three things to 
be considered in connection with this University—Isr, 
Washington is the place; 2d, This is the time; 3d, Bishop 
Hurst is the man. Washington is itself a university; 
Washington monument is a steeple for it already erected. 
The whole nation will inhale the perfume or drink the 
poison of everything here; will feel every quintessent drop 
of moral power that throbs at the center. 

The Hon. E. W. Morse said he had once heard'that the 
difference between a Friend and a Methodist was that the 
one was a Quaker and the other an Earthquaker; and altho 
not himself of this denomination he believed that the 
Earthquakers should have a University. The founder of 
the Friends Society said that a good Quaker would light 


up the earth for ten miles around. Soshould a good Pres- | C 


byterian, or Congregationalist, or Baptist, or Methodist. 

Senator Hawley emphasized the Protestant catholicity 
of the proposed university. Tho a Congregationalist, he 
felt that the Methodist force which keeps pace with the 
times and influences ten or twelve millions of the people 
had some right to say: ‘‘ We take this flag and ask you to 
fallin line.”? This is not to be a national university built 
by national money. There will, therefore, be no disputes 
about its constitutionality, and it will be quite in order to 
mention the name of Almighty God, and te invoke his 
blessings. During his eighteen years residence in the 
National City, he has observed a great change for the better 
in the mental and moral status, as well as in the avenues, 
trees, buildings and statues. 

Bishop Newman made the closing address. The situa- 
tion for the university is (he said) magnificent. Let it be 
christened University Ridge. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church is not college-poor, but it wants a University. 
There ought to be a Department of Statesmanship and a 
Department of Journalism. Let this University include 
all, without regard to sex, color or previous condition; co- 
education in the grandest sense. 

Bishop Newman also asked for additional subscriptions. 
The total amount received in trustworthy subscriptions 
from Washington (including the $20,000 purchase money 
paid), is $33,500, which, it is expected, will shortly be in- 
creased to $50,000. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ministerial Uegister. 


BAPTIST. 
ABBOTT, S. A., New Richmond, Wis., called to Lowell, Mass, 
ANNES, G. N., Spangdale, accepts call to Kent, Wash. 
BARBER. J. T., inst, April Ist, Madrid, Mass. 
De WOLFE, C, H., Greeley, Col., resigns. 
vara, R. N., Boston, Mass., died March 24th, Thomasville, 
a. 











Gnent, R. D., inst. March 26d, Harvard Street ch., Boston, 
ass. 


HOPE, B. P., Jenkintown, Per n., resigns. 

HOWLETT, Tuomas R., West Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
KIMBALL, C. H., Holyoke, Mass., called to Middletown, Ohio. 
McDANIEL, R. B., inst. March 27th, Wissahickon, Penn. 
McINTOSH, J. E., Lancaster, Wis., resigns. 

MERRILL, G. E., inst. April lst, Newton, Mass. 

mogt,, Cc. A., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Bayonne 


RICHMOND, E., inst. April Ist, Sennett, N. Y. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALLBRIGHT, WItttaM H., Pres. ch., Stillwater, Minn., accepts 
call to Dorchester, Mass. 
BARNUM, SamveEt H., Durham, N. H., resigns. 
BARTON, W1L11A4M E., Oberlin Seminary,called toWellington,O. 


Baomm. Devise N., Cambridgeport, Mass., called to First ch., St. 
uis, Mo. 


BICKNELL, Dennis H,, Houghton, Wash., resigns. 











a, N. A., Central, Mauckport and Cedarwood, Ind., 

BOTHWELL, George W., Second ch., Oakland. Cal., resigns. 

BUTLER, 8. W., New York, accepts call to Port Chester, N. Y. 

BROWN, Henry C., Pilgrim ch., Springfield, Mo., resigns. 

COFFMAN, Artuour W., Bertrand, Neb., resigns. 

COOLEY, Wriu1AM F., inst. April Ist, Short Hills, N. J. 

CURTIS, CHAR.wes H., Lysander. N. Y., resigns. 

HILLS, Aaron M., Allegheny, Penn., resigns. 

HODGES, Joun G., Fremont, Mich., resigns. 

JENNEY, E. WrntHRop, West Salem, calied to Boscobel, Wis. 

sOnBeTON, TuHoxwas C., Wythe and West Rockford, IIl., re- 

KEAYS, CHarwes H., Oskaloosa, accepts cal] to Ravenswood 

ch., Chicago, Ill. 

LUCE, Ansert A., Gilead, Micb., accepts cal to Jamestown, Ind. 

MARTIN, GrorGe, Wayne, O., resigns. 

MASON, Joan R., West Unity, O., accepts call to Amboy, Ind. 

McBRIDE, W. Henry, Brownville, Me., resigns. 

ane ~ <9 ae Meth., Attleboro, Mass., accepts call to 

eld, Conn. 

MOORE, Geo. E. (Free Baptist), Strathallen, Ont., called to 

Chilton, Wis. 

NORTON, Revsen, Eden, 8S. D., resigns. 

NORTON, Srepuen A., Princeton, I1I,. called to Olivet, Mich. 

RENSHAW, WIx114M, Nelson, called to Gilsum, N. H. 

eae ~ hee H. J., Berlin’ Heights, Obio, accepts call to Oakland, 
al. 


SANBORN, DanrEt L., Chicago Sem., called to Bremen, Ind. 

SHULTZ, Jacos D., Portland and Liber, Ind., resigns. 

SEVESING, Ws. H., Certerville, S. D., accepts call to Mitchell, 
a. 


WARD, Artuunr N., Pembroke, N. H., resigns. 
WARNER, CHARLES C., Alton, IIL., resigns. 
WHITEMAN, George H., Meth., Valley City, accepts call to 
Harwood, in connection with the churches at Argusvilleand 
Bethel, N. D. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BEECHER, W. A., Middleport, N. Y., resigns. 

CONE, A.. Rushford, N. Y., resigns. 

a. H. Cuay, Emsworth, Penr., accepts call to Can- 

on, 
FERGUSON, Joun, Denver, Col., resigns. 
ha ae H. A., McCormick Theol. Sem., accepts call to Paw 
w, ill. 

GIBSON, J. R., Berwick, Penn., accepts call to Califton, N.J. 

GRAYBEILL, J. H., Dayton, called to Brighton, O. 

JEFFERS, F. T., Lincoln Univ., called to Oil City, Penn. 

KNIGHT, W. E., Georgetown, Col., resigns. 

McQUEEN, Gienrossg, inst. March 24th. Rochester, N. Y. 

McREADY, R. H., Prospect Hill, N. Y., resigns. 

MERRITT, D. A, New Brunswick, N. J., died March 24th, 
aged 85. 

THOMPSON, D. R., Taylorville, IL, resigns. 

UMBERGER, Jamgs, inst. March 20th, Honeybrook, N. J. 

WHIMSTER, J. B., Hays City, Kan.,called to Walsenburg, Col. 

WHITE, James C., Cincinnati, O., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, D. F., Silver Creek, called to Scotia, Neb. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ADAMS, FRANKLIN W., Eikhart, Ind., accepts call to Grand 
Island, Neb. 

BARNELL, N.. killed March 27th, Louisville. Ky. 

CARTER. A. B., Rochester. N. Y., died March 26th, aged 70. 

MOODY, T.S.. Mamaroneck, N. Y.. resigns. 

SANDERSON, Benjamin 8., New Hartford. Conn.. resigns. 

SWOPE, CoRNELIUS, New York. N. Y., died March 28tb. 

VAN BOKKELEN, L. M., New York, accepts call to Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRIGGS, B. M., Free Bapt'st, inst, Apri] Ist, Broken Straw, N. 


ARR. J. H.,** Christian ” inst. April 1st, Somerset, Mass. 
CLARK. J. B., * Christian ” inst.April Ist..Gulf Mills, Penn. —__. 
FERO, Wii.14aM D., Meth, Epis., New York. N. Y., died March 


26th, Ny 67. 

GANDIAN, M.., Luth.. inst., April lst. New Rochelle,N. Y. 
SCHENCK. F.'8., Reformed, inst. April 2d. Hudson. N. Y. 
MARTYN, CARLOs, Reformed, inst. April 3d, Newark. N. J. 
PARKER, W.. Free Baptist, inst. April Ist, Varysburg, N. Y. 
TOWSLEY, Rev. Mr., Univ. inst. March lst., Biddeford, Me. 








Personalities. 


AN amusing story concerning Prirce Bismarck and the 
late Field-Marshal von Wrangel is now current at Berlin. 
In 1864, during the war with Denmark, old Wrangel was 
in command of the allied Prussian and Austrian forces. 
There was at one moment some fear at Berlin that the 
Western Powers might object to the allied troops entering 
Jutland, in consequence of which a telegram was sent to 
the Field-Marshal, bidding him advance no further. 
Wrangel thereupon wired back to the Emperur William 
that ‘‘these diplomatists, who spoil the most successful 
operations, deserved the gsllows.’”’ Bismarck took care 
to ignore Wrangel’s presence whenever he met him on later 
occasions, which could not fail to annoy him. One day, 
however, they met at dinner, having both been invited to 
the King’stable. It wasa peculiarity of Wrangel that he 
always called everybody ‘du,’ or “thou ”’; and, turning 
to Bismarck, who was seated next to him, he said: ‘*‘ My 
son, canst thou not ferget?”? ‘‘ No,’ was the curt reply. 
After a short pause, Wrangel began agair: ‘* My son, canst 
thou not forgive?’ ‘* With all my heart.”’ answered Bis- 
marck, and the two remained friends till Wrangel’s death. 


....The nickel-in-the-slot machine is not by any means a 
modern invention. [In the old Egyptian temples devices of 
this kind were employed for automatically dispensing the 
purifying water. A coin of five drachme dropped into a 
slot in a vase set a simple piece of mechanism like a well- 
sweep in motion, a valve was opened for an instant, and a 
portion of the water permitted to escape. This apparatus 
was described by Hero, of Alexandria, who lived 200 years 
before the Christian era. The work, of course, is written 
in Latin, but the description is accurate. The question is, 
Who adopted the ancient Egyptian’s idea to the wants of 
the money-making citizen of the nineteenth century? 





....Our correspondent of some years ago, Miss von Fin- 
kelsteiv, who used to write on Pulestinian life, and who 
afterward was known to so many asa popular lecturer at 
Chautauqua and elsewhere on the same subject, and who 
has since increased her fame by her illustrated lectures in 


England and Australia, has lately married a gentleman of 
Delhi, India, named Mountford. She was born of Rus- 
sian parentage, in Jerusalem, and, being personally ac- 
quainted with the language and the habits of the country, 
was able to provide a unique series of lectures illustrative 
of manners and customs of the Holy Land. 


.»..Not many men can boast of having had three Em- 
perors as godfathers for three of their sons. There is a 


brawny swith in the little town of Brandenburg who has 
ten sons. Emperor William I was godfather to the seventh 
boy, Emperor Frederick to his eighth, and the present 
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Pebbles. 


-...No Use.—If love is blind there is no use wasting gas 
on it.—Rome Sentinel. 


...-Cinderella found that a low, menial position led toa 
hymenial one.—Texas Siftings. 





--+.It is the busy chimney sweep who appears in a fresh 
soot every day.— Boston Gazette. 


....The pawnbroker’s life may be a loanly one, but it has 
its redeeming features.— Hotel Gazette. 


....Gladstone’s axes arein greatdemand. This is because 
he is such a good feller.—Norristown Herald. 


.... When Gladstone gets tired of chopping down trees h 
takes the stump.—New York Morning Journal, 


..-. Time will tell; but the ordinary man with an impor- 
tant secret won’t give time a chance.—Lynn Press. 


..»-No matter how great a burden it is to him, the doc- 
tor can usually endure life if he has patients.—Sparks. 


...-Mrs. Startup: “Did you ever read Pope’s Iliad?” 
Mrs. Mushroom: ‘‘ Certainly not. We are Protestants.’”’— 
America, 


...»-Men use the same rule in judging champagne that 
women use in judging men. If it is good, it pops.— Bur- 
lington Free Press. 


...“‘Some gymnasts are too fresh,’ remarked 4 rnold, 
as he looked at an exhibition of tumbling. ‘ Yes,’’ added 
Constable, ‘‘ and somersault.’’— Puck, 


...- This is said to be the shortest sentence in the English 
language containing all the letters of the alphabet: ‘J. F, 
Grave, pack with my box six dozen quills,”’ 


-..-Certain articles of decoration are called “‘ vawzez”’ in 
Boston, ‘‘ vahzez’’ in New York, ‘‘ vazez’”’ in Philadelphia, 
‘*vases”’ in Kalamazoo, and “‘ dandy jugs” down in Maine, 
—Burlington Free Press. 


.--.‘* These are my household gods,” he said to her, as he 
entered his bachelor apartments. ‘But you lack some- 
thing,” she remarked. “What?” “A household god- 
dess.”—Munscy’s Weekly. , 


.... Teacher: ‘‘ Now take the sentence, ‘Mary made some 
cocoanut cakes.’ How do you parse ‘cocoanut cakes?’ ”’ 
The whole School (in unison): ‘‘We never pass cocoanut 
cakes.”’—Somerville Journal. 


...-She: “Indeed, it’s not an easy thing for a girl to get 
ahusband.” He; ‘“ Why, apretty girl can make her choice 
of four out of every five men she meets.’’ She: ‘‘ But it’s 
the fifth that she wants.’’—Lite. 


..--Ambiguous.—Mrs. X.; ‘‘I don’t imagine Mr. and 
Mrs. Nothink get on very well together.” Mr. X.: “They 
seem to be happy.’”’ Mrs. X.: ‘I know it, but when I asked 
Nothink the other day how he liked married life, he said 
happiness was no name for it.”,—The Racket. 


--.- Mrs. Gadabout; ‘‘ What sort of person is Mrs. Mild- 
man who has moved into the next house to you?” Mrs, 
Chaffer: ‘‘ I don’t think much of her. Between you and me 
I think she is next door to an idiot... Mrs. Gadabout (in- 
nocently); “I think so, too, my dear.” 


.... Baggs: “ What is the difference between a male anda 
female poet?’ Caggs: ‘‘The difference? Well, one isa 
man and the othera woman.” ‘ That’s not the answer. 
The male poet is born, not made; whereas the female poet 
is both born and maid.’’— Boston Courier. 


....Mrs. Brown, “‘ Johnnie broke a pane of glass, but as 
he told me about it at once, I gave him an apple.” Mrs, 
Cobwigger: ‘‘That will teach him a great lesson.’’ Mra, 
Brown: “I’m afraid not. As soon as he had eaten the 
apple he went and broke another window.’’—Epoch. 


....In my better half’s mother I find not a flaw, 
And this is the reason, you see, 
I’ve made more out of my mother-in-law 
Than she’ll ever make out of me, 
—Chatter. 


-.No Nonsense About Him.—They were talking of 
death, when one man asked, ‘“‘What were his last words?’ 
“He didn’t say anything,” was the reply. “That’s just 
like him,” said the first man with an approving nod, ‘‘there 
was no gas about him. He was all business.”—Texas 
Siftings. 


--»-“‘Salem ! Salem !” called out the conductor, as a train 
rolled into the station the other day. ‘‘ What!’ saida lady 
turning to the judge, “is this the place where they hung 
witches ?” ‘“‘ Yes, yes,” replied the judge, with a twinkle 
in his eye; ‘“‘ but be calm, madam, they don’t do it now,”— 
Salem Witch. 


--+. Quite Right —Biggs; “‘Old Mr. Dresser, the tailor, 
who has been in business forty years, dropped dead the 
other day while taking a customer’s measure. What do 
you think of such an ending as that to a man’s life?” 
Boggs: “‘ Fitting clothes, I should say.”—Smith, Gray & 
Co.’s Monthly. 


.--- Guest (attempting to carve): ‘‘ What kind of a chicke 
is this, anyhow?” Waiter: “Dat’s a genuine Plymouth 
Rocker, sah.” Guest (throwing up both hands): ‘“‘That ex- 
plains it. Iknew she was an old-timer; but I had no idea 
she dated back there. Take ’eraway. I draw the line on 
the hens from the ‘ Mayflower.’ ”’—Tcxas Siftings. 


-.--On a West Side Street-car—Conductor: ‘‘Madam, this 
boy is certainly over five years old, and 1 can't let him ride 
for less than full fare.” Passenger: ‘‘ Well, it’s the fault 
of this car being so slow.’”’ Conductor: “I don’t know 
what you mean by that.” Passenger: ‘‘ Willie was under 
five when we started; but I reckon he must be eight or nine 





Emperor to his ninth. 


now.’’—America, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 

DR. SCHAFF’S STUDIES IN LIT- 
ERATURE AND POETRY.* 


WELL-DIRECTED industry, a sound and 
discriminating critical faculty and a taste 
for investigation have rendered Dr, 
Schaff’s genius and scholarship thorough- 
ly available.. Few men have equaled him 
in that field of labor which lies so agree- 
ably between the extremely dry and 
heavy atmosphere of pedantic commen- 
tary and the light vapors of mere popu- 
lar exposition. He is rarely obscure to 
the common understanding, and he 
seldom touches a chord which to the most 
austere mind would seem trivial. Always 
a teacher, speaking in fact and in the best 
sense ex cathedra, there is nothing assum- 
ing or professedly final in what he im- 
parts. Thissends the reader from page 
to page of his book with a pleasant sense 
of being on friendly and almost easy 
terms with a vigorous and richly endowed 
mind, 

These studies are suggestive of the col- 
lege lecture when it is prepared by a man 
who has both ability and conscience, and 
who (as did Blackstone in his celebrated 
lectures on the Common Law) puts into 
his work the riches delvel out of books 
and the luminous complement of a rare 
understanding. 

The first chapter, of sixty-two pages, is 
a study of the English language, clear, 
concise, full of the meat of information. 
Beginning with the origin of language in 
general, Dr. Schaff proceeds to give in the 
fewest words the history of the sources 
and development of our great tongue, 
which he thinks is destined to become 
universal. In the course of his discus- 
sion, to which appear many useful foot- 
notes, he touches all the chief elements of 
which our language has been built, illus- 
trating each with examples. As a note- 
worthy instance of Dr. Schaff’s way of 
compressing a great deal into a very small 
space, we refer our readers to the essay 
(beginning on page 40 of this book), en- 
titled ‘‘Simplicity of the Grammar,” in 
which a volume is condensed into a few 
pages of admirable explanation. 

The second chapter deals with the 
** Poetry of the Bible,” after first glancing 
at the origin of music and poetry, and 
touching in passing the poetry of inspira- 
tien and the poetry of religion. Here we 
have, if not what will satisfy each one of 
us from a critical point of view, at least a 
scholarly and finely discriminating treat- 
went of the best elements of the Old and 
the New Testament poetry. The student 
will find this chapter particularly valua- 
ble for its not.s of reference as well as for 
the condensed riches of its suggestion. 

The ‘‘ Dies Ire,” the ‘*Stabat Mater 
Dolorosa,” and the ‘‘ Stabat Mater Speci- 
osa,” each has achepter devoted to it, in 
which all that is best in the way of com- 
ment, critical and descriptive, history, 
translation and various readirgs, interpo- 
lations and additions, is drawn together. 

Chapter VI treats of St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux and his hymns, Chapter VII 
is a thoughtful and interesting paper on 
“ The University; Past, Present and Fu- 
ture.” The last three chapters (VIII, IX, 
X) are devoted to a study of Dante and 
his poetry. We should not hesitate to 
recommend these to the attention of 
every person seeking a good general 
knowledge of the subj«cts treated. Dr. 
Schaff opens his essay on Dante Alighieri 
thus: 

** Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe are the 
wreatest poets of the Christian era; as the 
author of the Book of Job, Homer and 
Virgil are the greatest of the era before 
Christ.” 

Some of us might wish to slip Milton in 
somewhere, and the greatest Greek 
dramatist might lead Virgil as Shakes- 
peare leads modern poets; etill we feel no 
inclination to raise a point of this sort, 








* LITERATURE AND PoeTRY. By PHILIP SCHAFF, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church History in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.00.) 








for Dr. Schaff gives .great weight to Mil- 
ton’s noble poetry even if he does pass the 
incomparable Greek tragedy-builder by 
with but a nod of recognition. 

The labor bestowed upon his work by 
Dr. Schaff is evident to the eye of him 
who runs. Some one inclined to note 
little straws in the wind, however, might 
make petty capital out of the following 
statement: 


‘Next to Harvard College, the Public 
Library of Boston, has, perhaps, the largest 
Dante collection in America. [ examined 
them both in July 1889 without profit.” 


The italics are ours. Is ‘‘ without” a 
misprint? “Anyway Dr. Schaff’s list of 
Dante literature, selected, classified and 
arranged according to nationality and 
language, isa most valuable one. 

Appended to the biographical sketch of 
Dante isa collection of poetic tributes to 
the great Florentine, including verses by 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Uhland and 
Geibel. 

The study of the ‘‘ Divina Commedia” 
shows to good advantage Dr. Schaff’s acu- 
men and voluminous resources while it 
discloses as well certain defects in his 
method of building an essay. Too much 
quotation, especially in the midst of what 
would otherwise be a fluent and compact 
presentment of the subject in hand, mars 
the unity and dissipates toa degree the 
individuality of effect. We suppose, 
however, that Dr. Schaff’s chief aim has 
been tobring together the material out 
of which the reader could draw a full 
sense of the correctness of the conclusions 
reached. This method of treatment is 
scholarly rather than literary, and it 
does, indeed, carry with it a certain 
weight which we miss in the more obvi- 
ously artistic essays. The ethical ele- 
ment, setting always strongly toward the 
religious in these papets, is the prevailing 
one and comes oftenest to the surface, 
giving a decided pulpit echo at times, 
which forces one to feel how helpful the 
book must prove to a large class of young 
men who hope to become something more 
than merely nominal teachers or preach- 
ers. It may be that Dr. Schaff insists 
over much on thereligious spirit of the ‘‘ Di- 
vina Commedia” to the apparent neglect 
of the superb romance in it which is quite 
apart from any didactic purpose. Dante 
was first of alla poet whose imagination 
compelled him to do its bidding, and he 
was always more concerned aLoat the 
act of creation than about what lesson 
the thing created might be taken to stand 
for. Doubtless there is a tremendous ethi- 
cal force in his superb work, but in a 
large degree it is that which is inherent 
in every truly great out-put of genius 


, and not so much due to studied didactic 


purpose as many eminent scholars, in- 
cluding Dr. Schaff, have permitted them- 
selves to believe. Dante’s struggles, am- 
bitions, disappointments and sufferings 
gave a tremendous weight of atrabilious- 
ness to thecharacter of his imaginings; and 
this together with the obscurity of his 
modes of expression and the reflex from 
the turmoil of his environment has em- 
phasized every verse that can by any 
stretch of rendering be made to give up 
a lurking political or religious meaning. 
Beyond question he was a man of his 
time, a part of the national life, a great 
absorbent genius taking in and transmit- 
ing into deathless poetry the current 
forces and substances of a tumultuous 
stage of civilization, and in doing this he 
could not fail to express through his ro- 
mance both a lesson and a prophecy; but 
it is scarcely safe for criticism to make 
more of the incidental lesson and, per- 
haps, accidental prophecy than of the 
incomparable romance and the unap- 
proachable art with which it is projected. 

From beginning to end Dr. Schaff’s 
book is alive with magnetic springs of in- 
terest and bristling with points of valu- 
able suggestion. Even where we feel 
compelled to challenge a thought or modi- 
fy a conclusion we acknowledge with 
grateful pleasure the influence of a catho- 
lic spirit guided by a sound judgment and 
enlightened by a learning extensive and 
profound. The criticism, as we have 
said, shows the writer's bias of mind; but 
this does not savor of prejudice, tho at 





times it does amount almost ‘to a very 
agreeable form of special pleading. 

** Dante wrote,” says Dr, Schaff, ‘in 
the assurance of a prophetic mission simi- 
lar to that of Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Daniel.” This, it seems to us, is going 
much too far. Dante had before him the 
epics of Homer and Virgil and the riches 
of heathen lyrical poetry. His was a 
great, restless, ample genius, acting un- 
der the assumed necessity of voicing life 
as his vision comprehended it. We do not 
realize in the ‘‘ Divina Commedia” “ an 
allegorico-didactic epos of the religious 
history of the world,” but we do recognize 
in it a masterly romance deeply dyed 
with the colors and strangely informed 
with the spirit (dark, contorted, writhing, 
monstrous) of medieval civilization 
groping toward light. It was impossible 
for such a genius at such a time not to re- 
flect in the masterpiece of its ereation a 
strong outline of the impression of past 
and contemporary religions and philoso- 
phies; but there is an essential belittle- 
ment of Dante’s art in assigning to it a 
preponderance of didacticism over the 
higher art-purposes of romance. The dif- 
ference is very distinctly marked between 
loading poetry with a lesson and 
making song a very lightning-bolt 
of protest against existing or threat- 
ened evils, Dante was a fighter, and 
the militant spirit pours like a current of 
fire through his works; but he was not 
first of all a preacher. Moreover, the 
stupendous romance of religion and the 
picturesque grandeur of the vistas it 
opened to his vision, affected his imagina- 
tion more than all the abuses consequent 
to its condition of ferment, and to its op- 
position to that ‘‘ savage liberty ” beloved 
of all great poets. His task was to build 
the ‘“‘ medieval miracle of song,” and he 
built it. 


We have dwelt long on Dr. Schaff's es- 


say on Dante and his works, because it is 
the most important and valuable part of 
his book to the class of readers for which 
it is more particularly written. The first 
division of this essay is largely biograph- 
ical, and is followed by a Dante Chronicle 
and the Dante Literature already men- 
tioned. Then come the Poetic Tributes 
to Dante, followed by the consideration 
of the ‘* Divina Commedia.” There are an 
excellent table of contents, an alphabet- 
ical index and four illustrations, besides 
an excellent portrait of Dr. Schaff. Al- 
together it is a book of great value to the 
student as well as to the general reader, 
and it should find a place in every library 
among the works of permanent interest. 


> 


Bright Skies and Dark Shadows. By 
Henry M. Field, D. D. (CharlesScribner’s 
Son. $100) The eminent and gracious di- 
vine, whose genial temper glows in this 
book, may feel that the poor health which 
drove him South was a blessing in disguise. 
He took his penance with great good na- 
ture, and if the fascinating story told in 
this volume does not put a romantic face on 
it, any valiant youth might be glad to do 
penance on the same terms and in the same 
fashion. Never unfortunate found it easier 
than Dr. Field, in this valetudinarian excur- 
sion, to respect the old saying Si fortuna 
tonat, caveto mcrgi. His excursion begins 
to be interesting in North Carolina at Ashe- 
ville, whence it leads northwest over the 
mountains to Knoxville; south again on 
the path of Sherman’s march to Atlanta, 
through Georgia to Florida, and the colossal 
luxuriation of Mr. Flagler’s bewildering car- 
avansary, the Ponce de Leon. He explored 
the flowing pepvinsula down to Jupiter’s 
Inlet, and round about to Achille Murat’s 
grave at Tallahassee, whence he again shot 
off north yia Atlanta to Nashville, on his 
way home taking a turn through the Vir- 
ginia mountains to Lexington and the 
graves of Stonewall Jackson and General 
Lee. No man cin claim property in the 
human race with more right than Dr. Field, 
and certainly his friends did not fail him on 
this route, and he requites them in this 
book ina way which reminds us of the gen- 
erous old English house-builder who carved 
over the portal of his door Sibi ct amicis. 
At all events, so far asthe genial mutuality 
of a graceful and accomplished gentleman 
with a genius for makiog friends, could 
draw it out in the South, this book is 
flavored with the witchery of good com- 
pany. The author has, however, laid him- 
self out seriously on two or three distinct 
topics which raise the volume above the 














level of personal’ reminiscence. One, is 
his observations and conclusions as tothe 
race question in the South. There is a great 
deal of optimismin Dr. Field which could 
not be clubbed out of him if any one were dis- 
posed to use on so courteous an author 
such a knotty weapon, but it is not the non- 
philanthropic, selfish optimism of the Syb- 
arite nor of the favorite of fortune, but 
the generous optimism of the genial faiih 
which suggests the title of his book. As 
far asthe whites, lately in arms, are con- 
cerned. the book is appreciative and sympa- 
thetic enough, tho we would not intimate 
that it is more than enough. As for the 
colored people and the social and political 
aspects of the race problem the author’s 
view, considering his Republican antece- 
dents, is a highly developed mugwumpery, 
tempered with a kind of high-bred Chris- 
tian kindness toward colored people, which 
used to be known as anti-slavery Whiggery. 
Considered from a strictly economic point 
of view the author’s position resolves itself 
into this: I have confidencein the Southern 
people; on the whole they are doing well; 
they have plenty of political ability; the 
blacks are a strong enough element in the 
case to insure a fair hearing by and by if 
not now. No man knows what that 
ultimation will be. Meanwhile the best 
policy is the American policy; Hands off. 
Dr. Field made a special study of this Negro 
question during the brief trip of which this 
is the record, and devotes the middle chap- 
ters of his book to it. He inquired of all 
those with whom he associated, and got all 
the information which he could. He car- 
ried with him, as a Northerner, his own in- 
dignation against the methods by which 
the Negroes are deprived of their vote. He 
has not lost it. At the same time he has 
become acquainted with the defenses which 
the Southern whites make against the bogy 
of Negro domination. His indignation 
against the suppression of votes; his clear 
insight of the evil which this must entail 
upon both white and black, and his appre- 
hension how outrages upon Negroes close 
the mouths of those who would at the North 
defend their Southern friends, are all hon- 
est and emphatic enough. These points 
could not be put more admirably. He has 
atvempted, as well as he could, to hold the 
balances between the white and black, and 
to weigh against each other the ignorance 
and corruption of the Negro, and the vio- 
lence and oppression of the white; ‘but he 
fails because he begins with a wrong prem- 
ise. He begins with the assumption 
that the bestowal of the ballot upon the 
Negro was a munstrous wrong; that they 
should have become educated and cultivated 
before they were allowed to vote, and that 
the period of reconstruction and “ carpet- 
bag rule’? was an unmitigated curse. All 
this he accepted from his white friends of 
the stamp of Mr. Grady, by whom he was 
entertained in the South; ana natur- 
ally he can give no answer when they tell 
him that the suppression of Negro suffrage, 
now that it has been given, is an ab- 
solute necessity. He gives no evidence, ex- 
cept in the most distant way, of having 
met with the colored men of the South. 
He seems to have talked here and there 
with porters or waiters, but not with col- 
ored gentlemen nor with those white men 
who have given themselves, in the most 
self-denying way, to the work of the eleva- 
tion of the Negro race. Now the South is 
not the white people. The South is just as 
much the c»>lored people; and the person 
who knows the South from the report of 
one side only, does not know it. There was 
corruption, much corruption, during what 
has been contemptuously called the Carpet- 
bag Period. It was a period of corruption 
everywhere. But that Carpet-bag Period 
has been animmense blessing to the South. 
It gave the Southern States, for one thing, 
a system of public education, equal educa- 
tion for both races; and it required a revo- 
lution, such as a Negro majority implies, to 
accomplish that. That made the progres- 
sive culture of the Negro race possible. 
Negro citizenship made Negro education a 
necessity. A general suffrage is the one 
compulsive guarantee of universal educa- 
tion. The Amendments which Dr. Field 
condemns are the Magna Charta of Negro 
equality before the law; they involve 
everything which justice will achieve. Dr. 
Field would have got much more light if 
he had put himself into constant relations, 
wherever he went, with the most intelli- 
gent colored people as well as white people, 
if he had visited their churches, studied 
their schools and been entertained at their 
homes. Dr. Field’s generous heart, and his 
strong sense of justice, are conspicuous in 
his treatment of this question, which is 
most perplexing and utterly insoluble on 
any other theory than that of equal justice. 
His appeals for the education of the Negro 
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are admirable. His address to the two 
races in the South excellent, altho just a 
little patronizing when be turns to his col- 
ored ‘“‘camp-meeting.’: He is right in say- 
ing that the only safety and the only re- 
demption of the South comes through 
education. While we think he has not said 
the last word, he has yet said much that 
will do good to a white Southern audience. 
Dr. Field has devoted a large and interest- 
ing part of his book to the description of 
places made famous in recent Southern 
history. Among these nothing is done bet- 
ter than the chapters devoted to the battle 
and battle-field of Fragklin. With a little 
more detail of the relative force of the op- 
posing brigades, divisions and corps, it 
would be both, from a critical and a popu- 
lar point of view, the most satisfactory 
brief description of General Schofield’s 
great victory. There is very little in the 
whole history of the War more interesting, 
from a purely military point of view, than 
the results achieved by Schofield’s superb 
handling of his scant force against Hood’s en- 
tire army. Cheatham’s corps was cut to piec- 
es; the fighting power of the whole army was 
reduced about one-sixth. The movement 
of troops, the points aimed at in the attack 
and defense, the character of the ground 
and all that goes to make up the dramatic 
action of a battle, stands out splendidly in 
Dr. Field’s chapters. Surrounded as he 
was with Confederate soldiers who com- 
manded in the action, he writes with bis 
eye on both sides; and, following each 
movement through on the ground itself, 
has given an account which will compare 
favorably with anything which has been 
published ou the subject. For the rest we 
can only mentien the chapters of Notes on 
Stonewall Jackson and General Lee, drawn 
out by the author’s visit to Lexington, Va., 
and on General-Jackson inspired by a visit 
to the Hermitage. They, like the entire book, 
are written ina “happifying”’ felicity,which 
makes the reader forget human crimes, 
errors and weaknesse-, to bask in the sun- 
shine of charity toward men and faith in 
God. The chapters on the battle of Frank- 
lin are illustrated by two field-maps, drawn 
from official sources. 

















Ecce Venit. Behold He Cometh. By A. 
J. Gordon, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell, $1.25.) 
This is a series of chapters from the pen of 
the highly accomplished, pure-minded and 
always graceful pastor of the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston. It is de- 
signed to’remove prejudice and make as fair 
a general presentation as possible of the 
premillennial theory. Dr. Gordon cin do 
this with as much force, with more gentle- 
ness, and with far less pugnacity than pre- 
millenarian apologists as a class areable to 
attain. Nevertheless we are not convinced. 
The theory still rests on a narrow verbal 
and mechanical interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, which conceals the broader and best 
meanings. It fastens attention on mi- 
nor and doubtful points, as, for ex- 
ample, onthe identification of the apoca- 
lyptic prophecies with the Popes, and not 
with Rome, the Roman dominion and the 
Roman principle. It fails to balance one 
Scripture with another, or against another, 
andto takea comprehensive view of the 
whole; worst of all it adopts a mechanical 
literalism of biblical interpretation, modi- 
fied by caprice, as, for example, in treating 
of the resurrection of the body where 
Paul’s doctrine of the spiritual body would 
seem to be overlooked, and the far-reach- 
ing significance of the words ‘‘ God giveth it 
a body as it hath pleased him ”’ is lost. Never- 
theless Dr. Gordon is a writer with whom 
to differ is better and more suggestive than 
to agree with some others. He loves the 
truth, he gives his readers much that is 
trueand deeply of the essence of Chris- 
, tianity; and tho we do not accept his con- 
clusion, it is impossible to read fis book 
without being stimulated by it and getting 
higher and fresher views of some aspects of 
Christianity which are perhaps dwelt on 
less than they should be. 


Jesusthe Messiah. By Alfred Edersheim, 
M.A., Oxon., D.D., Pb.D. This is an 
abridged, one volume edition of Eder- 
sheim’s larger work, ‘‘ Phe Life and Times 
of the Messiah,’’ and has been made since 
the author’s death about a year ago. He 
was considering at the time of his death the 
project of preparing such an abridgment 
as has now been published by Mr. W. San- 
day. The characteristics of the larger work 
are faithfully preserved in this condensa- 
tion, especially the backgaound of Jewish 
coloring, which no modern scholar has had 
so full control of or rendered with so much 
effect as Edersheim. To the merits and 
criticism of the larger work we have already 
devoted as much space as we can afford. 
Of the present abridgment it is only neces- 
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sary to add that it is dove by a scholar who 
understood Edersheim and was in full sym- 
patby with his work and has done his part 
with intelligence and care. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph &Co. $2.00.) 


A Tale of the House of the Wolfings and 
au the Kindreds of the Mark, written in 


‘Prose and tn Verse by William Morris. 


“Published by Roberts Brothers, at their 
house, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 1890,”’ The 
Robérts Brothers give us in this volume a 
sumptuous American edition of the latest 
production of Mr. Morris. The typography, 
paper, margins and general elegance and 
solidity of workmanship is something to be 
proud of. We reviewed the poem at leng*h 
on its first appearance in Engiand, and can 
add nothing to what was then said. We 
note, however, that the English reviews 
still hold on in their course of panegyric 
with little or no regard to the considera- 
tions which have mingled with the high but 
more discriminate praise awarded the book 
by American crities. 


United Australia. The question of the 
question of the Federation of her States has 
come to the front in Australia, and bothin 
the mother country and the colonies is 
likely to be discussed in the best possible 
manner. We have before us a volume from 
the press of Charles Potter, of Sydney, con- 
taining acompilation ot “Public opinion 
in England as expressed in leading jour- 
nals of the United Kingdom,” and made by 
euthority. lt is an admirable reflection of 
national opinion on the subject, and argues 
well for the right decision of the important 
question. We make no further allusion to 
the subject in connection with this inter- 
esting compilation as we expect to have the 
subject discussed more fully ia our columns 
by a competent contribntor. 


Easter [dyls and Blossom Songs, by 
Helen Chase (apparently privately printed), 
is an unpretentious affair, Easter and 
springlike in tone, and in a religious vein. 
It is beautifully printed on linen paper and 
tied up in a handseme brochure.———The 
Teachings of Jesus. Selected from the 
Gospels by Cady Staley, President of Case 
School of Applied Science. (The Burroughs 
Brothers Company, Cleveland, O. 1.00.) 
Kt contains the teachings of Jesus arranged 
in chronological order and without com- 
ment. The book is made in the best man- 
ner, as attractive as possible, bound hand- 
somely in white, blue and gold, printed 
from clear black-faced type to realize the 
conception of ‘‘ apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.”’ 


Dame Wiggins of Lee and her Seven Won- 
derful Cats; A humorous Tale written prin 
cipally by a lady of ninety. Edited with 
additional verses by John Ruskin, and with 
new illustrations by Kate Greenaway. 
(Johu Wiley & Sons.) This is one of the 
rare examples of Mr. Ruskin’s humor to be 
found in his works. It is launched in 
this edition with the title-page of the orig- 
inal publication of 1828. The twenty-two 
wood-cuts by Kate Greenawey are an en- 
tirely new feature done in full harmony 
with the comedy of the verses, and with 
them making an exceedingly droll and 
humorous bookdet. 


Good Form Dinners, Ceremonious und 
Unceremonious, and the Modern Methods 
of Serving Them. This is a neat little 
manual of dinner etiquet as applied to 
serving and to dining. It comes from the 
author of ‘‘ Cards, their Significance and 
Proper Uses,” and of ‘‘Social Etiquette in 
New York,” aud may therefore be assumed 
torepresent the most refined practice of the 
metropolis. (Frederick A. Stokes & Broth- 
er. 75 cents.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Ix tbe current number of the Maga 
zine of American History we note: * Laval, 
first Bishop of Quebec,” an interesting 
paper, and a timely contribution by the 
Editor on “Our South American Neigh- 
bors.”’ 


..Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. an- 
nounce: *‘Robert Browning: Persovalia,”’ 
by Edmund Gosse, to contain the writer’s 
article in a late number of The New Re- 
view; one from an old Century, a preface, 
and a poem by Browning hitherto un- 
printed. 


..-The Longmans announce “Old 
Friends,’”’ Mr. Andrew Lang’s compapion 
volume (we may almost say) to ‘‘ Letters to 
pead Authors ”’; and also Dr. Martineau’s 
“The Seat of Authority in Religion,” a book 
rather for educated readexs in general than 
for scholars exclusively. 





..-The Macmillans announce ‘‘ Notes on 
American Schools and Training Colleges,” 








by Dr. J. G. Fitch, well known in this coun- 
try through his lectures on teaching; and 
also, by Dr. Francis Warner of London, 
“ The Growth of Intellectual Faculty,’’ be- 
ing lectures lately delivered before the 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate in Cam- 
bridge. 

..‘* The Master of the Magicians”’ is the 
pame of aromantic novel by Mr. Herbert 
D. Ward and his wife, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, to be published shortly by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. The scene is in Babylon 
in the time of the Prophet Daniel, who is 
the central figure of the story. Readers of 
Mr. Marion;Crawford’s strikingly dramatic 
tale, “ Zoroaster,”’ will Jook with much in- 
terest for this story in the same field—-the 
strange, bright, barbarous, Eastern court. 
six centuries before the Christian time. 


-The first number of the University 
Quarterly Review comes to us from Toron- 
to; in outward appearance and make-up it 
is quiet and dignified. Tho it is conducted 
largely by University men, it does not con- 
fine its interest to scholarly affairs alone, 
but promises to make itself the field for de- 
bate of all prominent questions of the day 
in Canada. The undertaking of life is a 
heavy risk for men and. monthlies; for 
quarterlies it may be somewhat less, and 
we should say that with Professor Baldwin 
and Professor Alexander of Toronto Uni- 
verty for sponsors, the new review ought to 
come intothe world with a good hope. As 
it has only reached us at the last hour, any 
critical commendation—more than to say it 
is not too heavy to be readable nor too light 
to be attractive—must be postponed. 
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A NEW WORK BY PROF. DANA. 


GHARACTERISTICS OF VOLCANOES. 


With Contributions of Facts and ho 7m from the 
Hawaiian Islands. By JAMes D. DANA, Professor 
of Geology in Yale University. With ‘many maps 

end illustrations. 8vo. cloth, $5.00. 


A NEW EDITIUN. 


CORALS AND CORAL ISLANDS. 
By JAMES D. DANA, Professor of Geology in Yale 


University. With many ho and beautiful il- 
lustrations. svo, cloth, 


matter. | 
been a 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Epes THE CONSTITUTION. By JAMES ScHov- 
LER. 4 vols., 8vo, cloth, $9.00. 


This standard oe. which has heretofore been 


offered in a style more worthy of its merits. The old 
edition will be furnished at the former price until ex- 
uass . Ofthis work the Nation says: 


“It is the most real history of the United States yet 
produced for the peried it covers. 


And Hor. GEORGE BANCROFT. the veteran histo- 
rian, says: 


“Tl recognize in all I have peed, faithful investiga- 
tion and superiority to prejudic 


THE STORIES THE THREE BURG- 


. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper 


THE GREAT WAR SYNDICATE. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; pape 
50 cents. 


Both of these stories are written in that same strain 
of cheerful humor which has made Mr. Stockton’s 
reputation world-wide. 


A POWERFUL NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


MISS MORDECK’S FATHER. 


By FAN! PUSEY GoocH. 12mo, cloth, $1.40; paper 
50 cents. 


PALESTINE. 
By Major CONDER, R.E., Leader of the Palestine Ex 
pleration Expeditions. With maps and illustra 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The second volume in the series of “ Great Explorer 
and Explorations.” 


ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES. 


LIFE OF JOHN DAVIS, 


ARCTIC EXPLORER AND EARLY INDIA NAVI 
GATOR, being the first volume of the goatee. a 
ee Explorers and Ex rWwoRr ws wi 
MAREHAM, C.B., FES. 
lzmo, ‘cloth, $1.25. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


753-755 Broadway, New York. 
NEW EDITIONS ARE 
OF 


PROF. RICHARD 7. ELY'S WORKS 
Problems of To-Day, 


A discussion of Protective Tariffs, Taxa 
tions and Monopolies. 12mo, $1.50, 


* Noman in this country speaks with the same au- 
thority, or deserves more earnest attention.’ 


The Labor Movement in 
~ AMERICA. (Revised, with much new 
aud valuable material added.) 12mo, 

$1 50, 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
5 cents. 


ENT’ ° th as 
and {iustrations. 








NOW READY 


roblems of 
Professor 


“No one who wishes to understand the 
jabor and capital can afford to without 
Ely’s work."’— Rochester Chronicic. 


Taxation in American States 
AND CITIES. 12mo, 41.75. 


A work of immense research, and presente, in a 
masterly manner the whole complex subject of tax- 
ation as well as the inconsistencies which prevail in 
Prva of this country 


he volume is made espeeiel- 


Da s 
Union, and will appeal especially to tax-payers. 
yers, legislators, and all engaged in pablic atairs. 


Social Aspects of Christianity. 


12 mo, 90 cents. 
Professor sate for shams; he shows 
what eee ay foetal ist and how wide the gulf 
is between the a Christianity of many 
churches and the Sotstioaity of the Gospel. 


‘TY, CROWELL & CO.. 


13 Astor Place, New York, 
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God in His World: 

An Interpretation. Book I. From the 
Beginning. Book If. The Incarna- 
tion. Book ITI. The Divine Human 
Fellowship. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


** God in His World” is a very notable 
new book, It on anonymously, 
but might not impro be ascribed to 
such a thinker as mil ips Brooks. It 
gives, often in rhetoric as splendid as it is 
simple, the y= all philosophy and of 
all theology ‘any passages are true 
prose poems.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


_ MARTA: 
A South American Romance. 


By Jor@e Isaacs. Translated by RoLLO 
Oe@peENn. An Introduction by THomas 
A. JANVIER. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamen- 
tal, $1.00. (Uniform with ‘“‘The Odd 
Number,” by Guy DE MAUPASSANT.) 





In * Maria” has been found something 
new and fresh inthe field of romance; a 
prose idyl which will be hailed with de- 
light, not perhaps exuberant, but never- 
theless real and profound, by all novel 
readers who have wearied of all the old 
plots and adventures of familiar charac- 
acters. . . Faithfulness of the 
author to his surroundings constitutes the 
charm of ** Maria,” and gives it at once 
the stamp of reality.—Philadelphia In- 
quirer, 


HEARN’S 
French West Indies. 


Two Years in the French West Indies. 
By Larcapio HEARN, author of 
‘*Chita,” etc. Copiously Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.00. 


This is a book over which the fascinated 
fancy of a Northern reader may linger for 
days together. run the whole gamut of the 
emotions, and revel in experiences 80 
wholly unfamiliar as to constitute a new 
and entrancing world. . It inspires 
an interest that is insatiable.—Boston 
Beacon. 


A HISTORY OF 
The Four Georges, 


By Justin McCartTHy, author of “A 
Short History of Our Own Times.” 
etc. Vol. II. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Uniform in style and price with 
Vol. I. 


To this period, with its stirring and 
important events, Mr. McCarthy has en- 
deavored to do full justice, and it goes 
without saying that his second volume, 
like his first, is an intensely interesting 
one. He is frank in the expression of his 
views and opinions, and his volumes 
abound, as might be expected, in dra- 
matic pictures.—Boston Traveller. 


TROLLOPE’S 


Further Reminiscences. 


What I Remember. By THomas ADOL- 
-PHUS TROLLOPE. Vol. II. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. Uniform in size and 
price with the first volume. 


This work is full of most charming rec- 
ollections, each one a gem of its kind, and 
full of instruction as well as absorbing in- 
terest,—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





FRANCE’S 
FAMOUS NOVEL. 


The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard (Mem- 
ber of the Institute). By ANATOLE 
FRANCE. The Translation and Intro- 
duction by LaFcapIO HEARN. 8vo, 
Cloth, Broad Margins and Gilt Top, 
$1.00. 


A charming story charmingly trans 
lated. Only a descendant of Frenchmen 
could preserve in our stiff English the 
graceful turns of French speech. Sylves- 
tre Bonnard, the old book lover, is a most 
lovable creation; his very crime is endear- 
ing. The book is full of quaint scenes.—- 
The Critic. 


Published by 


HARPER & BROTHERS, WN. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will 
be sent by HARPEK & BROTHERS, postage prepaid, 
te any part of the United States, Canada. or Mexico, 
on receipt of pre, HARPER'S New CATALOGUE, a de- 
scriptive list of over 3000 vol“ mes, sent, post-paid, on re- 
coipt f Ten Cente, 


A NEW BOOK BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 





who is a recluse and devote. A 


tily illustrated by Birch.” 
“Elizabeth is one of the most winning of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s child heromes.’’—London Atheneum. 


“ Elizabeth is as charming a girl creation as Mrs. 
Burnett’s boy hero, Little Lord Fauntleroy.’’—Lon- 
don Graphic. 


Expiation. 
By OcTAVE THANET. Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost. 12mo, cloth, $100; paper, 50 
cents. 


The scene of this story is Arkansas in the last year 
of the Civil War, when the country was infested with 
plundering and murderous “ graybacks.”’ The char- 
acter portraiture and the pictures of the adventurous 
life of the time are given with strength and vividness. 
The movement of the story is rapid, and the reader’s 
interest is maintained throughout. 


Bright Skies and Dark 
Shadows. 


By Rev. HENRY M. FIELD, D.D. 8vo, $1.50. 
A charming narrative of the author's recent jour- 

neyingsin the Southern States, not only descriptive 

and pieasantly historical in its pictures. but contain- 


Little Saint Elizabeth, 


And Other Stories. By FRaNCES Hopa@son BuRNETT. With 


12 new full-page drawings by Reginald B. Birch. Square 
8vo, uniform with “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” $1.50. 


SUSAN COOLIDGE WRITES: 


“The pretty tale from which the book borrows its name has for its heroine 
a little French girl brought upinan old chateau in Normandy, by an aunt, 
child of this type, transplanted suddenly 
while still in childhood to the realistic atmosphere of prosperous New York, 
must inevitably have much to suffer. She is puzzleds she is lonely: she has 
no one to direct her conscience. The quaint little figure, blindly trying to 
guess the riddle of duty under these unfamiliar conditions, is pathetic, and 
Mrs. Burnett touches it in with delicate strokes. The second story is full of 
good old fairy-land flavor, with the addition of a delicious spice of modern 
fun and humor. The third story,-which is called The Proud Little Grain of 
Wheat, is even more delightful in its way. Behind the Little White Brick, 
also a story of dreamland or fairy ee closes the book, which is pret- 





ing much that is instructive and suggestive in its ex- 
amination of social and political problems, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on recetpt of price by the Publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. Illustrated by R. B. 
Birch. Square 8vo, $2.00. 


Sara Crewe; or, What Happened at Miss 
Minchin’s. Illustrated by R. B. Birch. Square 
8v0, $1.00. ' 


The Lawton Girl, 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; 
paper, 50 cents. 

A powerful riece of romantic realism, characteriz- 
ing vividly not only the persovages of the novel, but 
the entire social life of the town in which the scene is 
laid. The story has a very strong human and pathetic 
side, and the trials, struggles and accomplishments of 


“the Lawton girl” are depicted with much sympathy 
and delicacy of touch. 


English Lands, Letters, and 
Kings. 
By DONALD G. MITCHELL. Vol. 1.—From 
Celt to Tudor. 12 no, $1.50. Vol. IL.— 
From Elizabeth fo Anne. 12mo, $1.50. 


“ A bright, pleasant, chatty record, true to history 
and ful of useful hints and suggestions.”’— Boston Sat- 
urday Evening Gazette. 





“4 STORY OF REAL LIFE.” 
Pactolus Prime. 





A Novel. By ALBION W. TOUR: 
Author of * A Fool's Errand,” x ies and Thistles. 
“ Bricks Without Straw,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 12mo, new 
and unique binding, $1! 0. 
Thisis o pevhene in all respects the most unique, fas- 
cinating, ir 
of all Judge Tourgée’s work. cuts across American 
civilization in a new place. with a new knife, and will 
make some people smart who never thought of being 
called to answer such accusations, Hardly anything 
SS has written is destined to have so wide an 
audience. 


** Infinite Riches in a Little Room.” 
Cassell’s Pocket Guide to Europe. 


EDITION FOR 1890. 
Planned by E. C. STEDMAN, of New Pd i oummptied 
by EDWARD KING, of Paris; revi by F 
— of Boston. 1 vol., leather binding, price, 





It is accurate, its maps are clear and legible, and its 
information full and exact.— Boston Transcri pt. 

its handy form, large type. frequent maps (not fold- 
oo and flexible an ing are among its meritorious 


‘ation. i A 
Pine best of the find published.— Bulletin, Phila. 





Tin Types. 


TAKEN IN THE STREETS OF NEW YORK. 


A Series of Stories and Sketches rtraying many 
Gngular phases of Metropolitan Life. By LEMU&L 
A ge With fifty-three illustrations by Harry 

) 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, ete., $1.50. 


“ They are of the soil, racy, and they ss all that 
eye ion that goes with stories of ife in a great 
ity 





The Pope and the New Era. 





Being Letters from the Vatican in 1889. By WILLIAM 
T. STEAD, author of “The Truth About Russia,” 
late editor of the Pall Mall Gazette and editor and 
sree of The Review of Reviews. 1 vol., 12mo, 


Mr. Stead says in his introduction: “ There is ~s 
in these letters, I fear. Uy will give pain and oi- 
fense to those within and those without the Catholic 
Church. Trat, yooees. was inevitable from the 
standpoint which | occupy 


New Edition in Paper, 50 Cents. 
The People I’ve Smiled With. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MEKRY LITTLE LIFE. 

By MARSHALL P. WILperR. With portrait. Paper 
covers. 0) cents; fine edition, with portraits, cloth, 
gilt top, etc., $1.50. 

This book has been one of the great successes of 
the past year. At the reduced price of 50 cents it is 
bound to have an erormous audience,to whom the 
author’s name is synonymous with amiability and 





David Todd. 


THE ROMANCE OF Hts LIFE AXD LOVING 
By DAVID MACLURE. | vol., 12mo. Paper. 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents, 


“Asimple story well told. The plot is strong and 
the charecters are well draw 


FOR SALE BY ALL ssinineanen, 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


}04 and 106 Fourth Ave,, New York. 





resistible, and yet ecathing and profound, | 


THE 


North American 
Review 


FOR 
APRIL CONTAINS: 


DISCIPLINE IN THE NAVY. 


By ADMIRAL PorTER, U.S. N. 


FLAWS IN INGERSOLLISM. 


By the REv. LYMAN ABBorTt, D.D. 


SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


By OSWALD OTTENDORFER. 
Kinship and Correlation. 
By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S 
My Life among the Indians. 
By Bishop WHIPPLE, of Miun. 


The Needs ot the South. 
By Ex-Gov. Lowery, of Miss. 
Conversational Immoralities. 
By Mrs. AMELIA E. BARR. 
The Plea for Eight Hours. 
By Master-Workman POWDERLY. 
English and American Book 
Markets. 
By O. B. BUNCE. 
Society in Paris. 
By MADAM ADAM. 
Changes in My Ballot Bill. 
By STATE SENATOR SAXTON. 


THE TARIFF DISCUSSION. 
By the Hon. W. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE, 
and other important articies. 


NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW | 5 


NEW YORK. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 





By E. J. GLAVE, 

one of Stanley’s 

area —' is 
$92 2.2.8 2 e 


APRIL ST. NICHOLAS, 


A Macazine ror Youne Fouks. 
A new serial begins in this number, and 
~~ are a great many short stories, poems, 
pall facly illustrated. Nearly 100 pages. 
Price, 25 os on 


erally, id by tl® publish 
at HE CENTURY COL N. ¥. 
ow ee ee ee me a) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 


Volume VIII. of the Variorum Edition of Shakes. 

re. hg, ited by Temaces HOWARD FURNESs, 

h.D, >, fot -D. Royal 8vo. Extra cloth. 
Gilt cae $4.00 


Each volume is a Shakespearian library in itself, 
and contains the best criticisms that have ever been 


















a 
liet,” ** Hamlet” (two vols.), “Macbeth.” “Kine 
Lear,”  “Othelle,” and the “The Merchant of Venice.” 
“To enjoy Shakesyeare thoroughly, there is but 
one edition that will suffice. and tnat is Dr. Furness’ 
own. itis the result of a lifetime of study by the 
most eminent ~aeeeeeartien scholar in America.’ 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

* One of the most notable contributions to Shakes- 
rere literature in the present century .”—Manchester 
(Eng.) Guardian. 


A STUDY IN SCARLET. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. author of “ The Sign of the 
Four.” etc. No. 107 of Lippincott’s Series of Select 
Novels. 16mo. Paper. Wcents. Cloth. 7% cents. 


WITH GAUGE & SWALLOW, AT- 
TORNEYS, 


By ALBION W. ToURGE*, author of “A Fool’s Er- 
rand,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


* [thas none of the characteristics of ‘A Fool's Er- 
read.’ which first gave its a thor reputation. But 
a8 a romance it is much superior, and is, indeed, in- 
teresting trom beginning to end.”—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 

“One of the best books of the season, and we heart- 
ily commend it as very instructive as well as inter- 
esting, and asa volume of high literary merit.”— 
Springfie!d Times. 


WORKS OF WILLIAM H. PRES- 
coTT. 


New Library Edition. Edited by J. Foster Kirk. 
lltustrated with Portraits and Maps, Complete 
in twelve volumes. %ctavo. Neatiy bound in 
cloth. Gilttop. $2.50 per volume. 

“Oqnauest of Mexico,” two volumes. “CC onanest of 

” two volumes. “Ferdinand and Isabeila 
twe ‘volumes. “The Reign of Charles V.,” owe 
volumes. Now ready. 

“It would be difficult to point out among apy works 
of living historians the equal of those which have 
proceeded from Mr. Prescott’s pen.”—Harper’s Maga- 

zine. 


* 
If notobtainabie at your Booksellers’, send direct 
to the Publishers, who will ferward the books, free 
of postage, promptly on receipt of the price. 


4, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street. Philadelphia. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 


sESU is 7 mes} AH. By Alfred Edersheim, 

D.D,Ph.D, An abridged | edition of 

The Lite, ond Times of Jesus the Messiah.’with pret- 

ace by_ Prof. W. Sanday of Oxford. Sm. 8vo, 654 
pagés, ¥ 492.00. Cc oth, gilt top. $?.25. 





SUPERNATU z AL REVELATION: An Evsay 
concerning THE BASIS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. By Rev. C. M. Mead, Ph.D., D.D. &vo. 
cloth. $2.00. 


* This is the ablest discussion of the subject that we 
know of in the range of American Theology’’—Ameri- 
can, 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. (Musica Ke- 
clesiastica.) By Thomas & Kempis. Now for the 
first time set forth in rhythmic sentences, accord- 
ing t? the original intention of the author, with a 
preface by the translator, and an introductory 
note by H. Liddon, D D.. D.C.L., Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 320 pages, —_ ovo, 
half cloth, uncut edges. Limited large-pape 
gon! $3.50; aiso a cheaper edition, $1.00; eroth, eit. 


As only a small number of the large-paper limited edi 
tion remain unsold. the price will be advanced April 1 
From $3.50 to #5.00. 


THE OLD MISSIONARY. A narrative in four 
chapters. By Sir Wm. Wilson Hunter, K.C.s.L 
12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

‘A story as gent. as vathetic, and as inepiring a asany 
in the missionary annals. 


, UNE New. | SWITZERLAND. By Victor Tis- 
lated from the twelfth (French) ediiton. 
| hy cloth. $1.50, 


“ A fascinating volume.” 


A HA} ND AY iL oF MONOGRA PHS, C ipiineee 
and Engl aret J. Preston. Large 
BSho. dition, Ad 1 photograph flilustrations, 


HOW THEY KEPT THE FAITH. A Tale of 
the Huguenots of Languedoc. By Grace Raymond 
12mo, cloth , $1.50. 

FISniW JIMMY. By Annie Trumb. il eenn. 

ith numerous illustrations, 16mo, cloth, 40 cts, 

IN THe MORNING. fpeoms. ) By William Boyd 

len. %mo, cloth, $1. 

vou R Senge oF LI utes of Faith and Two 
of Doubt. By M Arnold. J. G. Whittier, Ernest 

Henley, and Lord Wien. 12mo, paper, 25 cts. 


*,” Sold by booksellers, er sent by the publisher 
on receipt of price. 


38 West 23d trent, 3 New York. 


END toT. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
294 and 20) Washington Street, Boston, Maas. for 
the lowest rates ina papers. 





THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 22 Broadway. N.Y. 








Newera FER pad, DVE ZiGING. 








Fifty Cents a Copy. % a Yeur. 





G. P. RO LL $00, Spruce Street, N. ¥ 
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JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers. 
A Southern. Planter. 


By SUSAN DABNEY SMEDES. 4th edition, 12mo, 
cloth. 341 pages. rc te 

“The most iateresting book that has ever been 
written about the South. 5 eset Chandler Harris. 


= a interest in the work is not only lively but pro- 
The —w of one of the very 
- Gladstone, Hawarden 


“ Sermons - Impassioned 


“Padre Agostino Da Monte- 
feltro.” 


Sermons Preached in Florence. 


Subjects: God, The Soul, The Spirituality of the Soul, 
The Purpose of Life, The Claim of God upon our 
Lives, Family Life, Pain, Hope, The Observance of 
Sunday. Liberty, The Working Classes. Third 
Thousand, 174 Pages. 





Sermons Preached in Rome. 


Subjects: The Necessity of Religion, The Objections 
Urged against Religion, The Sources of Unbelief 
The Christ of History, The Divinity of Christ, The 
Love of Christ, The Teachings of Christ, The Pas- 
sion—for Good Friday, The Supernatural, Our Na- 
tive Land. 166 pages. 

“The Sermons of Padre Agostino da M feltro. 
called by his countrymen ‘the modern Savonarola,’ 
can hardly fail to have a deep interest for any one 
who cares to study the thoughts and influences of our 
time.”—Spectator. 

Paper boards, 50c. each, or complete in one volume, 
cloth, red edge, $1.00. 


The Greatest Thing in the 
World. 


An Address on I Corinthians, l' th chapter. By HENRY 
DRUMMOND. Leatherette, gilt top, 35 cents. 


“ Thoughtful and powerful, with a wealth of illus- 
tration.’’—Churchman. 


Bagster’s Comprehensive 
Teachers’ Bible. 


With New Helps, New Concordance, Indexed Atlas 
and the Complete Bagster Bible. The only Teachers’ 
Bible published since the Revised Version. 

Rev. 3. McGeRALD. Ed. of Christian Advocate, Meth- 
odist.—*" We ure glad to be able to add to this pe: sonal 
testimony that of some of our Jeading pastors who 
have received the book and given it a thorough exam- 
mates. As was said in these columns nearly four 
years ago when reviewing Dr. Geikie’s ‘ Hours with 
the Bible’: ‘It is in the interest of Bible study, a 
net < A publishers,’ that we commend the * Ne 

"—Editorial in the Christian Advocate, Nov. 

Dork te88, by the Kev, 8. McGerald. D-D., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Numerous Editions. Various Bindings. 

This Edition of the Bible is the one used by the Rev. 
D. L. Moody. 


The above are supplied by ame booksellers or of 
the publishers and sole agents. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 


14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 


HARPER’S pariateren i 








)) ° == nar 
HA ARPE RS Reet "NG PEUPLE. “ 200 
HA ER’S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail 
on receipt ot ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


t Hymns and Tunes for Ch 
a. SOBA i? William scoR. y 


NES &CO.,111 William Ste, 
orrn. BUREAU or ADVERTISING. 

















A NEW NOVEL. 


By the Althor of “The Leavenworth Case.” 


THE FORSAKEN INN. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. With 21 Illustra- 
trations by Victor Perard. 12mo. 352 pages. 
Handsomely bound in English Cloth. Black and 
Gold Stamping on Cover. Price, $1.50. 


“The Forsaken Inn” wili prove the literary sensa- 
tion of the season. It isa marvelous story. The au- 
thor has always been famous for the construction of 
mystifying and exciting plots, and in “‘ The Forsaken 
Inn” she has ec'ips:d herself. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


Cor. William and Spruce Sts., New York, 











MUSIC. 





J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


Financial 


THE WINDOM SILVER BILL. 


Ir is reported that Chairman Conger, of 
the House Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures, has completed the report 
on the Windom Silver Bill, and that the 
bill will soon be submitted to the House, 
substantially, except in a few minor re- 
spects, as originally drawn by Secretary 
Windom, who 1s understood to have ap- 
proved the changes proposed to be made 
in his bill. We make the following ex- 
tracts from the report of Mr. Conger, as 
presented in one of the papers of this city: 
“ The outlawry of silver by Germany, the 
suspension acts of France and the other 
Governments of the Latin union, the re- 
sults of our own legislation, the gradual 





FU RANose 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


WATERS 
PIANOS 


We now offer our new STYLE 10 WATERS 
UPRIGHT PIANO (as shown in cut) includ- 
ing a handsome plush stool and embroid- 
ered cover, for $250 cash, or $275 on in- 
—— only $20 cash and $8 monthly 








for the balance until paid. 




















These are the famous new Waters Uprights, the 
best and most durable Panne made, 74; octaves, 
RICH, DEEP TONE WITH FINE SING- 
ING QUALITY, full iron frame, repeating ac- 
tion, finest ivory keys, THREE PEDALS and 
every improvement. 

No charge for delivery within twenty miles of 
New York, or for boxing and shipping to distant 
points, Prices and terms the same in all 
parts of the United States. Send for catalogue 
with reduced prices and terms, 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 





Service. Send for Special Ca'alozne of 
ta 0 papers. Nassau Street. N.Y 





134 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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WINNOWED SONGS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. 


SANKEY. 


One of the largest and most useful collections of NEW and SELECTED songs for SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS ever published in a single volume. 


224 pages. 36 cents per copy in any quantity; single copies for examination, by mail, on receipt of price, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 


81 Randolph Streets Chicago. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 








EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 





YOUNG GERMAN LADY, recently from Ber- 
lin, of excellent family and education, with experi- 
ence in England and on the Continent, desires posi- 
tion as Governess or Companion. nch, German, 
nares. Good American references. 
ress H. F., Office of THE INDEPENDENT. 


ASHLEY HALL, Montvale, Mss. 
school for ies ie adies. Forcirculars addr 
11SS M. G. WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 

Pa., 10 miles trom Phiiadelphia A College for 
Women. The gram, —_ the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of 8 y for the academic 
year, will be sent on oat cation. 


ERAL HILL SCHOOL. 
‘ially for city boys, at Bristol, 
tember 10th, ms. 


Music, ; 





_ ome 











HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Opens 9th mo. Ath. Early application should be made 
for rooms. Address 
Secretary of Haver fond College, Pa, 





19 East 16th Street, New York. 
OF APPLIED 


CASE SCHOOL ‘science 


Offers sours in Civil, Mechanical. Mining and Elec- 
trical Engineering. For Catalogues address, CADY 
STa ey, President, CLEVELAND. ©. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, Presidert. 


TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, WANTED, 


For good positions in schools and colleges. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Elmhurst, Il. 

















WANTED. _ “= 
$ 75. “to $250 oe working’ TH can be made 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 


thie t to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 
“ee %8 also A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
OHNSON 


& CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


CAN LAY BY $500 To $1500 
ther whoie ur part time 


Sen dade in — 
Srey ieee 
oy Riopa a 











». 0. Winston &OO., , Pubs., Phila., Chica, ecenarer. 
to 3s a day. Samples worth .15 Free. 
$5 Lines not under horses’ feet rite Brew- 
ater Safety Rein Holder Co,, Holly, Mich. 





retir mt of national bank circulation, 
ourrapidly increasing population, the un- 
paralleled growth of trade, commerce, and 
the important industry of silver, the de- 
pressed condition of agriculture, all demand 
some immediate and judicious legislation. 

“ During the last year our national bank 
circulation was reduced by redemption of 
notes to the amount of $37,599,229. This re- 
tirement will continue in a greater or less 
amount from year to year, and yet our pop- 
ulation and business is increasing ata mar- 
velous rate. Some means must therefore 
be devised to supply this deficiency and to 
meet these new demands. No better or 
safer plan can be adopted than to utilize 
our own precious metals, the product of 
our silver mines and smelters. This bill, 
in the judgment of your committee, pro- 
vides a simple, practical and economical 
method of converting this silver into money 
or its equivalent. Our people have not 
taken kindly to coined silver as a general 
circulating medium, but very much prefer 
its paper representative. This is conclu- 
sively proved by the fact that, altho the 
Treasury Department ships silver from 
Florida to Alaska, yet it has been able to 
put out and keep in circulation less than 
one silver dollar for each individual in the 
nation. The paper representation is evi- 
dently what is wanted, and it is immaterial 
to business whether it represents coin or 
bullion—whether a bullion dollar or a dol- 
lar’s worth of bullion, if of equivalent and 
staple value. 

“ The notes to be issued under this bill 
are based on bullion, and are tu be redeem- 
ed in silver bullion or gold at the option of 
Government, or in standard silver dollars if 
the holder desires them. This value, must 
therefore, be positively staple, and cannot 
fluctuate, for whether the price of bullion 
goes up or down, the note is alwavs worth 
absulutely 100 cents. It is not true that sil- 
ver under this act is demonetized or treated 
simply as acommodity, but, on the contrary, 
it is monetized in the highest and most de- 
sirable sense. This act opens our mints to 
the monetizing of all thesilver dug from 
our mines or reduced in our smelters, and 
itis hampered by no statutory limitations 
or fixed amounts, but 1s left to the free and 
natural course of~ production and trade. 

‘A demand would thus be created for the 
enti.e preduct of all our own silver mines. 
The $2,000,000 sent abroad will be withheld, 
and the price of silver be materially enhanc- 
ed thereby. Under the provisions of this bill 
silver would unquestionably appreciate in 
value, and the probability is that it would 
rapidly approach a parity with gold at the 
ratio long ago fixed by law, viz, 16 to 1. 
If this should happen, then our mints can 
safely be opened to free coinage as pro- 
vided by this bill. The silver problem, 
as respects the world and our silver, 
is in such a complicated condition at 

present, that it is impossible to make 
a correct and permanent solution at 
once. Ultimate free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, with proper use of paper represen- 
tatives, is certainly desirable and ought to 
be attainable, but with the present attitude 
of the other great commercial nations 
toward silver, and with its present market 
price, it would be neither safe nor politic 
for our Government to make the experi- 
ment at once. The bill is only tentative in 
its terms and characier, but the conditions 
to be met are exceptional and transitory. 
To risk a general disturbance of values, and 
while professedly seeking to increase the 
currency to threaten the withdrawal from 
circulation of $504,112,007 of gold and gold 
certificates now outstanding, relying solely 
upon the belief that the United States can 
execute such an undertaking, is, in our 
judgmeovt, an act which we, charged with 
the public welfare, have no moral right to 
do. To give silver or its representative full 
monetary character, and yet interfere with 
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time vastly increasing the market for silve 
and swelling the volume of sound and safe 
currency, is the public need which the 
accompanying bill seeks to satisfy. The 
Treasury notes proposed will represent at 
all times their face value in bullion, and 
can neither by their cheapness drive out 
other forms of currency, nor by their dear 
ness be driven out. Through them silver 
will have free circulation, limited only by 
the production of this nation, and bimet 
allism will be established in this country 
at the recognized commercial ratio.’’ 

The view taken, in this report and by 
the Coinage Committee of the House, is 
much more conservative than that con- 
tained in the silver bill reported by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. The 
Senate bill directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase $4,500,000 worth of 
silver in each month, and coin the same 
into dollars, regardless of when it is pro- 
duced. This would necessitate an annual 
purchase of $54,000,000 worth of silver, 
or a much larger amount than the total 
annual silver product of this country. 
Such a large purchase and coinage would 
at once turn the Government into a great 
silver operator in creating a fictitious 
value for this metal, and would at no dis- 
tant day wake the United States a silver 
country. A much more reasonable view 
of the question is that submitted in the 
above extracts from the report of Mr. 
Conger. 

We do notregard the Windom bill as 
by any means a tinal and permanent sulu- 
tion of the silver question; yet, as 4 meas- 
ure for the existing exigency, it has more 
advantages and is exposed to fewer ob- 
jections, than any other proposition that 
bas been submitted to Congress. We look 
upon it as an improvement upon the 
present state of the law, and vastly better 
than the theory of free and unlimited 
coinage for which the extreme silver men 
areso earnestly clamoring. Their theory 
put into practice would demonetize gold, 
and make a depreciated silver ‘Joliar 
the standard of value. No such result 
is likely to arise from the adoption of the 
Windom bil). It carries with it in this 
respect the element of safety. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE first of April has passed without 
apy extraordinary flurry in the money 
market. This was partly because such a 
contingency had been amply provided 
against through early caution, and part- 
ly because of the dullness in speculation 
and the quieter tone of business in gene- 
ral. From a speculator’s standpoint, 
therefore, the Stock Exchange has pre- 
sented a very uninteresting appearance. 
Transactions have been onan extremely 
limited scale and prices displayed a non- 
sensitiveness which was unusual. Even 
the Louisville cyclone, an event which 
under ordinary circumstances might 
have tempted a sharp bear raid, had very 
slight effect upon the stocks of the roads 
most injured. General conditions of trade 
are not favorable to higher prices; and 
still, in spite of this, in spite of the de- 
pression in the iron, coal and woolen 
trades, in spite of the complaints from 
agricultural districts and backward col- 
lections in many parts of the country, 
stocks were steadily held and showed 4 
very tirm undert»ne. The only explana- 
ation of this, is geaeral confidence in the 
future. If profits are small, both produc- 
tion and consumption are large. There 
has been no serious over-production any- 
where as yet, because development in 
one direction soon compensates for ex- 
cess in another. Stocks have been neg- 
lected for severai months, because the 
average merchant and investor easily 
found more profitable returns upon his 
surplus funds than 4 cr 5 percent. Hence 
the average Wall Street broker consoles 
himeelf with the idea that the quieter 
drift of trade will allow money to return 
to the ‘“ Street,” that the capitalist will 
be more ready to invest his surplus earn- 
ings in securities, and that therefore the 
future outlook financially is really more 
hopeful. 

The Supreme Court has recently issued 
a decision of far-reaching importance to 
holders of the Granger stocks, The arbi- 








no great commercial interest, 4t the same 


trary action of State Commissioners in 
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fixing rates and resorting to other meth- 
ods of regulation, which often amounted 
to practical confiscation, have long been 
a cause of serious concern to stockholders, 
The effect has been to check railroad 
building in those sections of the country, 
and to impoverish existing roads to such 
am extent as to seriously impair their 
efficiency, damaging the property of rail- 
road owners, and in reality injuring the 
sections of country which such legislation 
was designed to build up. The Supreme 
Court, however, says in effect that the 
orders of State Railroad Commissioners 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
courts; and that, if the Commissioners 
treat the roads unfairly or cut down the 
revenues of a road to an unreasonable 
point, the courts may set such orders 
aside. This decision will tend to prevent 
he enforcement of rates already promul- 
gated by Commissioners. It means that 
efforts to compel railroads to carry freight 
at unprofitable rates will hereafter be 
held in check, and that any Act or order 
of an unreasonable character may be de- 
clired void of authority upon appeal to 
the courts. The effect of such a decision 
as this is not seen instantaneously; but 
in the long-run it must have an important 
bearing upon investments in that section. 

The money market has been unex- 
pectedly easy, the flurry incidental to the 
April settlements being less marked than 
expected. All loans were, of course, 
irregular, but time money was slightly 
easier under a better supply at 5 per cent, 
for 60 to 90 days and 54 tor four to six 
months. About $6,000,000 came out of 
the Treasury April ist for interest dis- 
bursements, and as the funds sent to near- 
by interior points are expected to return 
by the middle of the month easier rates 
for call money are anticipated after that 
period. Last week the Treasury purchases 
of bonds were small, but, as its disburse- 
ments in other directions are larger than 
receipts, the movement was not against 
the banks. The weekly statement of the 
latter showed an apparent increase on 
surplus reserve of $915,250, which exceeded 
the actual gain for the reason that ship- 
ments at the latter end of the week did 
not have full effect upon the averages, 
Our foreign trade is in excellent condi- 
tion, experts continuing unexpectedly 
large: and this, inconnection with easier 
money in London and general improve- 
ment in European monetary affairs, has 
further diminished the prospects of gold 
exports. 

Railroad affairs are in a quiet state, 
traffic continuing heavy and earnings 
correspondingly satisfactory. Pennsyl- 
vania, Erie, Union Pacific and Reading 
have all presented very satisfactory re- 
ports for the month of February. Sev- 
eral meetings have taken place between 
the representatives of Western lines for 
the purpose of reaching an agreement 
upon rates; but so far with little result, 
the early opening of navigation being a 
disturbing factor. The announcement 
that New York, Lake Erie and Western 
had sold $2,000,000 Weehawken Dock 
and Improvement 6 per cent. bonds at 
974 was a surprise, and temporarily af- 
fected other Erie issues adversely. The 
bonds were issued for the purpose of se- 
curing improved terminal facilities. The 
coal managers have agreed to restrict the 
April production to 2,000,000 tons. This 
isin lieu of a reduction in prices, which, 
owing to recent cutting, was somewhat 
expected by dealers. The tolls on coal are 
still maintained, the various carrying 
companies having strenuously opposed 
any reduction. 

Missouri Pacific bas declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 1 per cent., payable 
April 15th. 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
declared its regular quarterly dividend of 
14 per cent., payable April 21st. 

Norfolk and Western will pay a semi- 
annual dividend of 14. per cent. April 
24th. 

Ex-Judge F. W. Stevens and ex-Judge 
John F. Dillon, the arbitrators in the case 
of the State against the Morris and Exsex 
Railroad Company, have come to an 
agreement; under which the State is to 
receive $300,000 for back taxes. 

The following 1s a comparison of the 
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averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


March 20. March 22. Differences. 


LOAnS..........+ $404,577,600 + $408,531,200 Inc.. $1,046,400 
BpectA. ....000008 88,004,000 81,480,300 Inc.. 1.523.700 
Legal tenders 24.885,900 24,794,900 Dec. 459,000 


411,435,100 Inc.. 

3,662,300 8,687,500 Inc.. 
The following shows the relation be- 

tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


$83,004,000 $81,480,900 Inc..$1,523,700 
Legal tenders.. 24,335.900 24,794.900 Dec.. 459,000 
Total reserve... $107,339,900 $106,275.200 Inc., $1,044,700 
Reserve requ’d 
against depos- 


Circulation..... 





BR consesecucses 108,008,250 «= 102,858,775 Ine... 119,475 
Excess of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements.... 4,331,650 8,416,425 Inc.. 915,225 


Kixceas of reserve March 30, 1889............... 5,450,125 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 


Bid. Askd. 
SEED, BERG, TROIIOT OE oc ocecccccccces ccccocces 10846 104 
Gs I Es sb cae icccbicec ccc cccceceas 0%6 86104 
4a, 1907, Registered.............0..ccseeee s -122 12244 
4s, 1907, Coupon..... Gr [cornerronecceros. ccoeee 128 125k 
COI GA, FI ncccccrcccccee: epscsncce « 116 a 
SE Os, BEE ecco cecuscceccvasccccesssces 118 
CG Pon ec ccc asseccsecccdeccsense 120 
CR Ges disivccccdicccctsusctesed 123 
I Gh. Boe ccc vndvccvcscnsecccsccevas 125 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The reported sales during the past four 
weeks for city bank stocks were as fol- 
lows : 


Bankof America.... 2104 
American Ex Nat... 161 

Central National.... 149 
Chatham National.. 383 
Gneneies! National..4,580 
( 





anhattan Co.. .... 19 
arket & Fulton..... 
Mech. ers’.... 17 
ercantile National 
erchants’ Natioual 1 
RE ccoscccccsccces 172 








City National 





Commerce National 2104\N. Y. Nat. Bank'g A. 
Commerci*! Nat..... 1 Ninth National...... 
Continental Nat .... Park National....... 
East Sid soo 
poate National..... 

( 


4 e 
16l |Phenix National 











German American... 124 

Greenwich........... 15 ard National 
Hanover Natioral... 350 |Shoe & Leather.... 
Hudson River........ 1 State of New York.. 115 
Imp & Traders’ Nat. 556 desman’s Nat... 8) 
Leather Manufrs’... 250 |Western National... 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

Action is now proposed in Congress to 
increase the productiun of beet sugar in 
this country in order to compete with 
France, Germany, Austria and Hungary, 
now large producers. Senator Paddock 
and others from the Committee on Agri- 
culture are in favor of paying a bounty 
of $1 per ton. . 

At the Liberty Street Auction Rooms 
large sales of bank stocks, railroad bonds 
and other securities are now being made 
from week to week—on Wednesday—at 
firm and, in most cases, at advancing 
prices. In bank stocks the market is very 
strong indeed, except for Western Na- 
tional, which has gone down to 94. What 
is the matter? 

There is now a falling off in the de- 
mand for currency from the interior. 
During the months of April and May 
money is wanted in large amounts at the 
South and West to meet maturing obli- 
gations in New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia, for goods bought, and also to 
meet payments in Europe for merchan- 
dise, traveling expenses, etc. 

Last week was one of the dullest of the 
season in Wall Street. 

Money is working easier, with rates for 
call loans ranging, through the week, 
from 24 to 5 per cent. 

The London market for American se- 
curities, has been quite strong during the 
week. Money easy, there, and consuls ad- 
vancing. 

The price of seats in the Stock Ex- 
change have gone down from $35,000 to 
$18,000. If a dozen seats were offered it 
is doubtful if they would bring much if 
any thing over $15,000. 

Money is now more plenty at the West, 
also in Philadelphia and Boston. All 
legitmate business demands are now 
readily met at lower rates of interest than 
were obtained two or three weeks ago. 

Jay Gould keeps quiet, the Vanderbilts 
ditto, Villard makes a splash, now and 
then, and all the other millionaires keep 
their thumbs, most of the time, in their 
vest pockete. Wall Street is not happy 
just now. - 

Considerable amounts of money are 
now being loaned on first-class bonds and 
mortgages on improved city property at 
4 per cent. interest. In a majority of 
cases, however, the rate continues at 44 
to 5 per cent.—mostly at 5. 

The offers of Government Bonds, for 
redemptior, to Secretary Windom have 
greatly fallen off during the past ten days. 
Holders find it difficult either to re-invest 
their money satisfactorily or loan it at 
fair rates, and hence the small offerings 
named, 





By a majority vote the Committee on a 
‘*Monetary Convention” of the “ Pan- 


American Congress” recommend the 
following: 1. That an sperustianss 
American Monetary Union be ish- 
ed. 2. That as a basis for this union. an 
international silver coin be issued, which 
sball be a legal tender in all tae countries 
represented in this Conference. 3, That 
to give full effect to this recommenda- 
tion there shall meet in Washington a 
commission com of one delegate 
from each nation, which shall determme 
the quantity, value and proportion of the 
international coin and its relation to gold. 
That this commission meet in Washing- 
ton in a year’s time or less, after the final 
adjournment of this Conference. 
hat is the matter with the Garfield 
Bank? It seems to be going up, up, up in 
value by the jump. Not long ago the 
stock was quoted at 200. then in kangaroo 
jumps it went to 300; since then in 
aud S leaps to 400—and no ‘sales, 
lately reported, at these high. figures. 
What.is the matter? Answer: In the 
first place the bank has a good name; in 
the second place, good officers; in the 
third place, level-headed . directors, and 
‘*finally”—as all goes preachers say, at 
the end of a good discourse—it has a host 
of liberal and friendly depositors. We 
close this voluntary statement with a 
single “‘practical remark,” viz.: Any bank 
in New York can and will succeed and 
pay goud dividends, if it minds its own 
business and then conducts its affairs on 
sound business principles, 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad Company has declared a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent., payable April 2ist. 

The Southern Pacific Comp inv adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office. 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
April ist on the following bond. : 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co. of Cal. Ist Mtge. 6 

per cent. 

Southern Pacific of Ca!. Ist Mtge. 5 per cent. 
Southern Pacitic Branch Ry. Co. Ist Mtge. 6. 
Northern Ry. Ist Mtee. 5s. 

Central Pacitic R. R. Co. Land Bonds, 6 per ct. 
Central Pac. R R. Co. lst Mtge. (San Joaquin 

Branch), 6 per cent. 

Me Pac. R. R. Co. 5 per cent. Gold Bonds 

Oo . 

Morgan's La. & Texas R.R. and §. 5S. Co. Ist 


Mtge. 7. 
N. Y., Texas & Mexican R. R. Co. Ist Mtge. 4. 





We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 


Euro : 

it. Thomas, St. 
and the British West Indies. 
also make collections and 
issue Commercial and Tray- 
elling Credits, available in 
all parts of the world. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


We also buy and sell all 
first-class Investanent Se- Investment 
curities for customers. We Securities 
e 
rations, 


receive accounts of Banks, 

Bankers, Co 

Firms and Individuals, on favorableterms, and mak e 
collection of draftg drawn abroad on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inthe 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT T0 DRAFT AT 


SIGHT. 

AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA. 

Created to twonenet i - Loan, Trust and An- 


v 
CAPITAL, $500,000 00 
Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor. $100,000 00. 

First Pe Sake real estate loans made and guaranteed. 

6 PER T. DEBENTURES issued by the 

y secured Ly first mort held ve sranecs. 

PER CENT. PAID ON ME DEPOSITS. 

rresponience solicited from parties desiring to 
make sate investmenta. 


ISSUED BY STATES, 

COUNTIES, CITIES, 

' WATERWORKS CO’S., ETC, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

Deal in Gow’t Land Warrants and Scrip. 
Receive Accounts and Extend all the Facilities of 


a General Banking Business. 
’ Correspondence Solicited. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., Banners 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NS BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 














Wise lending of money is 
rare. 

The way to lend wisely for 
most is not to lend at all, but 
employ a competent lender; 
which is done very largely now- 
adays. 

Would you like to know how 
lending is made a business of ? 


Taz F.ansas Cry I 


NVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
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Moncey Matters. 


Consolidation of Two inpatont Investment 
Companies; The Bunnell & Eno 


Gompany Absorbs a Leading 
New York Ooncern. 


New York, Wednesday, April 2. 

‘*In union is strength.’’ This is an era of 
combination, and the prevailing tendency 
toward concentration of capital has begun 
to influence the Western mortgage field. 
The announcement that the Mortgage In- 
vestment Company of New York has been 
absorbed by the Bunnell & Eno Investment 
Company of Wichita, Kansas, through 
whom its transactions in the West bave been 
made, will be read, possibly, with surprise 
by Eastern readers of THE INDEPENDENT, to 
whom. the name of the former is no doubt 
familiar. 
It should be stated at the outset that the 
consolidation is a complete and thorough 
one, all the officers of both companies retain- 
ing, as nearly as practicable, corresponding 

itions in the new one. The standing of 
both companies has been of the very highest 
kind, and their well-known financial 
strength, joined to the unquestioned integ- 
rity and experience of the respective officers, 
assured to each Fens a future of abun- 
dant and increasing activity. The union of 
the two organizations is therefore a measure 
which appears to spring from the sagacity 
which has characterized their business oper- 
ations in the past. In other words, while the 
safety of investments has n an impera- 
tive, controlling principle in the dealings of 
these companies in the investment field, the 
consolidation practically makes “safety 
doubly safe,”’ and entitles the consolidated 
organization to command implicit confidence 
to a degree seldom arrived at by an invest- 
ment co ny. 
The ca ital has been increased to three 
hundred thousand dollars (with power to in- 
crease to five hundred thousand dollars), and 
the name under which the business will be 
done is the Bunnell & Eno Investment Com- 








ny. 

PeThe latter company has for years been one 
of the safest, most conservative, and most 
successful of the Western investment com- 
panies, its main office being at a point where 
there have been consummated, during the 
last few years, some of the soundest invest- 
ments ever made, outside of Government 
bonds, in the financial ry my he the period. 
In view of the fact that the Bunnell & Eno 
Investment Company, in carrying on its busi- 
ness at Wichita, had secured valuable Euro- 
pean connections, it has been thought best to 
retain the name of that company. It was, as 
already stated, through the latter that the 
Mortgage Investment Company carried on 
its Western business, and the proposition for 
consolidation was made by the Bunnell & 
Eno Company, after several years of mutual 
business connection. The companies simply 
join force and forces, not a particle of the ele- 
ments that made both so effective and suc- 
cessful being lost by either. 

The business will be continued in New 
York City without interruption at the former 
office of the Mortgage Investment Company, 
all the offices and connections of both compa- 
nies, including the main office of the Bunnel) 
& Eno Investment Company at Wichita, be- 
ing retained, with such extensionsof them as 
may be needed. Under the consolidation 
William S. Eno is President, Charles R. Otis 
and G. Livingston Morse are the Vice-Presi- 
dents, Luther B. Bunnell is Treasurer, the 
Hon. Matthew H. Ellis is Secretary; and the 
Board of Directors is composed of these gen- 
tle and Sidney FE. Morse, Frederick Shonnard, 
Adam C, Ellis, and William H. Sweeney. 

Mr. Eno is the president of the Stissing 
National Bank at Pine Plains, N.Y.; Mr. Otis 
is head of the well-known elevator-manufac- 
turing concern of Otis Brothers & Co.; the 
Messrs. Morse are the owners of the building 
bearing their name, in which the company’s 
New York office is situated; and Mr. Kllis is 
ex-Judge of the City Court of Yonkers. 

It is in mortgages on Western farms that 
the two companies have dealt, and on this 
form of security the Bunnell & Eno Invest- 
ment Company, with its new scope, | 
increased capital. and admirable board of 
officers, will concentrate its work. It will 
adhere to the same inflexible principles of 
prudence which have characterized the rec- 
ord of the two companies, and made the 
business done so gratifying and satisfactory 
to all who have made investments on their 
judgment and guidance. ‘There is no ques- 
tion that Western farm mortgages when 
judiciously placed have become one of the 
most satisfactory forms of investment. 

‘The company does not offer to take charge 
of and invest the money of others, but offers 
to sell unsurpassed securities in which it has 
already invested its own money, and of the 
value of which 1t is so well assured as to be 
willing to guarantee, as it does, the collec- 
tion of both principal and interest. 10 
those familiar with the absence of risk on 
the mortgages handled by the company, this 
guarantee is a mere matter of form, owing 
to the remote chance that the guarantor 
will ever be called on to make the guarantee 
good; to others, however, the weight of the 
guarantee will be evident when the business 
reputation and financial standing of the 
gentlemen composing the company is con- 
sidered. ; 

The latter will send free on application its 
book on ‘** Western Mortgages as Invest- 
ments,” containing information important 
to those who are in any way interested in 
the subject, and giving some of the eonvinc 
ing reasons why, out of all the avenues of 
investment open to a man with money, the 


mo: handled by the company should 
be solenlen. ictal 


Mr. G. L. Morse will continue in aetive 
charge of the New York office, at 140 Nassau 
Street (in the Morse Building), where the 
officers receive nd- 





be pleased to correspo: 
ence or vite fiom intending investors, 
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THE 


Mercantile Trust Company, 
Equitable. Building, 


NEW YORK, 


Capital, $2,000,000, 


1s A LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR COURT AND 
TRUST FUNDS AND FOR GENERAL DEPOSITS 
UPON WHICH IT PAYS 

LIBERAL RATES OF INTEREST 
FROM THE DATE OF DEPOSIT UNTIL THE DATE 
OF WITHDRAWAL. 

THE COMPANY ALSO BY LAW ACTS AS EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, RE- 
CEIVER AND TRUSTEE, AS FISCAL AND TRANS- 
FER AGENT, AND AS REGISTRAR OF STOCKS 
AND BONDS. 

EXCEPTIONAL RATES AND FACILITIES ARE 
OFFERED TO RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTIONS AND TO EXECUTORS OR TRUS- 
TEES OF ESTATES. 

——TRU 

LOUIS FITZGERALD, President. 
JOHN T. TERRY, } 
HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-Presidents. 
EDWARD L. MONTGOMERY, j 
Henry A. Hurlbut, Brayton Ives, 
Henry G. Marquand, Whitelaw Reid, 
Russell Sage, Fred. L. Ames, 
Henry M. Alexander, James Stokes, 
Sidney Dillon, James W. Alexander. 
Norvin Green, George L. Rives, 
John W. Hunter, A. L. Dennis, 
Henry Day, Marcellus Hartley, 
J. Hampden Rob), ( harles Coudert, 
Austin Corbin, John J. McCook, 
Richard Irving, Jr., Elbert B. Monroe, 
Thomas T. Eckert, Edward A. Quintard, 
Edward F. Winslow, Wm. H. Slocum, 
Thomas Maitland, William L. Strong. 





HENRY C. DEMING, Secretary and Treasurer. 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assistant § Sec’ retary. 


POKANE FALLS Sct 

and most pro. 

gressive city in the West; railroad centre 

and centre of a rich agricultural, mineral 

and timber country; finest water power 

in the world; investments in real estate 

bring large rettirns. We will handle, loan or 
invest money for non-residents. Referen nces: 

1st Nat’! Citizens Nat’l, Traders Nat’l Bank 
or Bank of Spokane Falls. Forfullinformation 

about this growing city and ae address 
H. M.Williams & Alice Houghton,Spokane Falls,Wash, 


FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON, vor snes ie 


fast becoming the Catirond centre of the North ; has three banks, 
saw mills, electric light a railw ayn, water works, school houses and 
cburches; manufacturing centre; homer ol, . joyment for men 
with trades; business open of varticulars ad- 
dress FAIRHAVEN LAND 00. es *PAIRNAVES, WASHINGTON. 
Bonds Op hand and for sale Bonds, Stocks 
9 Co rupee ane ——_ a 
ages aring six to eight per cen 
Stocks. ° fiérest. 
‘indoubted security. In- Commercial Paper, 


formation rezardingany 

Western securities First Mo: es. 

hecetaty furnished. References: First National 
nk. New York; First National Bank, Chicago; Mav- 

erick National Bank, Boston. and National Bank of 


Kansas Cit 
FRANK N. CHICK, 


503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Me, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Given to DULUTH INVESTMENTS for non resi- 
dents. Have tacilities for placing small sunts. Write 
for references and particulars. 


Cc. E. RICHARDSON, 
325 West Superior Street, Duluth, Minn. 


15, ame 














our money on CITY 
MOR AGE S. one years time at 10%, or on 
Sree to five SenTUee ae st, at nsx, “ “4 ag year GOLD 


WITH ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


at arn. f funds in PERMANENT? 
BUI NVESTMENTS paying 15¢, 
write i yall ns. and references to 


THOMAS & CO., <incorporatea), Bankers, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


JOHN MATTLER & CO., 
DENVER COLO. 


Are prepared to offer city lots from $100 upwards 
that will earn the purchaser a very handsome return 
upon his investment. Improved property that will 
return from 810 15 per cent. perannum. First mort- 
onge fee ~ Te from 6 to 10 per cent. Correspondence 


OMAHA 


And Eastern Nebraska city and farm loans judiciously 
ye themseives good investments. We offer 
and small amounts, netting 6 per cent. and 
7 per cent. interest semi-annually, not exceeding 40 per 
cent.of the value of the rope wy. incipal and interest 
collected and remitted free. rite for full particulars 
THE McCAGUE INVEST MENT CO., mi aha, Nets 














The * Queen 

City ” and Me- 

Se = me 

oh ; 2 veto. 


i= illustrated Descriptive Matter ee to 
LeadingReal Estate and Financial At Brokers,Seattle 











| Cauford 8 Cnowee 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


If you wanta good | SIX or SEVEN per cent. 


ge Mo., or Kansas City, Kan- 
can Bruperty. oF Bends Ha ank ‘Stocks, or Shori-time 
WHIPPLE LOAN & TRUST CO, 











United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surpius 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This 1 
inne compan: +y A = pon eget An ah pose 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may remain with the com 
Execu' or trustees and 


women unaccustomed to the transaction of ~~] 
as well as religious and benevolent ary ler 
find this company a ‘or money. 
JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 








SAMUEL SLOAN, JOHN CROSBY BROWN. 
Lo WARD COOPER. 

Wma. WALTER PHELPS, W. BAY. CUTTING, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLES 3S. SMITH, 

JOHN J. ASTOR, M ROCKEFELLER, 

JOHN A. STEWART. ALEXANDER E. ORR. 

HENRY E. LAWRENCE. W aS nal JR. 

CRASTUS ™ DLs 

soa HARSEN KHOADES Gustav’ a Scuwas. 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYM 

ROBERT B. MINTURN. GEORGE F. VisTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Lous G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 








DULUTH INVESTMENTS 
GUARANTEED; 8 per cent. and 1-2 Profits 
Send postal asking for references and particulars. 
C.E. RICHARDSON, 153 Palladio, Duluth, Mian 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 





Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $130,000 

First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran. 
tee. R ig ures issued by the gy ey secured b: 

First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest payable 


at the Chemical Naticral Bank, New York. 
better securities offered investors. Best of Eastetn 
aad Western references eentenet it desired. Cor- 


L. CLARKE. Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
b. M. MCELEINNEY,V Vice 3.C.P.W EBST«&R,Cashier. 
H. DEWING SONG 18 Wall St.. Agents. 








AL. TOWNSEND € fo. eg 
Farms, Garden, Fruit and Dairy Lands, 


Cit 
REAI. EST! rey PBSN” AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
Investments made for non-residents. 
1024 15th Street, Denver, Colornde. 


6~%CITY MORTGAGES Jz, 


*~ ON 
IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LOANS Ready for Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. Y. office. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 BRoapway, N. Y 
AGENT FOR 


MeIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver. Colorado. 


JNO. C. AVERY, — 
115 Broadway, New York. 








WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


9° YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without boggte investors good reason for peving the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of th 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest can- 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information. 
HW. E. Simmons. V. Pres’t. E. 8. ORMSBY, Pres’t 


1680 NASSAU 8T.. NEW YORE Corry. 


TEIAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


a VN 8 Sh ue 
Bive years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
gen in Loaning Eastern Money on Real Estate in 
mus. Absolute Security. Interest and princi 

prs 4 paid. Lvans payS per cent. net to investor. 


E. B. OMANDEEE. 
m Antonio, Texus. 


yy by permission to page Cavtsian Union or 
Independent.” New Vork City 








Tt. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWNEN-GIBSON 
L NVERLM SooR ABO, ° 


CasH CAPITAL FULLY P 
Investments in Real Eetate 1 ae + ‘or non- 
residents. Placing First Mortgage Loans 
as alty 
Reterer ences: Ist National Bank. Pueblo. Colo. 





DENVER, COLO. 


7 years’ ex- 
perience in Denver. My transactions fast year were 
over $1,800,000. fenk references given. Send 
for a et, “ Facts Denver VER, Cot 

R. BU RCHA i, DENVER, Colo. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
nousemee & 

Co., | 


| oe a ch tor fh, an 


ners a alee toy wy from Defect or Fraud in Reel 


Eetate Titles and defends thein- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost. If insured Mortga- 
gee acquires ‘Capital, fee tkoe —- 


ny the Policy insures his fee. 
of Stockholders, e1,00d 000. oc 


ty tind, bola by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000. . Mortg- 
ages for pe 

lender > 3 rans with i 


IRRIGATION eer cton ayo 

aannte, Si 5 Sore ere make safe loans. Our 
ems eat ri Arman wand are 8 SAFE. We 
7, alanaed pee cent..and payinen ent of Principal when 
sep ‘or our 


Ree reas ee 


F.G. PATTERSON, Wi 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


914 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention given to investments for non-resi- 
— Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 


‘Reterences : First National Bank, Marquette, Mich 
Colorado ) National Bank. Denver. Tr Onlo. 


CLARKE & CARUTHERS, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
AND 


FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


We guarantee prompt payment of interest and > 
ciple on all securities we offer to investors. 

and five year fi mortgage securities 7 and Sper 
cent. Correspondence invited. 


DENVER, COL. 


Southern Investments. 
CEORCE B. COWLAM, 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
Town Site, Mineral & Timber Lands. 


For six years I have been making, for syndicates 
and capitalists at home and abroad, railway surveys, 
reconnoissances, and investigating titles, resources 
and value for development of large bodies of town 











Virginias, me Cc avolinas. Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Georg ilroads have pean ae others are being 
built, enti others jected 

now being completed for th er development by the 
building of manufacturing ties, the opening of 
mines, by extensive lumbering operations, etc. 
Southern developmen has only begun, but has 


of accurate npwiotice of the 
on gained trun the ground itself by years of the 
labor of many engineers, experts and prospectors, 
and the expenditure of large sums of money, | am 
able to offer, both to large and smail investo1s, abso- 
lute aoqurily and a profit greater then can be other- 
wise obtained—ground-floor investments in good, 
solid town site aud other properties about the devel. 
opment of which I am thoroughly informed. and in- 
vestments which will yieid hundreds, and often thou- 
sands per cent. of profit on their cost. 

GEORGE B. COWLAM. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 


First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of tanding. Thorough 
a — a tes of interest. Choice Western 


JOHNSON, “MoLAUGHLIN & BROWK, 
Hastings, Neb. 


TH UTABLE TRUST COMPANY OF 
¥ EQUA TAT NE A: 


at5 per cent able sem|-annuall at Importers’ 
and Traders’ Nationa York, 











. SAVAGE, V.-Pres 
HENRY W Varks,Treas. C. B. SCHMIDT, Secretary 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Dulath isnow where Kansas Cieys St. ay 
Siienenmelin and Omaha were eig . yes 
and investments made in Duluth Ry will yield as ae 
ge a yy ey made in th 

7 N is the t to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great growth and devel- 
opments of 1889. For full — ‘ormation, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or wri 


Cc. E. LOVETT res CO., Duluth, Minn. 
P.S.—Acre and business property a spec lalty 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as ‘egeeeed the safest lnvest- 
——. offered to the public 











Messrs. Hiram De mang & Son, New York City, 
ss & Co., New Y City. 
Geo. G. Williams, Hea. of the Chemical National 


pany, C icago, il. 
F. A. Smith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Maas. 
mo Savings Banks and Investors throughout 


Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H, A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, wer 3 





SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... “Soa ned as 46 
Cash survepier values stated in every policy, and 
aranteed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 


Thew ORK QF TAR ARR PERE. 
1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. TRALEION. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Sec retary. 
Wit T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of this Company. . is easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
=i iey peoens is the. inost Woe 4 and equitable con- 

consistent with recogn usiness principles. 

"TRE MARKED SUCCESS ponte achieved by thie 

lan shows that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 











title. A Sec’y. Mention this Paper 





DENVER 

REAL ESTATE the center of Denver iscueap- 
er than land the same distance trom the center 
of any city of its sine a and importance in re 
Every customer who has 


Tae CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 


DENVER, COL 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 

aya A: ay 4 a y tor Ln ~ yh capital- 
ake cent. securities for on ety. 
Business solicited for A BAIL ” 





E 
131 MORE ALEALSY, 2% 
and Deposit Rank. Denve' 4 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 








MIDDLETOWN CONN, 
PAID CAPITAL,..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent, Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaran’ 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 





Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
‘General Agent. 50 State St.. Beston, Mase. 


CHOICE LANDS 


CLOSE TO THE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


The growth of Denver in Jast three years is un- 
eguailed in the WESTERN HEMISPHERE. It has 
been rapid. substantial and beautiful. Reasons: A 
grandeur and profusion of Mountain Scenery adja- 
cent to the West, unexcelled in the WOKLD: acli- 
mate equalling the most favored districts of SOCTH- 
ERN FRANCE or ITALY; vast mines of gold. silver 
and numerous other metals; and last. 
an admirable system of IKRIGA'I ION, which pro- 
duces abundant crops regardless of vicissitudes of 
rainfall. !f you want a fine farm, a ten-acre plot, a 
suburban residence lot or a good investment where 
your money will be safe, address 


THE PLATTE LAND CoO., 


8.J.GILMORE, Manager, Denver, Colorado. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 


The Commercial Head Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if you wishto have your 
money earn something better than the orai- 
nary rate of interest, invest 1t in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terma 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 
WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS 


Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager 


DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE SOUTHEI.N PACtRIC COMPANY, 
23 enon ST. (MILLS BUILDING), 
w YORK, March 26th, 1890. 
"hn PONS DU * YPRIL ist KROM THE FOLLOW. 
a i pbends will be paid on and after that date at 
t 


Nouthern Pac ific R. R.Co of Cal. lst Mtge. 6 per cent. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. Ist Mtge. 5 per cent. 
Southern Pacitic Branch Ry. Co. Ist Mtge. 6. 
Northern Ry. Ist Mtge. 5s. 
Centrai Pac fhe R. R. Co. Land Bonds, 6 per cent. 
Central Pac. R. R. Co. ist Mtge. (San Joaquin Br.), 6. 
Central Pac. R. R. Co. 5 per cent. Gold Bonds of “ty 
Morgan’s La. & Texas R. R. and 8.8 Co. Ist Mtge. 7 
New York, Texas & Mexican R. R. Co, Ist Mtge. 4. 
TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Treasurer. 
DELAW ana, Lag K ay aun . bot ng R, R. Cu., 
w 


YorRs, Marc 
D VIDEND OF ONE AND? REE. QU aura S 
per cent uaenche capital stock of this co) 
will be paid April 
Transter books will ciose at 3 P. M., April 2d, and re- 
open April “2d, 1800, 
FRED'K H. GIBBENS, Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRA PH CO. 
New YORK, March 12th, 1890. 


DIVIDEND NO. 86. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PERCENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending March Sist inst , 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
lith day of April next to shareholders of record on 
the 20th day of March instant. 
>The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March 20th and reopened on the morning 





























blic, 
“&bop AGENTS, desiring to PE Cs the Com: 
in’ to address J FNEY, Super- 
‘dent oe Agencies, at Hom - 





of April ist next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 
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Commercial. 


THE TWO-DOLLARS-A-DAY LAW. 


ThE last Legislature of this State passed 
a law providing that no laborer employed 
by the State should receive less than two 
dollars a day for his work, and that all 
other employés of the State should be paid 
not less than twenty-five cents an hour. 
Mr. Edward Hannen, the Democratic Su- 
perintendent of Public Works, in his re- 
port to the Legislature, says that this prac- 
tically raises the wages of canal laborers 
to about three dollars a day, and that, as 
the consequence of this increase of wages 
of such laborers, there will be a deficiency 
of $300,000, and that the Legislature, in 
order to keep up this rate of wages, must 
add $300,000 more to its canal appropria- 
tion. 

This report opened the eyes of the As- 
sembly, and Mr. Deyo, representing the 
farmers and tax-payers of Broome Coun- 
ty, introduced a bill for the repeal of this 
law. Last week this bill was discussed in 
the Assembly, and it now looks as if that 
body would pass it and send it to the Sen- 
ate for approval. The Democrats opposed 
the bill, and the Republicans generally 
favored it, Mr. Fish said: 

“ This Two-Dollars-a-Day law is class lem 
islation. Are we to have a fictitious class 
of wages or a real one? I don’t believe any 
man in the lust Assembly knew what this 
law would effect. I employa laborer on my 
farm in Putnam County at $35 a month, 
and my gardener receives $45 a month. 
They are happy. Whyshould the State pay 
$90 a month? We should not make this 
measure a party one. I would appeal to the 
Democrats repreventing the farming dis- 
tricts if the farmers would approve of pay- 
ing men higher wages than the market rate. 
As a Republican I favor this bill in the in- 
terest of the tax-payers, and I think it would 
be political cowardice not to pass it.” 

This is the sensible view of the matter. 
There is no good reason why, when the 
State has occasion to purchase labor, it 
should pay for that labor more than its 
average market price, or should fix a rate 
of wages to be paid above such market 
price. Be it remembered that the people 
have to pay the wages in taxation; and if 
State employés are paid a higher rate than 
other employés, then we have class legis- 
lation in favor at the expense of tax-pay- 
ers, The law was designed to tickle the 
labor ‘‘ bosses” and court the so called la- 
bor vote. It ought to be repealed, since 
there is no just demand for any such leg- 
islation. 


a 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE prevailing characteristics of the 
dry goods trade during the past week 
have been ‘‘ jobs” by commission houses 
and ‘“‘ drives” by jobbers. These are un- 
mistakable symptoms of an increasing 
weakness and are more reliable than the 
stereotyped reports regularly given in 
answer to inquiries, that trade altho be- 
low expectations is still in moderately 
good shape. So far as current business is 
concerned the market is undeniably dull 
outside of the *‘ jobs” and “drives” al- 
ready referred to. By means of these 
commission houses have got rid of some 
good sized round lots of prints, ginghams, 
etc., and in two instances jobbers have 
effected considerable clearances of the 
same class of goods, The “cut ” in prices 
made to effect the latter has been from 2 
to 3cents per yard, Yet another failure 
has to be reported, Ross, Campbell & Co., 
an old established New York commission 
house having made an assignment. Ac- 
counts from the West still speak of slow 
collections, bad weather, miserable roads 
and business sadly interfered with, while 
Southern reports are gradually taking on 
somewhat similar coloring. Orders for 
‘* fall” goods have been more noticeable. 


COTTON GOODS, 

There has been no notable alteration 
in staple cotton goods since last report. 
The demand at first hands ruled slow all 
week and only a restricted turnover re- 
sulted. Agents repeated previous quota- 
tions for leading makes of sheetings, and 
bleached goods, but the tendency in cer- 
tain descriptions was in favor of buyers, 
this. being particularly the case with 
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brown sheetings adopted for conversion 
purpose and lower qualities of bleached 
cottons. Colored cottons were inactive 
throughout with white goods, quilts and 
fancy table damasks, moving chiefly on 
account of back orders, The weakness 
in certain cotton goods, mentioned above, 
is partly due to the declining tendency of 
print cloths, these during the week drop- 
ping down to 3}c. per yard for 64x64’s the 
lowest point touched for a long time past. 


The demand has not been stimulated by 
lower prices, ard at the close there were 
just as many sellers as buyers at the de- 
cline. For 56x60’s 2ic. J yard is quoted. 

Prints, printed cotton goods, ging- 
hams and wash dress fabrics have shown 
great irregularity. Where low prices 
were fixed by agents or jobbers to make a 
clearance of particular lines the required 
result was achieved, but in the instance 
of standard goods ‘at unchanged prices 
the demand proved light and perfunctory. 
The chief ‘‘ drives” of the week were—by 
Teffi, Weller & Co., ginghams | at 74c. per 
yard; Sweetser, Pembroke & Co., zephyr 
ginghams at 8c. per yard (none of these 
goods having been ‘‘ jobbed ” at Jess than 
103°. per yard previously), and by H. B. 

Ciaflin & Co., in Manchester ‘ prin- 
temps ” challies at 44c. per yard net. 


WOOLEN GOODS, 


In all wool and worsted dress goods a 
light current demand was experienced at 
first hands and only a limited re-order 
business reported. A drive in all wool 
and ombre striped dress goods at 25c. per 
yard, reduced from 40c. per yard, was 
the most prominent feature in the *‘ job- 
bing’’ trade. Men’s wear woolens have 
moved very slowl There has been but 
little doing at first hands by personal 
selection, and orders from salesmen on the 
road and outside distributing points have 
kept down to very limited dimensions. 
Low and medium grade cassimeres and 
worsted suitings have had most accept- 
ance at the hands of such buyers as have 
put in an appearance. Agents keep up a 
good front in face of the continued dull- 
ness and make no concessien in quoted 
prices. In miscellaneous woolens such 
as flannels, blankets, wool hosiery and 
heavy woolen underwear matters do not 
mend, the demand having fallen to acon- 
dition but little above stagnation. 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 

THE cost of THE INDEPENDENT at its 
regular subscription rate of $3.00 a year is 
only six cents a week. When the subscrib- 
er takes advantage of our club rates and 
obtains the paper at $2.00 a year the cost 
per week is only four cents. This sum is 
ridiculously small for the value received, 
and there is scarcely a person or a family 
in the United States who cannot take THE 
INDEPENDENT on account of its cost. We 
have known huudreds of cases where the 
cost of THE INDEPENDENT for a lifetime 
has been saved to a subscriber by the in- 
formation given in our columns. By renew- 
ing for two years an old subscriber can 
save $1.00, or by renewing for five years he 
can save 35.00 A very large proportion of our 
old subscribers take advantage of our favor- 
able club rates and renew for irom two to 
five years. These rates are, of course, ap- 
plicable to new subscribers as well, and 
we invite them to give them their serious 
consideration. Subscribers are requested 
to remit direct to us for their renewals 
instead of doing so through postmasters or 
subscription agents as very often time is 
saved and aye the loss of one or two 
numbers of the paper. The regular rate 
of THE INDEPENDENT is $3.00 a year, which 
is cheap enough, but at the same time any 
old or new subscriber can obtain it at a 
less rate by taking advantage of the fol- 
lowing club rates: 











Two Subscriptions. wh eeaneeens $2.50 each. 
Se eT “ean renee 233° * 
Four ite tiscsingndh ae | 
Fiveor more’. ...... ima 


THE INDEPENDENT does not believe in 
sending its paper to people who do not 
wish it, and therefore adopted, several 
years since, the cash plan of doing busi- 
ness, by which we stop vuhe paper at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for. If, however, 
it is not convenient for a subscriber to 
remit promptly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receipt of a postal- 
card request. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 





EASTER. 

EASTER Morning and its associations are beauti- 
fully presented in the illaminated Easter number of 
the New York Ledger, which contains a new story by 

r, entitled “ The Household of 
McNeil. 


BENSONHURST-BY-THE-SEA. 





ing a great summer 
resort as well. The accessibility of the various sea- 


Bay kidge and others—brings to 
mer a large number of people who have decided that 
they can be more comfortable in New York than in 


D 
by-the-sea. It is within thirty Sat ride of Wall 
Ss a) » perfectly ay and carefully restricted 





EDWIN F. JONES was the brave and daring Colonel 
¢ the S 


his 
ead and heart = 


ton” fn now known from one end of the gountry' to == 
other as a manuf 


OAPTURe ALL “THE FIRS. PRE- 
MIUMS. ON POTATOES. 
H. J. Baker & Bro., N. Y.: 

At the Harlem Valle purioulteral Association 
Fair, set at Pawling, N. Y., Aug. 27th, 1589, Ira W. 
Hoag, o' aes exhibited $4 varieties of potatoes 
ype with yuur Special Potato Man 

took au the tirst premiumsawarded by the enclety 
on potatoes, and all who saw them remarked they 
were the smoothest collection a ever saw exhib- 
ited heh ~ one ~~ MAN, 

Oct. 2th, 1889. See’y ot the H. V. A. A.--Adv. 
LUNDBORG’S PERFU MES. 


Lompsone’ ‘8 famous perfumes are known, appre- 

ciated and used throughout the length and breadth 
ofthe land. Their great del Soney and superiority are 
undoubted. Every one shou'd read the advertise- 
ment immediately following ot oe and Old De- 
partment and be governed t there 


THE FASSO COReEE 


rs. B. ALTMAN & COMPANY, 18th and 19th 
Streets and Sixth Avenue. offer the celebrated Fasse 
Corset which having a very large sale in the 
United States. combining as it does pertection of 
shape with great durability and comfort. It is made 
in a very large number of models adapted to all fig- 
ures, and is very highly recommend ded. 


A SEEDSMAN’S ENTERPRI®E. 


J. 4. H. GREGORY, the well-known seedsman, pro- 
poses to distribute free among his customers of this 
season, a pons subscription to one hundred agricul- 
tural pub’ + THY to be selected by the fortunate 
ones from a list to be sent thein. which will include 
all the papers and magazines a this class published 
in this country. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


TH & COMMERCIAL MUTUAL INSURANCE Company. 














THE CASH CARRIER 


REFERENCE to the advertisement in this week's pa- 
per of the Fuller Cash Carrier Company will show 
those of our readers who are interested a very great 
improvement over the prevailing style of cash car- 
riers. ThLecut will Med fully explain the appear- 
ance of the carrier, and the —— matter will com- 
plete the description. It seems to us to have all of the 
merits ar ,andin addition is inexpensive. It 
can readily be put up by any ordinary mechanic, and 
is guaranteed | to give perfect satisfaction. 

—_— 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE AS- 
SURANCE SOCIETY. 


THe Provident Savings Life Assurance Societ 
which Mr. Sheppard Homans#@is the President, E< a 
half-page advertisement in this week’s paper asks 
the attention of those of our readers who are in the 
habitof thinking. There are several questions asked 
in this advertisemeut which thinking men will do weil 


do! 
dollars of liabilities, and this fact “with the other 
that it furnishes life insurance at the very lowest 
possible rates consistent with safety, commends it 
to the attention of would-be { be insurers. 





KIND WORDS FOR THE LIMITED. 


A TRAVELER on the Pennsylvania Limited recent- 
ly seut a letter from that train to a friend in which he 
said: “ In writing you this |am availing myseif of 
the stenographer and typewriter, the latest addition 
to the service of this most elegant ate 1 the world. 
{ hate found it very convenient, aad ha’ n made 
an enthusiastic friend of the Penns: Ivania Syste a 
by the attention of all the servants of the Company 
as well as the studied effort manifested on every 
hand to make the i J over their line a complete and 
long-remembered pl easure.—(Adv.) 


“THE TRAVELERS.” 
A PROSPEROUS YEAR IN 1889. 


THe Traveiers has earned prosperity by the quality 

of its wares; not alone by the security of its guaran- 
tees on such contracts as it puts torth, but by the va- 
riety and excellence of those contracts themse!ves. 
Its new Annuity plan and its admirable Ten Premi- 
um Accident Policies—among the best novelties de- 
veloped in insurance within the decade—have de- 
served and attained high popularity, and have aided 
in making 1459 a h y prosperous year for the com- 
pany. It has added over a million doliars to its as- 
sets and a quarter of a million to its Lae ps8, pes 
written a million more new life insurance th: 
1888; and has returned to its policy-holders within t the 
year over a million and a et, > “ a —- 
of it under Accident policies. ‘* Moral: Insure the 
Travelers,’’ relates as well to the solidity oft of the "com 
pany as to the uncertainity ¢ of life.— Exe 


THE VICTOR SAFETY BICYCLE. 


NEVER before within our knowledge has there 
been so much enthusiasm on the subject of bicycling 
as at present. It is not confined to the young, but 
men and women of all age are purchasing bicycles, 
and are finding from their use gieatly improved 
health combined with one of the most pleasant recre- 
ations. The Victor Safety Bicycle presents so many 
very desirable features ot we do not wonder , the 

facturers in in- 
troducing it to the public. “Orders for it are constant- 
ly in excess of the supply. This machine has a spring 
fork which largely absorbs the vibration, mak- 
ing it — much easier and pleasanter for ne 
rider and less wearing upon the machine. 
spring fork does away entirely with the ~~ 
of the front wheel which, of course, makes a machine 
heavier and clumsier. The Victor safety saddle is 
made entirely of forged steel. all picke-plated. and 
is adjustable in either direction. The leather seat is 
detachable instantly,and without the use of tools. 
Both wheels of the Victor Safety are thirty inches 
in diameter. The peer pm is manufactured 











encies at 


tor Junior, all furnished with square rubber pedals 
= very great improvement, and one which is at Hy 
reciated by riders. All of the materials used 
e Overman Wheel Company are selected with the 
pant care. The rings are all ball bear- 
ings, 80 arranged that a singie row or circle of them 
will form a complete journal bearing. The Overman 
Wheel Company owns and operates a complete plant 
for the purpose of making their own ballz,and - i? 
to produce those which cannot be surpa: 
much of the excellent working of the bicycle ,~ A 4 
upon them that too great stress cannot be laid upon 
this point. Allof the mee of the machines made 
p the Overman Wheel Company are interchange- 
le, 80 that when repairs are necessury no expense is 
equired for aspecial fitting; the parts will inva- 
rably fit without apy alteration. ‘The general 
uniformity o pinion among bicycle riders is 
that the Victor Machines combine many desirable fea- 
tures, and it is only necessary for any one desiring to 
pure hase a bicycle to examine the Victor Machines 
and become convinced of it. We advise our readers 
generally to look into the merits of bicycling and, 
without allowing age > ae them, they may rest 
assured that no pleasanter or more desirable exer- 
cise awaits them than ‘bieycle riding. 








FOR SALE. 
A Pew in West Presbyterian (Dr. Paxton’s) Church. 
Address OWNER, Post-Office Box 65¥, New York. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
og Slat” Casoe.and Cas WELLS & CO. 
“Strong ee Se and © euiner _e Stands, etc. 
PLETE OUT 
Engravers’ Tt joop Machinists’ 


Kast cer. oi 2 Dutch Streets, N.. ¥ 
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THRODORE B. STARR, 


Importer of Precious 


Stones, Porcelains, etc., 
Jeweler and Silversmith. 


206 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Madison Square, bet. 25th and 26th Sts, 


DIAMONDS. 


This stock, 
all other precious stones, set and unset, of 











(Second Floor.) 


containing diamonds and 


every size and value, has been carefully 
chosen to serve with advantage the wants 
of every class of buyers. 

Whether the stones be small or inex- 
pensive, or larger and more costly, they 
are selected with equal care, and set with 
equal regard to artistic effect. 


GOLD AND SILVER JEWELRY. 


(Second Floor.) 

Among new goods are gold necklaces, 
not expensive, of fresh, exceedingly 
pretty designs; miniatures painted on 
ivory, set as brooches, in gold only or 
with precious stones; bracelets, bangles, 
padlock-bracelets; rings, with and with- 
out settings, in a great variety of pleasing 
styles, ofevery value; plain gold wedding 
rings, children’s rings, etc.; Gentlemen's 
jewelry, choice in design and of best 
workmanship, for both ordinary and 
evening dress; mumberless small articles, 
such as gold and silver key-rings, gold 
and silver match-boxes, gold and silver 
thimbles, cigar-cutters, gic vye-Luttoners. 
hairpins, side combs, gold or silver 
mounted pocket knives. 


FINE PORCELAINS. 


Attention is specially asked to the co!- 
lections of beautifully decorated plates— 


(Second and 
Third Floors.) 


dinner, entrée, fish and game, dessert, 
bread-and-butter, etc.—and to a great va- 
riety of coffee cups (with or without 


cases) of exquisite forms and decorations 


CLOCKS, CHIMING CLOCKS, &c. 


(First and Third Floors.) 


On the first floor will be found a full 
variety of the best grade of traveling 
clocks, plain timers and repeaters, and on 
the third floor, mantel and tall clocks. 
An inspection is invited of the hall 
clocks with tubular chimes which are 
shown in fine cabinet-work casings of de- 
signs not elsewhere obtainable. 


BRONZES, DECORATIVE OB- 
JECTS, ETC. 


This stock contains effective *pieces— 


(Third Floor.) 


groups, single figures, busts, urns, vases, 


candelabra, etc.—in every style and 
finish in which bronze and brass are 
worked. Also Mexican, onyx tables and 
stands, pedestals of onyx, of marble, of 
wood, etc.; desks, card tables, with c m- 
plete sets of games, lamps, piano limps 
and lamp shades. 


WATCHES. 


Plain timers of most reliable quality, re- 


(First Floor.) 


peaters and other complicated watches 
for ladies and gentlemen, in tasteful cas- 
ings of gold and silver. 


206 FIFTH AVENUE, Between 
Fronting Madison Square, > 25th and 26th 


1,126 BROADWAY. Streets, 
NEW YORK 
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“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S ” 


Celebrated Spring Underwear. 
Natural Wool, Cashmere and Merino. 
SPUN SILK AND PURE SILK 
VESTS AND DRAWERS. 


Ladies’ ald Children’s Hosiery, 
Cashmere, Silk & Balbriggan. 


LADIES’ OOTTON AND LISLE 
THREAD HOSE. 


MEN’S HALE HOSE, 
Balbriggan, Lisle Thread & Silk. 


Hroadooay KH 4 9th at 


NEW YORK. 


SILKS. 


We shall have the following spe- 
cialties on sale this week in our new 
salesroom, in the basement, Entrance 
though the store or direct from 
Broadway. 

20-inch Colored Surahs and India 
Silks, assortment complete, at 50 
cents: regular price, 75 cents. 

24-inch Colored Surahs,. assortment 
complete. 65 cents.; regular price, $1. 

27-inch Shanghai Silks choice col- 
orings, 65 cents; worth $1. 

Figured India and China Silks, 50 
and 66 cents; worth 75 cents and $1, 

Black Faille Francaise. ‘ Double 
Warp.” the best article made for 
wear, 70 and 80 cents, $i per yard: 
worth 85 cents, $1, $1.25. 


James McCreery & Co 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 











ASK FRE“ GLOVE THUMB” 





“Retrograde ” Seamed Mitts. 


THE VERY BEST MADE. Kept by all Large Dealers, Dealers, 


B. Altman & C1, 


18th St, (9th St. and 6th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 
THE 
Combines’ perfection of 


shape with durability and 
comtort. 

Made ina Large number 
of Models, adapted to all 
figures, 





WINDOW SHADES 


Of all Kinds and Designs. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS, 


WE INVITE INSPECTION TO OUR 


NEW SPRING STYLES. 


MANY RECLUSEVE FAgeya™s IN NOVEL EF- 


ROYAL WILTONS, WILTON VELVETS 
MOQUETTES, BODY AND TAPESTRY 
USSELS, -ELYE. AND EXTRA 


AT POSITIVE BARGAINS. 
Upholstery Goods. 


OUR ASSORTMENT OF FINF SATIN DAM 
ASKS, SPUN AND RAW SILK TAPESTRIES, SILK 
AnD MOHAIR PLUSHES WAS NEVER SO COM- 


MATTINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
WHITE AND RED CHECK MATTINGS, 
Pia: $4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


0 FINE SEAMLESS fAleuese MATTINGS 
(NINGPOO WAR Perky —: PUR- 
POSES. A COMPLETE LINE O 


EU RNITURE, 
pila owe UPHOLSTERING, AT MODERATE 
AGENTS’ FOR HALL’S CELEBRATED BED- 


WE MAKEA ore TALEX OF FURNISH- 
ING COMPLE LS, CHURCHE 
COTTAGES aND SUMMER RESIDE CES. 


Sheppard Knapp &Co 


Sixth Ave.. 13th and 14th Sts., New Vork 
THE BEST 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLER 


Is THE 


EMPIRE. 
Jay C. Wemple Co., 


537 and 539 Broadway, New York. 








THOMPSON’S EYE WATER is a care- 
fully prepared Physician’s prescription. If the di- 
rections “ne! followed it st never fail. 


Je; . Sons & Co., T .Y. 
Tetablished ee Ce., Troy, N. ¥ 


CANTRELL'S 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 
With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL S 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS 








Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


Are Sold bv all Grocers 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Cnaurches, Schools, ete., alo Chimes 
and F sails. For more than half a century 
neted for superiority over all others. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 
Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 











FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


PRICES LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE 
IN THE TRADE. 


ESTABLISH) 50 YEARS. 





A CARD. 


A necessity is greatly felt by many 
Who boy Ready-made Clothing for a 
Strictly reliable store to deal at. Our 
low prices, and high reputation for the 
best description of Men's, Boy’s and Chil- 
dren’s Suits, always keeps our establish- 
ment prominently before the public, 
Furthermore, when we make a reduction 
Of prices on any articles, our patrons are 
satisfied that it is bona fide, 


Hackett, Carhart & Co., 


CLOTHING AND HATS, 
Broadway and Canal Street, 
NEW YORK. 


XITCHEN FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC CCOKING 
UTENSILS, COPPER AND TIN 
MOULDS, CUTLERY. 


EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANOE. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1890........... $664,748.29. 


This Company issues Certificates of Insurance un- 
der which losses are payable in London at the Bank- 
ing House of Brown, Shipley & Co. 

W. IRVING COMES, President. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 





PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Heme Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features. 





PENN MUTUAL EIFE 


os 
- 





Jusurance. 
“ON CROSS-EXAMINATION.” 


Dear Sir: If you wanted to be honest 
with the public, you would explain to them 
how the premium charged by all old-line 
companies is divided into three parts—to 
pay death losses, expenses and thirdly re- 
serve; and you would further state that 
only the portion set apart to pay death 
losses is ever drawn upon by any of the 
solid companies; and that in all human 
probability nothing but that portion of the 
premium ever will be needed. If you were 
one half as anxious to advance the interests 
of the public as you arethe interests of your 
employers, the Insurance Companies, you 
would alsu acknowledge that the companies 
collect at least twice as much as is reason- 
able or necessary for the two items of Ex- 
pense and Reserve Fund. When is this 
piling up of reserve fund to cease with 
such companies as the Equitable, New York 
Mutual, etc.? The policy-holders get none 
of it, and never will unless the company is 
forced into liquidation. I am a policy- 
holder in five or six of the leading old-line 
companies, but I am well aware of the fact 
that the Equitable, the Mutual Benefit of 
New Jersey, the Northwestern of Milwau- 
keé, the Manhattan and other companies 
to which I[ belong, are all charging me at 
least twice as much as they ought, in order 
to safely give me the same protection. If 
the companies would quit paying away for- 
tunes in the way of princely salaries tu the 
‘** ringsters”’ who are managing things, and 
bring the business down toa plain, com- 
mon-sense management, paying fair prices 
for fair work, they could easily reduce the 
premiums, now demanded, by at least 40 
percent. [I want to say further that you 
do not fairly discuss ‘‘ the respective merits 
of co-operative and old-line systems of 
insurance.”’ If you would quit trying to 
excuse the extravagance and extortion of 
the old-line companies, and show how easi- 
ly they could cut down the premium with- 
out affecting the safety of the policies, and 
at the same time show wherein the assess- 
ment companies fall short by not collecting 
anything for reserve, then you might ado 
some good, But as your column is at pres- 
ent conducted, you will excuse me for say- 
ing itisahumbug. Yours, etc. 

We might show how the level premium 
is composed of the current or contempo- 
rary mortality cost, the contribution to 
reserve, and the expense loading; but it 
would be of no practical benefit to any 
one, and we always keep the subject as 
close as possible to its simple essence. 
Such a division is constantiy printed by 
the assessment societies in their litera- 
ture; our friend has found it there and 
swallowed it greedily, and now berates 
us for not copying the same thing. We 
must be excused, however; for whether 
their division is mathematically correct 
or not, the statements which are always 
tagged to it and are repeated in this let- 
ter are utterly wild. 

The accumulation, which is almost all 
reserve, is with our friend, as with all 
the denunciators, the place of offense. 
We prefer to speak of him as our friend, 
notwithstanding he accuses us of duplic: 
ity, insincerity, deceit,venality and so on; 
for his accusing us does not make us 
guilty of any of these eins. He is a 
stranger, but his note-head shows that he 
is—or, not to assume too much, that he 
professes to be—an attorney atlaw. As 
a lawyer, ther, he ought to understand 
the nature of evidence, the unity and 
consistency of truth, the inexpediency 
of broad assertions which are not,de- 
fended by a solid bulwark of facts, and 
the ease with which detached facts and 
figures can be made to seem to prove con- 
clusions which will not bear sifting. He 
ought to understand the nature and 
workings of cross-examination; and altho 
his mode of putting us on the stand is 
cross at least in the sense of not being 
pleasant and courteous, that is a way 
which some lawyers hubitually assume 
with witnesses, and we shall try to pre- 
sent the truth simply and directly never- 
theless. 

He repeats the regular assessment talk 
in saying that the reserve is utterly use- 
less; that it is not ‘‘ever” drawn on for 
losses; that the policy-holders do notand 
‘never will” get any of it. He evidently 
dees not know what the function of re- 
serve is, and could not give an intelligi- 
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ble definition of the word; with him, re- 
serve is an unnecessary and corrupt ac- 
cumulation, and surplus is a little more 
which the Company ‘“‘ringsters” acknowl- 
edge is needless and super fluous. We 
have defined and explained life insurance 
reserve so many times that we shall not 
do so again to-day. Of course, upon his 
statement that reserve is not used and 
never will be ysed, for any purpose in 
which policy-holderssbare, the companies 
would be perfectly solvent and strong if 
their reserve were blotted out, Let us 
test this in the case of the Mutual, which 
is the largest. It has, in round numbers, 
$566 ,000,000 of obligations; wiping out its 
$127,000,000 of reserve (by the supposi- 
tion) it would have in hand $10,000,000 
with which to meet the$566,000,000. More- 
over, the company has a line of policies 
on which nothing more is collectible 
they might as well be paid at once, ex- 
cept that meanwhile the company hasan 
income from the interest earnings of the 
reserve on such policies. A portion of 
this interest earning it is also paying 
back all the time to the respective policy- 
holders. Blot out this reserve, and there 
would be a fatal impairment in the se- 
curity of this line of insurance in particu- 
lar. How large this line is we de not 
know; but certainly it is very much more 
than the $10,000,000 which would be left 
wherewith to face the entire obligations. 
This sweeping reformer also proposes to 
cut down future premiums more than 
half. Is not the utter nonsense of such 
talk about reserves made evident by put- 
ting it to this test ? 

The lawyer mind shall have another test 
offered it. Making no allowance what- 
ever for expenses and dividends—altho 
there certainly are both expenses and 
dividends to be taken out—and assuming 
the entire premium to go for mortality, it 
will take a little over 25 years at4 per 
cent, compound, to make the $22.70, 
chargeable as the rate for a plain whole- 
life policy issued at age 30, foot up $1,000. 
Ia other words, suppose 1,000 men start 
at that age, and every one lives to 55, and 
that every cent they pay in is compound- 
ed at 4 per cent., without the loss of any 
interest or any time, when they are 55 we 
shall have in hand $983,182.40, with which 
to face an obligation of $1,000,000. Some 
of them will;live beyond 55? Certainly; 
but a little more than one-fifth will have 
died, and so we will have had to diminish 
our fund by $208,000; plus the premiums 
which the dying ones have pot lived to 
pay, and the interest on those premiums 
as well as on the money paid out. Prob- 
ably our friend adopts the assessment 
pretense that ‘‘the mortality tables” are 
largely falsified to suit the companies’ 
purposes; but he will hagdly deny that 
some of the 1,000 men will have died, and 
that their deaths will have begun in the 
very firat or second year, and have been 
distributed all along the term. Can he 
find here any support for his dictum that 
rates could be reduced one-half or more? 
Or can he impeach the witness? 

He shall have another test offered. We 
suppose it is admitted that insurance may 
fairly, and must certainly, cost some- 
thing; THE INDEPENDENT has more than 
once said—and now. repeats—that the 
maximum possible cost to the policy- 
holder, on policies kept up to maturity, 
is the use of the money paid in. Here is 
a statement at once positive, plain, and 


easily susceptible of disproof if incorrect. | 


It is based upon the putlished premium 
rates, the interest tables, and the known 
limit of human life. The only way of 
meeting it is to show that it is arithmet- 
ically wrong, or to say that such maxi- 
mum cost is more than it ought to be. 
This journal is neither unnoticed nor 
loved by the advocates of the assessment 
plan; if they could successfully asuail 
this stajement, we suppose they would 
gladly eonfound and make THE INDE- 
PENDENT ridiculous by doing so. This 
statement was first made several years 
ago, and it has never been assailed as far 
as we know. Our friend will perceive 
that it is inconsistent with his entire let- 
ter, and that one or the other must be 
false. Moreover, reminding him again 
of the unity of truth and of the fact that 


are thoroughly and completely true must 
arvive atthe same end, we must say to 
him that if life insurance aever costs 
more than the interest on premiums all 
“proofs,” however elaborate and statisti- 
cally unassailable, that reserve is unused 
and useless and premiums are enormous- 
ly excegsive, are swept away as com- 
pletely as an unquestionable alibi would 
throw out of court a hundred witnesses 
who saw the accused commit the mur- 
der. 

The salaries are ‘‘ princely,” as we have 
heard before; we doubt if any of the 
assessment circulars which our friend ac- 
ceptson “direct” examination without 
any questions omits to speak of them. 
We do not doubt that Knights of Labor 
and ‘‘ walking delegates” would under- 
take the management for less; or that if 
any of the excellent companies in which 
our frieniis insured were about to fall 
into the hands of men without experience 
and reputation his anxiety about the re- 
serve (of which he expects ‘* never” to re- 
ceive a dollar and which is totally useless 
asrespects his protection), would make 
him jump up and protest. Perbaps, alse, 
the salaries are somewhat too bigh; but 
all this is aliunde. His companies charge 
him ‘at least twice as much as they 
ought.” If they would only pay fair in- 
stead of princely salaries, they could 
reduce rates ‘‘at least” forty per cent. 
This is saying that the salaries now paid 
are at least forty per cent. of premiums; 
for if they are not so much it follows that 
not even their abolition could affect 
premiums to that extent. Now here is 
something definite, and let us cross-ex- 
amine it—pleasantly. Here are some 
figures for 1888 as to the four companies 
named: 








[Ratio of] 
z 3 . $3 
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Bettadin $058.1,008 $397,895 $4,945,448 1.8 22.4 
utua 
Benefit.. 5,083,388 121,587 926,707 2.2 18.2 
North west- 
ern 6,220,424 136,048 1,479,892 2.2 23.7 
Manhattan 1,454,829 70,478 526.224 4.8 35.9 





Column 3 includes taxes and commis- 
sions. Here it is shown how much pre- 
miums could be reduced, if the clerks as 
well as the ‘*‘ ringsters” worked without 
pay, and also if there were no expenses 
whatever in doing the business. Wecan- 
not see how reduction of salaries, to a fair 
basis, would help the premiums forty per 
cent. when wiping out total expenses en- 
tirely would not doit. Cannot our friend 
relax the severity of his discovery some- 
what? 

His charge upon us of unfairness to- 
ward assessment societies, and his state- 
ment of the conditions upon which we 
still “* might do some good,” we pass by. 
But we cannot undertake to show 
‘*wherein the assessment societies fall 
short by not collecting anything for re- 
serve”; they do collect something for that 
purpose. This column, ‘‘as at present 
conducted, isa humbug.” Leave it so. 

Our friend is a lawyer. As such, he 
must not assume that we hold insurance 
management flawless, or that we deny or 
have denied that premiums could proba- 
bly be somewhat lowered with safety. 
If he were employed to bring suit against 
a company, we suppose he would look 3 
the facts instead of taking somebody's 

ex-parte statement and going to trial 
upon the proposition that insurance com- 
panies are always to be considered on the 
defensive and under the burden of proof. 
For the sake of his professional reputa- 
tion and income, we hope he pus up his 
cases for court and rushes off wild only 
when he writes to a newspaper. 


INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder « and entitied to 
participate iu distributions of surp 

The . non-forfetture applies io o all licies. and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merite before before insuring your life. 











ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. , LEE, Vice-President. 





all demonstrations and arguments which 





JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





THE 80th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance S octety 








OF THE UNITED STATES, 


For the Year Ending 


December 31st, 1889. 











AMOUNT OF LEDGER AssETs, JANUARY Ist, 1889................ $89,427,026.92 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund... ................sscecseececcees 600,000.00 
$88,827,026.92 
Income 
in tnbdnednebeebs oes capnees canconggane- 6240 seseseceaqoocehs $25,357 ,522.75 
Interest, Rents, etc........ Ne REG a oat aieeabtein patient: 5,035,765.53 80,398,288.28 
$119, 220,315.20 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments...............-seseesse0- 


$7,878,499.53 


Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities a Discounted Endowments, — 3,964,358.86 


Total patd Poltcy-holders........ 


Dividend on Capital 


Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange. 
General Expenses, State, Doany and City Taxes. . 


eueel $1 1,842,857.89 


eee ew teens eeaees 


17,846,952.89 





Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1889........ $101,373,362.31 
Assets. 


Bonds and Moi 





esc cesesesscsesoces $23,637 ,873.52 


Real Estate, inclu ins the Equitable Buildings and purchases under 


foreclosure of mortgages SOBRE | Et EG AE 16,536,541.33 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, in Trust Companies 

and other ep ep a Ae dh neal lhdbes cadences enane eacoesed 45,645,395.68 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, $3,404,359)... ..... 2,705,000.00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under 

Fewecloware OF MOTAMATOB.....200 ceccces 020 cccccccccccccccces 8,116,755.06 


Due from Agents on account of Premiums 


Market value of Stocks and Bente over book value 


Interest and Rents due and accru: 


Banks and in transit (since received and invested).......... 


eee e eee ewe et ieee wee eee ewes fee 


Pere ee reer reer Terre Teeter reer tree Terr eee) 


Premiums, deferred and in transit................. 


Total Assets, December 31, 1889... ..... +++. 


960,630.63 
771,166.14 $101,373,362.31 
2,697,138.55 
829,805.26 
2,249,913. 00 


$107,150, 309. 12 


I hereby certify, that after examination of the securities 
and accounts described in bE gy Jind the Af be true and 


correct as stated. 


JOHN A, MeCALL, Comptroller. 





Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on alt 
existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard ). $84, 329,234.92 


Total Undivided Surplus, over g% Reserve.. $22,821,074.20 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in 


the correctness of the above sinietien of the reserve and surplus. 


We certify to 
From thie surplus the usual dividends will be ma 


New Assurance written in 1889.... 
Total Outstanding Assurance 





1 class, is $6,848,611.20 
‘ontine class, is 15,972,463.00 


GEO. W PHILLIPS,) 
J. @. VAN CISE, ” § Actuaries. 


.. $175,264, 100 
631,016,666 
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GEO. De F. L. JOHN A. McCALL, 
J..F. De NAVARRO. AMES H. DUNHAM, 
JOSEPH T. LOW DANIEL R. NOYES, 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, WALDO ADAMS. 








CONNBCTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1890, $1,960,482 49 
Liabilities, . . 1,484,802 70 


$475,679 70 





Surplus to Pelicy-holders, 





Thomas W. Russell, Pres'’t. 
F. V. Hudson, Sec’y. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Taz INDEPENDENT who 
would like tp have a specimen copy of the r 
sent to a friend ay te neces mamodated by epee 
=e; on a posta the name roa) address 





| card, 
h he would like the paper sent. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square. Boston, Massachusetts. 
SETS, Dec, 31st, 1SSS. .. 
EPRI LITiES Le LSSS: -- a S1P:388:398 72 $38 33 
” $2,436,189 189 73 
LIFE RATE / N DOWMENT policies are 1s- 
sued at the life ra remium. 
Asaeal Cash A OT seriuations are paid upon all 
La policy hee indorsed thereon the cash —~ 
pald-u: meprone values to which the in- 
sured is — by th © Massachusetts Statute. 
ts, rates aaa values for any age senton ap- 
tion to the company’s Office, 
BEN J. F. STEVENS, President. 
308. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


MERCHANTS INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated May, 1851. 
Capital, $200,000. 
HOME OFFICE, 

20 Market Square, 
Providence, R. I. 


wM. T. BARTON, President. 
WM. P. GOODWIN, Secretary. 














This Company issues Safety Fund Policies. 
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© liberal compensation will be given. Address 


April 8, 1890.] 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutua! Life Insurance Go. of New York, 


RICHARD A: McCURDY, Pacsipenrt, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





. . $136,401,328 02 





$10,319,174 46 


Surplus, Ee a TI 
Re eet se $1,717,184 81 
Recsipta, =. . we eh ew nl eee 


over 1888, . . ; 


Cita ee Ae $83,824,749 56 

i “s. <_ a ee 182,310 
“ia . e 23,941 
pea Sain see a 2577 
tt ee cae 11,971 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage 


Loans, 
United States Bonds and other aaa " ~ 


Loans on Collateral Securities, 
Cash in Banks and Trust pte 
Interest accrued, Premiums 


s at * interest, ° ; ° 


$69,361,913 13 
$50,323,469 81 
$9,845,500 00 
$2,988,632 79 
and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/0), 


$136,401,328 02 
$126,744,079 58 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





Year, —_, a. " Assets. Surplus. 

1884..... $34,681,420. . ie 789,285..... .$103,876,178 51.......$4,743,771 

1885..... 46,507, 89. . . 368, 981, 441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
*1886..... 56,832°719....... 398,809,203. ..... 114,181,963 24...... 5,643,568 


1888..... 108,214,261....... 


New York, January 29th, 1890, 


. 427, 628,933... -+-- 118,806,851 88.... 
482,125, 24... ... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940, 
1889..... 151, 602,483. . adone 565,949,984. . --+- 136,401,328 02.... 


063 
.. 9,657,248 
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Samvuet E. Sprovits, 
Lucius Rosinson, Henry W. Smirtx, 
Samuet D. Bascock, RopertT OLYPHANT, 
Grorce S. Cor, Grorce F, Baker, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy, ] . THOMPSON, 
ames C, HoLpen, Iu 





ALEXANDER H. Ricx, 
Lewis May, 


uLien T. Davies, 
OBERT SEWELL, 


Cuarves R, HENDERSON, 
Georce Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecxnam, 

» Hosart Herrick, 
DLEY OLCOTT, mM. P. Drxon, 
ERMANN C. von Post,| FreperIC CromweELt,| Rosert A. GRaAwniss, 
Nicuoras C, Mitier, 
Henry H. Rocers, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Ourver HarRIMan, Ss. Vv 


AN RENSSELAER CRUGER, JNo. W. AvcHINCLOoss, 
THEODORE Morrorp, 

WiLuiaM Bascock, 
Preston B. Pumas, ” 
Wiuuiam D, WasHBurn, 
Stuyvesant Fisn, 
Avcustus D, JumLuiarp, 
Cuaries E, Mirer, 

| James W, Hustep. 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 


- - Vice-President. 





ISAAC F, LLOYD, od Vice-President. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary, 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist, Secty. 


LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


CHARLES Rk, PERRY, od Assistant Actuary 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


- - - 


Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Casl.ier 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier, 





WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. 


M EDICA a | 


GUSTAVUS 8S WINSTON, M.D., WALTER 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


DIRECTORS ¢€ 
R GILLETTE, M.D., E. J. MARSH, M.D. 








Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY, | 
Continental < Brooklyn, cor. Court and sontagne Sts. 
Buildings. ? and No. 104 Broadway, 
Reserve for re-insurance ....$2,470,343 24 
Reserveample for all claims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
PUERTO is ansencsdescsssexn 1,471, 7Os 80 89 








Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1890 $5,217 773 91 


This Company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, 


DIRECTORS, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, WM. G. LOW, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 
HIKAM BARNEY, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
GEORGE pLISs LEXANDER E. ORK 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 

Y C. BOWEN, M. M, RICHARDS, 
JOuN CLAFLL JOHN L. RIKER, 

N H. EARLE, ENRY F. SPAULDING 
MES FRASER, WiLLIAM H. SWAN, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
M. H. HURLBUT HEO. F. VAIL, 
RADISH JOHNSON D. VERMILYE, 
H. H. LAMPOKT, JACOB WENDELL 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 

y Agency Dept. 


CHAS, H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dept. 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Secy 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment and 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 





J. L. HAL EY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
dg, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
3 W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 


Tn this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 

other companies, in Non- 
forteitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 








rve for reinsurance and all other claims - 138,058 
Surplus over all Liavilities................. 


TOR ALTA SNR RNY, Bases” 














FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


ew York Life 


INSURANCE CO,, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY 1st, 1890. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1889............... 





.- $89,824,336 19 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





POOTIIMNB ec cccccccccccccccsccescceescoces cossocceses eviocscceguesedesbentas od $26,021,655 96 

Less deferred prem:ums, January Ist. 1869 ........ 1,485,754 86—$24,555,921 10 

Interest and rents. etc..... gov eneseecececocecece* 00 5.028.950 38 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1889...........scsscceececereeeeres eoeee 451,605 a 4,577,345 14— $29, 163,266 24 








$113,987,602 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


GEV GRGIIGRS UP GREER) .00 ss. oo cqecesccpecsccccccsee cvesescee oe v0s- eeecsocerveses $6,252,095 50 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,869,026 16 

OE Re Fe rcnccsbiess. 0c cccccccctonsccccecconcccteecenst $12,121,121 66 
TOROS RA TOARMUTOMOOB so 00066 sescccccccccccccccscccsscccccesoosecesecccs coscece:cccvece 252,737 17 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages. 

QGORCT CEUSRASR. PRIGICIANS’ [E0S. CEC. 2000000 cocccoccccccccevccccccsocccccscoceces 4,725,652 64 


Office and law expenses, salaries. rentals, advertising, printing. etc.......... ...... 80,763 50—$17,960,279 9 


$101,027,322 46 





ASSETS. 


Cash em Gopestt. om hamd. aml 10 GeORMbecc cccccctcccccccces 000 000 cocce coccece-ccccee $5,917,837 72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $60,438.44! 91).. 56,412,165 41 
Rem) TetatS. ....cccccocs cosce cocce cc o coves coccese-cscestesesecs cences sscccccescccce 13,242,871 £7 


Bonds and Mortgages first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 
400,00 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral! se- 
CUFICY).0000 ccc cocee coccesccccccece cocccccccsceseess coccevescccccccecocce eoccscvoes 18,106,512 50 


Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collateral. $4,571.553)......... 3, 7U9,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

AMOUNES FO OVE $2.1 00,UIU)....... cecceecceecnecete seeeeeee ee cseeenee teesseeeens e 267.394 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

SOD. 11. TAD. .ccccccreccccccscsccccccccccccoscccccss ecoccccceces.00 eoecesce sevccccocce 1,635,645 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies. included in liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)......... 1,104,258 02 
AAUACY WAIAMCHB. 00000 2 cvccccccccccccccccccccccccescecosscccsecccscs socvcesescosccecccscess by “99 54 


Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1890 .. 2... 0 ccc eee concen coccesecceees 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books. . . 


* A detailed schedwe of these items wilt accompany the usual anne report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New Yor 


-344 64-$101,027,522 46 


$4,026,278 50 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1890. . . . . $105,053,600 96 
Appropriated as follows: 





Approved losses 1M COUTSE Of PAYMNENL......ccccrececercecereeeeesecseersceceesrenseenes $440,517 % 
Reported losses awaiting proof, Ct€.... .......cccccesecceeceeeeecesseseeseseees 373.398 86 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented) 40.592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........-ceee cecesececeeees sees 29,92 52 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actusries’ table 4 per cent. 

MAIR: Srpaddecaboens -5ibetond <ceense <66 00s coho - pucnsiend niwseesaabescesendses 88,904,186 00 ° 
Reserved tor contingent liabilities to ‘loptine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv Ist, 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

POLICIES Of TNAT CIASS.......cccceceereccceee eeseeeeeceeesereeseeereeees $6,425 777 18 
Addition tc the Fund during 1089............ccccee ceccecseeeeeseseeeeeenes 2,200,540 16 
DEDUCT— $8,524,311 317 29 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 

Pie titndsvcchiacdesseaghtnsocabetveveGnacenheushsters  aossenbonesnders 1,019,264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1890...........scceceeee coeececeeereeeereeeeereeres 7,705,053 11 
Reserved for premiums paid 1M AAVANCE..........6cece cece cece cen eeeeeeeeeneereeeeneenes 40,046 73 





$97,535,777 6S 
$7,517,823 28 


$105,053,600 96 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... ..........-ccceeeee coos cee 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


ing the Tontine Fund).............. See ee AA $15,606 000 00 

From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

1BB7...ccccccsecees $9.535.210 Jan 1, 1888........ $358,935,5% Jan. 1. 1s88...... $83,079,845 1887... .. 0... ceeeee 28,522 
1888... 2... eee eens 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889.. ... 93,480,186 1888,..... .. ++ «BBS 
BBD... ccccee eves 12,121,121 Jan. 1, 1890....... 495,601,970 Jan. 1, 1890...... 105,053.60 1880........  ceceee 89,499 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,499. 
New Insurance $151,119,088, 


Total number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
Cc. C. BALDWIN, 

E. N. GIBBS, 

H. C. MORTIMER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
> RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 





JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L, WHITE. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 
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Old and Young. 
EASTER MORNING. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE T. PACKARD, 


IT may be that our dead, with vision blest, 
Down looking from the tields of Para- 
dise, 
Hearing the while the Easter anthems 
rise, 
Behold glad blossoms with high pomp in- 
vest 
Church, home and sunlit graves of those at 
rest; 
And lo! the petals blend to saintly eyes— 
Before whose gaze the world in fullness 
lies— 
Till one consummate Rose, from Hast to 
West 
Scatters rich fragrance, like some censer 
rare. 
As if in harrying stream of mortal life 
Saints marked the image of the Sharon 
Rose, 
Whose ageless beauty, in superna! air, 
Feasts their rapt souls, released from earth- 
ly strife; 
They see and praise the Lamb, and fol- 
low where he goes. 
New HAVEN, Conn. 





AN OLD LEGEND. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 





AMERICANS, outside of Wew England, 
are but just awaking tothe importance 
of preserving the records of inaividual 
lives which belonged to the first yeurs of 
our history, either as colonies or as a na- 
tion. In the Southern and Middle States 
the old houses and landmarks are fast be- 
ing destroyed, and the old generation is 
fast dying out whose recollections and 
traditions could clothe the dry bones of 
our historical records with flesh and 
blood and hfe for our successors. 

One such tradition, which I have heard 
on the New Jersey coast, and which, in 
its important details, I believe to be au- 
thentic, I think will interest the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT. 

John Baliockh was a poor peasant near 
Leith, in Scotland, during the latter part 
of the reign of Charles the Second. He 
had been troth plighted for many years 
to Margaret Farqubarson, who, it is prob- 
able, also belonged to tne class of small 
cotters in the same district. Tradition 
states that Margaret was of ‘‘ afrolicsome 
disposition.” It is certain that she met 
the heavy trials of her life with a singular 
courage. It is your ‘‘ merry heart goes 
all the day.” 

Balloch’s courage grew out of his firm 
faith and iron will rather than tempera- 
ment, He appears to have had the habit 
of some modern men, however, of carrying 
to-morrow’s miseries as well as to-day’s, 
and of incessantly calling attention to 
them, to the weariness of his comrades. 

He postponed marriage from year to 
year because of his poverty and the trials 
which he and other Covenanters were 
called upon to bear at the hands of the 
Cavaliers. It was at that critical time in 
their history when, as Macaulay says, 
‘* They were hunted like wild beasts, im- 
prisoned by hundreds, hanged by scores; 
yet still stood at bay in a mood so savage 
that the boldest oppressor could not but 
dread the audacity of their despair.” 

Balloch was taken in arms at a con- 
venticle and thrown into prison. Mar- 
garet, soon afterward, with her younger 
brether was arrested while listening to a 
sermon among the hills. After the bat- 
tle of Bothwell Bridge they, with Balloch 
and two hundred other prisoners, were 
taken to Dunattar castle and confined in 
the dungeons there. Margaret had a 
clear, sweet voice, and, as she sang the 
psalms, it penetrated through the stone 

walls and the cold and darkness and com- 
forted the hearts of her fellow-captives. 

After they had been imprisoned fora 
month, a certain Georze Scott, laird of 
Pittochie, applied to the Privy Council for 
a debt due to his dead father. Instead of 
granting him payment in money, he was 
given one hundred of the wretched pris- 
oners at Dunattar, as Scott had publicly 
declared his intention to emigrate, and it 
was ‘deemed expedient that the recusants 
should no longer be «charge upon the 
crown, but be sent as slaves to the plan- 
tations,” 


Pittochie bought a brigantine at New- 
castle and brought it to Leith Roads, in 
September, 1865. His young wife and 
child sailed with him. The hold was 
filled with the white slaves. Margaret 
Farquharson, when she went down into 
this place, knew for the first time that 
her brother and John Balloch were 
among the prisoners, and laughed and 
wept sore for joy and grief. 

Balloch exhorted his companions to hold 
to the faith. A free pardon was offered 
to all who would abjure the Covenant be- 
fore theship weighed anchor. On this 
side lay their homes, on that, a wilder- 
ness on the other side of the world, and 
servitude. Not one manor woman ac- 
cepted the offer. 

The anchor was weighed; the ship 
floated out to sea. John Balloch ap- 
proached Margaret. 

** @od ” he said, ‘‘ hath set us together 
onarough path. It were best that we 
trod it hand in hand.” 

Margaret. consented. It is probable 
that she thought they would have been 
wiser to walk hand in hand through their 
early happy youth instead of waiting un- 
til this tragical middleage. There was no 
lick of ministers among the miserable 
crowd, and on the next day they were 
married. 

The laird himself was Presbyterian; 
but he had accepted the Indulgence, and 
regarded the men and women below the 
hatch-ways as mad fanatics. He was, 
hewever, measurably kind to them. His 
wife, too, more than once took her child 
in ber armsand went down among them. 
But their kindness was de haut en bas, 
from a master toa slave; a relation not 
easy fora Scotchman to comprehend or 
accept. Pittochie and wife were re- 
ceived with sullen scowls and angry re- 
bukes. 

‘* Begone, woman!” said one old crone 
tothe lady; ‘‘ the curse o’ your cruelties 
will fa’ on your bairn!” 

The young mother fled to the cabin clasp- 
ing her baby to her breast. 

The captiin and boatswain were men of 
no faith; but they were as vindictive as 
the most zealous Cavalier or Roundhead, 
They declared war against the poor 
wretches beiow, cut down their already 
scanty rations, and kept the hatches down 
toat no air or light might penetrate into 
thefoulbold, In consequence, a malignant 
fever broke out among the prisoners the 
day after the ship passed Land’s End. 
Weakened by long confinement, and half- 
starved, they succumbed rapidly. 

**Two or three dead,” says the old 
chronicle ‘‘ were thrown dverboard every 
day. All of the crew except the master 
and boatswain died.” 

The voyage lasted for nearly four 
months. The horrors of that passage can- 
not be imagined by us. Scott, of Pit- 
tochie and wife both died; the babyelin- 
gered but aday longer. The brutal cap- 
tain and boatswain, no longer hindered 
by the presence of the owner, treated the 
sick and dying wretches below deck with 
a@ savage cruelty when they sought com- 
fort by singing psalms or by prayer to 
God. 

The master and his comrade hurled 
heavy timbers down on them, and so 
silenced them forever. Some of the 
‘** dyvours,” who had escaped the plague, 
were taken on deck to help run the ves- 
sel, 

Over seventy dead were thrown into 
the sea. When the ship, after long 
stress of storms, made a harbor on 
the New Jersey coast (presumed to be 
Perth Amboy), the prisoners crept on 
deck ‘‘in appearance like to corpses and 
too weak to crawl on shore.” 

The people of the village where they 
landed, cruelly forced them to go on, re- 
fusing them food or shelter. 

There is little doubt that the hard fight 
for mere existence made our pioneer fore- 
fathers selfish. Their religion was much 
more apt to take shape in prayers, ser- 
mons and denunciations of their enemies, 
than in kindly deeds of charity to each 
other or to the poor savages among whom 
they came. 

In this case, poor themselves, they 





probably feared to take upon them the 


Be that as it may, it 1s certain that they 
drove them outside of their boundaries, 

The wretched fugitives crept on their 
way toa hamlet called Topanemus, a set- 
tlement of Quakers, who took them in, 
fed and cared for them until they were 
able to work. 

Among the survivors wereJohn Balloch 
and his wife Margaret. Seven years later 
these fugitive Covenanters built a church 
in Monmouth County, two mules from 
that of their Quaker hosts, in whom, let 
us hope, they had by this time recognized 
not only friends but brethren. 

They were known as honest, hard- 
working men and women; but were of 
gloomy countenances and silent tongues. 
We can believe that the long encounter 
with death, surrounded only by the great 
unanswering deep, had hushed and sad- 
dened their lives. 

William Johnson, the new laird of Pit- 
tochie, followed them to this country and 
tried, as the heir of George Scott, to re- 
duce them to servitude, but for want of 
legal documents failed. The rest of their 
lives was passed in quiet and freedom. 

Margaret Balloch became the mother of 
four children, and lived to see one of her 
sobs agedly minister. 

Let us hope that the cloud left her face 
at least, and that she sang again her tri- 
umphant, bappy psalms, and laughed 
merrily with her children as they climbed 
upon her knees. 

The only record left of these people is 
an old graveyard ona farm near English- 
town, New Jersey. Most of the head- 
stones have crumbled away,and the mossy 
mounds are marked only by the wild 
tiger lilies that lift their red banners as if 
to tell of stout hearts that rest beneath, 
after a life-long fight with the world, the 
flesh and—Episcopacy. 

Above one grave, however, a gray stone 
bears the rudely sculptured likeness of 
clasped hands, and the names of John 
Balloch and Margaret his wife, who both 
died in the year 1740. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





EASTER FLOWERS. 
pa 
BY JOHN B. TABB, 
WE are his witnesses; out of the dim, 
Dank region of Death we have risen with 
Him. 
Back from our sepulcher rolleth the stone, 
And Spring, the bright Angel, sits smiling 
thereon. 


We are His witnesses. See, where we lay 

The snow that late bound us is folded 
away; 

And April, fair Magdalen, weeping anon, 

—_ ~ flooded with light of the new-risen 
un! 


Sr. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICoTT Crry, Mp. 
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THE GENTLE GIANTESS. 


FOUNDED UPON A NORWEGIAN FOLK- 
TALE, 








BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON, 





SUCH a pretty girl was Aslog, daughter 
of a great Norwegian chieftain of the old- 
entime. White and soft was her skin as 
the swan’s down of her Sunday cap and 
mantle. Red roses bloomed in her cheeks, 
a kind smile hovered around her little 
moutb, and her blue eyes looked frank 
and fearless upom the world about her. 
Lonely enough was Aslog’s bit of this big 
world, and at times a chill, drear spot; 
but at times again full of radiant color, 
and of the chatter of nesting ducks and 
the dash of waterfalls. Her father’s house 
was like the eyrie of a wild bird, built in 
the cleft of frowning rocks above the 
rude North Sea. Happy? That she was; 
as happy as the day is long in Norway, 
until she fell in love with Orm, one of 
the young fellows employed by the chief 
to guard his herds, to hunt and fish for 
him, and to fight his battles whenever 
called upon. How this came about I 
know not. Who knows why the wind 
blows, why the birds seek their mates, 
why the snow-drop bursts its sheath and 
breaks into a flower? Aslog saw Orm, 
and her heart went into his keeping for- 
evermore. As for Orm, he would have 
died to save her little finger from a 
scratch; at least he said so, and lovers 





charge of this starving body of paupers. 








When Orm asked Aslog’s father for 
her hand there was a dreadful scene. The 
old man stornied at the young people, 
shut Aslog up in her bower, drove Orm 
off the premises in short order. Didn't 
Orm know, didn’t everybody know that 
the Lady Aslog was soon to marry her 
cousin, the great sea-captain, who was 
just then coming home from a cruise in 
which he had burnt and despoiled the 
ships of many enemies? Not until grass 
grew down and streams ran backward 
should this fitting match be broken! 
There. was an end of it! 

Asiog, through her ‘tears, caught a 
glimpse of her tall young lover standing, 
pale but resolute, before the angry chief, 
As her maidens hustled her away, she 
managed to give Orm one sweet look that 
warmed his heart. A month later, the 
wedding of Aslog and her cousin was 
announced to take place upon the morrow. 
That night, through wind and storm, the 
lovers fled to the dwelling of the old 
priest who had baptized the girl, and who 
could refuse her nothing. He warmed 
them, gave them wine and food, and, in 
the presence of his ancient serving maid 
and man, made them husband and wife. 

‘* Not for your sake only, my nestling,” 
the old priest said, ‘* but for your mother’s, 

who, in dying, asked me to save you from 
a fate like hers—a marriage without love. 
Orm have I known from boyhood; he is 
brave and true, and worthy of you. Go 
now, and may Heaven keep you frem all 
harm.” 

That was a wedding journey! Orm had 
but one present for his bride, a cloak of 
sealskin, trophy of his hunts. The wed- 
ding-ring was a beauty, tho, of beaten 
gold, like serpents, twisted, with jewels 
for their scales! Tne poor things had to 
climb up a steep, rocky pathway, where 
a goat would have hard work to keep bis 
footing, let aloneaChristian. Orm knew 
the track, because he was the boldest 
hunter in the old chief's band; and when 
Aslog trembled he took her in his arms 
and bade her shut her eyes, while he 
strode along the verge of tke precipice, 
and laughed and talked to cheer her. 

By and by they reached the home he 
had secretly made ready for her—a deep, 
broad, dry cavern, all glittering inside, 
with beds, and chairs, anj couches spread 
with skins and birds’ plumage. There 
were bowls and cups beautifully shuped 
from wood ; fer Orm wasarare hand to 
carve. There was a cask of mead; there 
were strings of dried fish, and game and 
eggs in plenty. Oh, no fear of starving, 
or of fri ezing either ; and as the fire they 
kindled sent up its blue smoke into the 
cavern’s chimney Aslog’s pale checks red- 
dened with returning warmth. 

‘* To think you had to carry everything 
up that terriole pathway, Orm!” she said, 
exulting in bis strength and daring. And 
Orm said the last load he had carried was 
the lightest because it was his darling 
little wife. 

For some time the runaways kept close 
watch on the valley below; but altho 
they could plainly see the search parties 
sent out for them nobody saw them; and 
so the winter wore away. Orm hunted, 
while Aslog kept up the fire, cooked, 
broidered a little (for she had fetched a 
needle anc some stuffs), and tried not to 
feel lonely when her man was away from 
her side. But it wouldn’t have been nat- 
ural for the poor child to forget her home. 
She used to picture the great hall, the fire 
snapping, the maidens spinning, the songs 
sung by her father’s minstrels, the music 
made upon golden harps. 

But this was only when Orm was be- 
lated. When he came in, strong and lov- 


ference to Aslog. One day he brought 
with him a broken-winged eaglet for her 
to tame ; and after that Aslog had com- 
pany while he was gone. 

Spring came. The huge waterfall, 
dashing down the hights hard by, soft- 
ened its roar, the ice melted, the valley 
put on its green. 

‘* Now I have nothing more to ask, 
cried the happy Aslog; but one day Orm 
ran in breathless, to say that he had seen 
her cousin, the sea-captain, with a band 
of followers, spying out the path by which 





always tell the truth, 


the lovers had escaped, 


ing, nothing seemed to make much dif- ~ 


h 
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“Mow must we fly, my darling,” he 
added; *‘ forI ventured near enough to 
hear them talking, and to-morrow they 
are determined to find a way tous. It is 
the fault of the bowI let fall over the 
precipice, last week, which they found, 
and knew to be my own.” 

That evening the levers crept down to 
the shore where Orm had hidden a boat in 
case of analarm. They set sail upon a 
dark and stormy sea, and for three days 
the tempest raged, blinding Orm, till he 
knew not his right hand from the left. 
It seemed to him that they were nearing 
shore, but that a mighty blast of wind 
was blowing them back from it. At last 
his strong arm grew weak, and he could 
no lodger grasp the rudder. slog, see- 
ing their peril, uttered a fervent prayer. 
At once the wind ceased, and the boat 
drifted quietly into a little bay, where 
green grass grew near to a line of spark- 
ling sand. Astonished and delighted, 
Orm anchored the boat. He leoked up at 
a cliff beyond the bay, and saw that they 
had reached an island, apparently de- 
serted. 

Two odd things they beheld upon this 
island. One of them wasa huge stone 
man, sitting, like a monument. The sec- 
ond was a great cone-shaped hill of grass 
soft as green velvet, with smoke issuing 
trom achimney in the top, and at one 
side a closed door, to which led up a path 
of glittering pink shells. 

Shipwrecked people are not easily 
scared by what they first see on terra 
firma, and the husband and wife took 
heart to pass by the stone man, followup 
the shel] walk and knock at the hill door. 
No answer; but the door slowly swung 
open, and there, within, they espied a 
dainty, shining hall, with, at one end, a 
single large arm-chair, or throne, and all 
about it, little stools and easy-chairs of 
silver, but not a soul to sit in them! The 
rest of the Hill House was in perfect order, 
all ready for housekeeping—fires burning, 
white beds spread, a pot bubbling on the 
hearth, delicious smells coming out of it. 
Tables, cupboards with silver plates and 
spoons, chairs, everything. Even a 
flagon of wine with beakers, on the shelf. 

Starving and athirst, they could not 
wait the return of the owner of this de- 
lightful spot. Orm gave food to his wife, 
then a draught of wine, after which he 
too, ate and drank, At once, a deep sleep 
fell upon the two, and they felt invisible 
hands, bearing them and laying them on 
beds of eider down. 

How long they slept they knew not. 
On awaking, they found a tall, stately 
woman sitting in an arm-chair by the fire. 
As she arose, her great hight and noble 
bearing convinced the pair that they 
were in the presence of a giantess, a race 
then almost vanished out of Norway. 

‘* Fear not,” she said kindly, ‘‘ lam the 
Giantess Gurn, and this is a country 
place of mine, where I sometimes come 
to pass a week or two. Our race is at 
emnity with yours, and so when I saw 
your boat approaching my island, I 
amused myself by standing on the cliff, 
and blowing you out to sea again. But 
the prayer you uttered conquered me, 
and thus you drifted in, unharmed. 
When I saw that you were a young wife 
and husband, so loving and so tender, 
my heart melted, and I let you have the 
food and rest you needed.” 

Orm and his Aslog kissed the hands of 
the gentle giantess in silence, offering to 
take their leave. But the Lady of the Hill 
bade them tarry; and when next she 
spoke tears came into her eyes. 

‘* Never shall it be said that I fail to be- 
friend twoloving hearts that beat as one,” 
she said. ‘*Look out of the door and 
see yonder stone image sitting there, and 
know that it is none other than my hus- 
band, whom I cherished tenderly. Con- 
demned to remain in that shape by the 
magic of an enemy more powerful than 
we, once a yearl have power to bring my 
dear lord to life again by sacrificing a 
hundred years of my own existence. 
Gladly, gladly are they given; for what 
is life to me without him? Soon my span 
will be over, and I shall go to take my 
Place beside him. Answer me not; for 
mortals may not hold familiar converse 
With giants of a grand old race like ours ; 


but heed. Your story I have ascertained, 
and I feel fer you. Homeless outcasts as 
you are, this house may shelter you until 
I come again next Yule, and longer if you 
obey my orders. On Christmas Eve you 
must go up into the loft and remain there 


Strange ceremonies do we hold then, 
when our subjects pay their homage to 
’ my lord and me. Should mortal eye be- 
hold us at our revels, and it were known 
that I permitted this breach of our laws, 
you and yours would be punished cruelly, 
while I would lose another hundred years 
of my existence upon earth.” 

Orm and Aslog strove to speak; but 
their tongues clove to the roofs of their 
mouths, as if in some wierd dream. They 
could only kneel and thank their bene- 
factress in dumb show. Then, to their 
astonishment, they saw the lady, grown 
taller and more majestic, go down the 
path to the water, stoop and kiss the stone 
man as she passed, and, wading deliber- 
ately out into the sea, vanish from their 
sight beneath the foam crest of a mighty 
wave. 

Affairs prospered with Orm and Aslog 
after this strange interview, and shortly 
before Christmas they had a son so strong 
and beautiful, no baby ever equaled him. 
As Christmas approached, Aslog made 
ready the Hill House for the festival, dust- 
ing and scrubbing until nospeck was left. 
On the appointed night they took the 
baby and climbed up into the loft. The 
sea roared, the wind howled, there was a 
strange tremor in the air. From the 
chinks of the roof they could see the wide 
expanse of water around their rock-bound 
home, wrinkled with seething waves, over 
which danced, dipped and curtseyed 
lights, red, blue, violet and orange, draw- 
ing nearer and nearer to the island. As 
these lights came together and formed in 
a long procession to march up to the 
house, they gathered around the figure of 
the Stone Man, and stood still. Then was 
heard a sound as of the swoop of mighty 
swan’s wings through the air. A great 
shape, clad in luminous white, descended 
and cast a cloud of silver brightnes: 
around the S:one Man. Shoutsaro:e, hoar:e 
and shrill, as if from numbers of dwarf 
throats. Aslog, frightened out of her 
wits, threw her arms around Orm’s neck, 
and clung to him in silence. The baby, 
sucking his thumb, slept, unconscious of 
the turmoil. 

And now the procession drew near the 
house, the Stone Man walking with a 
tread that shook the earth, beside Gurn, 
who wore a gown like hoar-frost, with a 
crown of sparkling diamonds. The lights, 
which were torches borne by hundreds of 
little elves, made the scene as distinct as if 
it were broad day; but when once the rev- 
elers had crossed the Hill House threshold 
Orm and Aslog dared no longer look at 
them, even tho a crevice in the loft floor 
presented itself provokingly close to As- 
log’s very feet. 

Laughter, talk, odors of delicious food 
and drink floated up to the married pair, 
who still stood motionless, wreathed in 
each other’sarms, Then, alas! began the 
tuning of tiny harps and fiiddles, at sound 
of which the mortals started, as if at an 
electric shock. 

‘*T did not bargain for elf-music,” Orm 
said, palpitating, his breath beginning to 
come quicker, 

‘*Ob! husband, husband!” cried Aslog, 
panting, as the first silver strain rang out. 
Music that sent sweet madness coursing 
like quicksilver in the listener’s blood. 
Music that wooed sea-monsters from the 
deep, sea-birds from the air, to gather by 
hundreds round the island. What mere 
mortal could withstand it? 

‘Heaven send they play not the Elf- 
King’s Merry Round,” cried the terrified 
Orm, seeing that his full strength could 
with difficulty restrain the struggles of 
his wife; ‘“‘ for when that’s played, all 
who hear must dance to it or die.” 

With reeling brain, with twitching 
hands and feet Aslog listened; and when 
suddenly the measure changed to one of 
quicker time, dangerously sweet, like 
tinkling flower bells mixed with shat- 
tered bird nutes, she gave one great, 
convulsive gasp, and, wrenching herself 





from her husband’s arms, darted down 


in hiding until dawn when we depart. | 





the ladder, and danced into the middle of 
the room below. 

Orm heard an exclamation of dismay in 
gentle Gurn’s voice, then a mad hurly- 
burly of groans and cries of rage from the 
insulted dwarfs. 

‘‘Save her! Save my Aslog!” he cried, 
aloud, his feet twitching and stumbling as 
he stooped over to reach his baby in the 
cradle, Before he could lift the child into 
the protection of his arms, the little dis- 
turbed creatures ran with the speed of 
light up the ladder, snatched the baby, 
and made off withit. Blinded and de- 
spairing, Orm staggered after them and 
stood in the hall below. All was confu- 
sion. The lights, swirling together like a 
kaleidoscope, were suddenly put out, and 
in the darkness he felt himself pinched 
and tugged and beaten by invisible 
hands. 

* Aslog, my own,” he cried out with 
one last effort, and fell, stunned and 
motionless, upon the floor. 

When consciousness returned, he lay 
alone on the cold hearth. Instantly Orm 
remembered what had befallen him, 
Half crazed, he dashed out into the night, 
calling aloud for Aslog and his babe. No 
answer but the dash of angry waves upon 
the cliff. As of old, the Stone Man sat 
dumb and unsympathizing on his pedes- 
tal. 

Orm went back, chilled and heart sore 
to his forsaken dwelling. It was coid 
comfort to him to find the floor strewn 
with fairy relics. There were little glass 
slippers with shoe-strings of red ribbon, 
harps, fiddles, dulcimers, plates, goblets, 
flagons of pure gold and silver, ham- 
mered by elf hands underground, and set 
with rarest gems. There was Gurn’s 
mantie fallen across her chair, a web 
woven of eider-down like cobwebs, and 
broidered thick with silver threads. To 
possessall, nay half of these, meant riches 
to a mortal; but what use was wealth to 
aman who had lost Aslog and her baby? 

Time went on. Orm had endured life 
he knew not how. At Easter-tide, he was 
again sitting sadly inthe room. He had 
come home from fishing, and on the way 
had plucked a bunch of early blue hare- 
bells growing in a cleft of the rocks. 
‘How Aslog would have welcomed 
them,” he said, and with the words a 
pang came that made him cast the tiny 


. things despairingly away. At that mo- 


ment the noise of great wings was heard, 
and a shadow fellacross the doorway. lt 
was none other than Gurn, pale, un- 
smiling and weaker than of old, who 
alighted at his side. 

‘*No grudge do I bear you, mortal,” 
she said,in solemn tones. ‘* Your pun- 
ishment has been great; and before I go 
hence to join my dear one in his eternal 
sleep of stone, where to-morrow’s rise of 
sun shall find me, I have asked a last 
favor of the dwarfs, and they have 
granted it. At Easter-dawn your dar- 
lings shall be restored to you. Farewell, 
and remember Gurn.” 

Orm’s heart gave a mighty bound; he 
believed that it broke then and there with 
joy. All grew dark before him. Trying 
to kiss the hem of his benefactor’s gar- 
ments he fell forward on his face. 

There, in the earliest rays of a beautiful 
Easter sunlight, Aslog and her baby came 
tohim. At the first touch of his wife’s 
hand Orm stirred from his trance, and 
opened his eyes upon her rosy face. 
Never had it seemed to him so fair! 

What astonished Orm, however, was 
that after greeting him tenderly, Aslog 
set about her household tasks as if she 
had never been away. Where she had 
been, how she came back, she could not 
say. We who know this old trick of 
fairy kidnappers, how they always rob 
their eaptives of memory before restoring 
them to earth, are not so much inclined 
to wonder as was our simple Orm. 

Presently the husband and wife left 
their baby in the cradle and wandered 
out into the gladness of the new-born 
day. Oh,sad and strange sight! There, 
beside the stone man, her calm lips smil- 
ing peacefully, her sightless eyes opened 
full upon the rising sun, sat the gentle 
giantess, turned, like her mate, to stone. 

Aslog plucked flowers and laid them in 
her lap. Orm vowed that he would build 





around the faithful pair a wall so broad 
and strong that it should stand for ages. 

In the course of time, a ship coming to 
anchor in the bay of Orm’s Island, found 
Aslog and her husband living in peace 
and happiness, They took this occasion, 
however, to journey back totheir former 
home, where, by the sale of some of his 
fairy silverware and trinkets, Orm found 
himself a rich man, able to beg forgive- 
ness from the father of his wife. 

The old gentleman, they say, warmly 
urged the young people to remain with 
him. But the Hill House was their favor- 
ite dwelling-place, and there they spent 
their lives, 

Orm’s children moved away from the 
island, as years went on; butif you go to 
visit the spot to-day you will certainly 
find there the figures of the Stone Man 
and his Gentle Giantess! 

NEw York City. 





PETRO’S ANTHEM. 
AN INTERLUDE. 








BY WILLIAM CLYDE FITCH. 





PETRO was alone in the great city of 
the New World. The man who had 
brought him across the broad ocean, so 
far away from his sunny Italy, had de- 
serted him; and now the woman who had 
let his master their lodging told him 
money was money and she could keep 
bim no longer for nothing. He thought 
the grief in his heart would burst it; nei- 
ther voice nor tears would come; he gave 
one look around him and then went out, 
bare-headed and empty-handed. 

He was a very little fellow, with short 
dark curls clustered about a sadly sweet 
face, with large deep eyes that told you 
his story without need of words, 

On the door-step Petro sank, his head 
in his arms, and so for a long time he re- 
mained without moving. A small, sorry- 
looking kitten, coming inquisitively along 
the hall, was stopped in her way by this 
little heap of humanity. She paused a 
moment and then made a gentle dab at 
it with her paw; not attracting his atten- 
tion, she became more bold, and brushed 
by the little shoulder softly purring, 
with that dumb look of sympathy in her 
eyes which raises the animal so near to 
the human being. But Petro did not 
move. Then puss, still purring, climbed 
upon his arm, crept underneath his wrist 
close to his drooping head, where, curling 
up, she nestled. Petro lifted his head 
and saw her; took her up in his arms—to 
her great discomfort—held her tight to his 
breast and burst into tears. 

** Ah! mio piccolo,” he sobbed, ** vieni 
sui mio cuore” (ah! my little one, come to 
my heart), and rocked himself to and fro 
on the step. By degrees he became calm, 
even comforted, and softly sang, under 
his breath, snatches of melody his mother 
had sung over her flower stall in that 
dear far-away land. And later, when a 
coming crowd of noisy boys threatened 
his peace, he gathered the kitten miscel- 
laneously into his arms, and starting up, 
trudged on, straight ahead—anywhere. 





In a large chfirch an organist was sit- 
ting, dreaming; at the organ. It was late 
in the afternoon of a busy day; the stained 
glass was growing deeper-tinted, somber 
and indistinct; only one window showed 
clearly and that was in line with the 
sinking sun. Besides the colors in this 
window were lighter—against a pale blue 
sky, the figure of the Good Shepherd ina 
robe of white, holding a small ewe lamb 
tenderlyin his arms. lt stood out from 
the surrounding dimness and gloom, and 
even caught the eye of the tired man at 
the organ. ‘‘ Beautiful window,” he 
murmured half aloud, and then with a 
sigh ran his fingers over the keys, run- 
ning one familiar strain into another, or 
composing out of his own mood, playing 
the care and weariness away through his 
finger-tips. And the melody stole through 
the great church, sweet and lovely, filling 
the shadowy nave and aisles and chancel— 
stole way down to a tiny figure standing 
awe-struck just inside the doors, and filled 
his liftle heart to overflowing. 

Petro had heard in the street outside 
the faint sound of the organ, and, hungry 
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for the music he loved, had dared to push 
between the half-closed doors, into the 
church, There opposite the window of 
the Good Shepherd he stood, rapt and 
motionless, with the kitten clasped 
tightly in his arms, and bathed in the 
soft colors that fell upon him, he seemed 
almost a little reflection of the sun-illu- 
mined figure in the memorial window. 

Petro was drawn nearer and nearer to 
the music,and slowly and softly he went up 
the long aisle, his head barely reaching the 
top of the old-fashioned pews. Only once 
he stopped, to re-arrange the kitten which 
was slipping down, and had been for some 
time in imminent danger of death by 
suffocation; then he went on. A great 
longing came to him to sing, and, as if in 
answer, the organist commenced to play 
something familiar to the child. It was 
only an Ave Maria often sung, but it was 
the same Petro had sung in the little 
church at home, the same he had heard 
in the great cathedral, and suddenly he 
opened his lips and sang himself again: 

“4A-ve- Mar-i-a! A-wve- Mar-i-a! 

O-rTa-- pro- no - bis-” 
on to theend. He let his arms fall and 
freed the kitten! How his heart beat! 
how his breast swelled as he sang, with 
two big tears ready to fall from his full 
eyes. 

The ozganist had half turned, startled 
at the first note, but had continued play- 
ing, fearing the singer would stop when 
he did. The child, however, seemed un- 
conscious of his surroundings, singing in 
his clear, sweet soprano through the last 
repitition: 

“4A-ve- A-ve-- Mar-i-a------ en 
and then he stood motionless, hands clasp- 
ed, eyes wet, behind the organist. 

The man drew him toward him, and his 
own voice was not of the strongest as he 
asked who had taught him to sing. 

‘* My mother, in Italy, before she died,” 
Petro said, with a faint smile, which 
touched the musician inexpressibly. He 
had picked up English quickly after his 
arrival in America, and now could speak 
it well, and he answered a few questions 
about his short life earnestly and quietly. 

The organist was impressed strongly by 
bis story, and ran his fingers over the keys 
of the organ fora few minutes without 
speaking, trying to think of some way to 
help him. He could not himself offer 
him a home, for his own household was 
already crowded; but he would take him 
back with him for the present, until some 
other plan could be determined on. 

He had made up his mind already that 
Petro should sing at Easter. 

It was when they started to leave the 
church that Petro remembered puss. In 
great distress he commenced an arduous 
search for her, and she was finally found 
at the foot of the pulpit fast asleep. The 
organist was much amused at this, and 
said he should tell the rector of the effect 
of his pulpit even upon dumb animals. 
He himself did not at first see the need of 
taking the kitten with them; but Petro 
wished it so strongly he consented. At 
the end of the aisle, where he had stood 
when he first entered the church, Petro 
paused, It must have been thesimplicity 
of the window that attracted him. He 
had seen much more splendid ones in his 
own art-perfected country. Perhaps he 
could understand this Figure better than 
these magnificent mitered and sceptered 
figures of the stained glass and painted 
frescoes 1n his birthplace. 

‘* That window is in memory of a little 
boy,” said the organist—‘‘ a little boy like 
you. The Lord took him up into his arms, 
and his mother is left here alone, and she 
gave that window in memory of him.” 

Tears came into the child’s eyes. 

** Has he him so?” he asked, pointing to 
the window, and then, without waiting 
for an answer, he added: ‘‘ But Petro, he 
is alone, and his mother He has so.” His 
fingers closed tightly about the hand of 
the organist, and they passed on, out 
through the porch. 

Petro’s new life was very strange to 
him; but he grew more and more accus- 
tomed to it and tried to show his grati- 
tude ina bashful, boyish way. He won 
the hearts of all the family; and the or- 
ganist’s wife even pleaded to keep him 
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cate for himself. He was one of those 
little souls a true woman loves to guide 
and foster. They had both watched him 
closely at first, for it was not a little dan- 
gerous, this taking a strange child into 
one’s home; but the boy ina short time 
disarmed them of all suspicion. 

Every day he went with his new friend 
to the rehearsal, and made friends in a 
quiet, odd little way among the other 
choristers. 





So the few days before Easter passed 
quickly by. Rumors of his protégé and 
his beautiful voice, the organist purposely 
started, hoping to excite an interest 
which might lead to something; and in 
his heart he had an especial hope, of 
which, however, he said nothing. 

The day of the great feast came with its 
music, and flowers, and gladness; and 
Petro thought he had never been so happy 
as he stood in his white robe, at the end 
of the first row of choristers, ready to 
sing—alone. He was not frightened. 
The organist had trained him well, and 
the boy was unconscious of everything 
save the music. He was tosing the first 
of the special anthems, and the last of 
the preceding responses had been said. 
He watched for his signal, and when it 
came, he only clasped his hands a little 
tighter under his cotta, and lifted his 
head and sang, 

“Christ our Pass -o- ver is sac - ri- ficed for 
us.” 

His eyes were fixed on the window 
where the Good Shepherd held the lamb 
in his arms; it helped him to understand, 
and the words came to the Jistening con- 
gregation with wonderful tenderness and 
meaning. As he finished, quickly burst 
from the throats of all the white-robed 
singers, the repetition 

“Therefore there - fore let us keep, us keep, us 
keep, the feast!”’ 

An echo of the last words died away 
from the lips of the boys, and the voices 
were hushed as first softly, then rising 
clearer and higher, Petro sang again: 

“Not- with theold-leav en neither the 
leaven of mal -ice and wick - ed - ness ” — 
the sunshine through a golden window 
behind him made a radiance about him, 
and with the scent of the lilies on the 
altar, floated over the boy like incense, 
while he sweetly finished— 

**But-with-the un - leavened bread - of - 

sincer-i-ty, sincerity and truth sincerity- 
and - truth and truth!” 
And the chorus seemed to catch the words 
rapt in their beautiful music, and shouted 
them in grander, mightier strains to all 
the church, the earth, the sky! 

There were many tearful eyes turned 
toward the little chorister when he had 
finished, and the organist gave a long sigh 
and said, half aloud to himself, ‘‘ Ah! 
that voice was not given him for noth- 
ing.” 

His eyes wandered ever the crowd of 
familiar faces, all earnest and wondering 
now, toward a little woman who sat on 
one side, underneath the window where 
Petro once had stood. 

She sat quite still, her eyes fixed long- 
ingly on the boy who was standing, mo- 
tionless as she, with his lips parted and 
his head thrown slightly back. She 
could see his little breast still heaving, 
while in her own ears and heart there 
seemed to ring again, 

‘** Sacrificed for us, for us, for me,” she 
added—* sacrificed forme. Let us keep— 
the feast—the feast—ah! how?’ she 
asked, and drew the heavy black veil she 
wore over her face, and sank down upon 
her knees. 

After service question after question 
was asked and answered about Petro, 
and the organist was content, and waited. 

The next morning’s mail brought him 
a letter which he seemed to have ex- 
pected; it was a square envelop with a 
small black seal upon it. 

‘‘From Mrs. Holland,” he said, in 
answer tohis wife’s look of inquiry, and 
hastily reading, added: ‘‘ It is as I hoped.” 

In a few moments more he started to 
go out. His wife helped him on with 
his coat. 

“T am so glad,” she said, ‘“‘and so 
happy. You're always helping some one, 





with them until he grew old enough to 





was leaning up to fasten the top button of 


her. Then he laughed. 

** Boy! pretty old boy, at forty-two. 
What’ll I be at eighty?” 

** Still a boy; always a boy to me.” 
Late that same day, he and Petro went 
into the library by themselves, and there 
he asked the little fellow how he would 
like to live with a dear, kind lady, who 
would care for him and love him as if 
she were his own mother. 

‘** Doesshe sell flowers?” Petro asked. 
** No,” answered the organist, smiling; 
‘*but she buys them. She is not poor; 
she lives in a large house with beautiful 
things about her; a piano”— The boy’s 
eyes were sparkling. 

**Oh!” he exclaimed—then suddenly his 
eyes grew sorrowful—‘‘ would I have to 
leave you?” 

His friend explained to him how it was 
impossible for them to have him with 
them always, altho they wished to, and 
should always love him. But this lady 
was kind and good; she had lost a little 
boy like Petro, and was lonely; she had 
heard him sing, and had seen him, and 


her, and try to love her. 

Petro finally consented. He bade the 
family a rather tearful good-by and left 
with them, for remembrance, the one 
thing of his owr he had been fond of, his 
only possession, the kitten. 





** This is your little Italian singer,” said 
the organist to Mrs. Holland; and then he 
went away and left them together. 
Returning later, and going in unan- 
nounced, as he had been askea to de, he 
instinctively stopped a moment in the 
door-way of the room where he had left 
his charge. 

‘*My other mother sang them to me,” 
Petro was saying, slowly and sweetly, 
‘*and now Petro will sing them to you.” 
And listening his friend heard him singing 
some Italian flower songs; they were the 
same he had sung to the kitten that day 
he wandered into the church. He stood 
by the lady as he sang, leaning against 
the side of her chair; and when he had 
finished, she clasped him io her arms, 
and he, standing up on tip-toe, reached 
his little hands about her neck and laid 
his cheek against hers. 

The organist turned, and went out, 
closing the door softly behind him. 

New YorK City. 
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Communications for this department sheuld be ad- 
dressed Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 





GREEK CROSS, 


eee e 
** & 
* * * 
ee * nt * * 
eRe HHH HH E 
* * *% * 
” * * 
se * 
* eee 


THE central word down and across—ob- 
scured. 

Upper word across—fierce. 

Next below—observe. 

The two letters down, on right side—that 
is. 

The two down, on left side—in like man- 
ner. 

The beginning of central diamond—acon- 
sonant. 

Second—not young. 

Third—a collection of vapors. 

Fourth—to ask often for a debt. 

Fifth—a consonant. 

Three next letters—a contraction of over. 

The last five—below. 

The two letters down on right side—a pre- 
fix. 

The two on the left—upon. 

The five letters down on right side of 
cross—burdened. 

The three in front—the edge of a gar- 
ment. 

Upper two letters across—an exclamation. 

Next two across—a man’s nickname. 

Last two—the objective case of I. 

Five letters down on left side of cross— 
gowns of state. 

The three in front—jewel. 

Upper two across—an ancient name. 

Next twe—to exist. 





and me most ofall, you dear boy!” She 


his coat; he bent_down and—interrupted | 


she wanted him to come and live with | 
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TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


New York 
eee HERE 
RHR EE 
REE RE 
RHRERRE 
HeRHHE 
RRHHE 
Goshen 


1. New York; 2, a country of England; 3, 
capital of a country: 4, subdivision of a 
country; 5, a stable; 6,a writer; 7, a fruit; 
8, Goshen. 


DIAMOND. 
* 


« 
** * 
s * * * & 
* kek * & 
** * * & 
** * 

* 


a 
1. A consonant; 2, to be situated; 3, 
money; 4, to represent; 5, a caterpillar; 6, 
an epoch; 7, a vowel. 


ANSWERS TO ae OF MARCH 
7TH. 


LOG CABIN. 

Bee 

Eva 
Lineation 


~ 
° 
x 


t a 
L 


: i n o 
earchwarran 
BEHEADED RHOMBOID. 


DNOSBAAWH DHA 


u 
b 
r 
i 
c 
a 
n 
t 


RHYMED CROSS-WORD. 
Mallet. 








Selections. 


THE Chicago Times has recently inves- 
tigated the subject of the value of old 
United States coins, and its statements 
will serve to correct many misapprehen- 
sions, and to enable amateur collectors 
and others to determine when they have 
._“T a wandering prize. 

he value of a coin to collectors does 
not depend on the age of the piece, 
but upon its rarity. A silver dollar 
of 1798 can be had for a small pre- 
mium, while one of 1851 will sell readily 
for $50. A cent of the coinage of 1794 
can be secured for ten cents, and a penny 
dated 1856 and having the flying eagle is 
worth $1. 

In 1794 the first silver dollars were 
turned out by the United States Mint. 
There were about 94,000 coined, and yet 
collectors will pay $25 for a good speci- 
men of that date. {n 1798 but 7,776 dol- 
lars were coined; yet they are not very 
rare, and those of 1799 are comparatively 
plentiful. The dollars bearing the dates 
of the first three years of the present cen- 
tury do not command a premium; but the 
issue of 1804 is very rare, and good speci- 
mens have been sold for $800. No more 
dollars were coined until 1836, when 1,000 
were struck off. They are worth about 
$10 apiece. Only 18 were coined in 1838, 
and, of course, command a big premium. 
The silver dollar of 1839 is worth from $10 
to $15. The dollars of 1840, 1844 and 1846 
command a fair premium. Those of 1848 
and 1850 are ‘‘ rare,” and those of 1851 
and 1852 are quoted at $50 apiece. Those 
of 1853 are worth five times their face 
value, and those of 1858 are somewhat 
higher. 

The first half-dollar was issued in 1794, 
and good specimens are worth $2. Those 
of 1796 are worth $20. The half-dollars 
of 1801 and 1802 are worth $2 apiece, 
while those of 1804 and 1815 are worth 
five times as much. A small premium 
is paid for pieces of the coinage of 1811, 
1814, 1841, 1844, 1845, 1850 and 1851, while 
the half dollar of 1861 is quoted at $200. 

The quarter of 1796 is very rare, and 
that of the next year has disappeared al- 
together, altho the Mint reported that 
252 were coined. Tne quarter of 1804 
commands a small premium, and there is 
no scarcity of any other dates till 1823. 
In that year 17,800 were coined, and the 
few that are now in circulation are each 
valued at $20. The Mint reported no 

uarters coined in 1824, yet a few of that 
date are in circulation. The quarter 
bearing the date 1827 will sell for $30 to 
$50. There is a small premium for good 
quarters of most of the years up to 1853, 

which is quoted at $8 without the arrow- 








Last two—a printer’s term. 


heads at the side of the date, 
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The 20-cent pieces of 1877 and 1888 are 
worth $2 if in good condition. 

The dimes from 1796 up to and includ- 
ing 1807 are worth about ten times their 
face value. There are no other dimes 
that command much of premium. 

The half-dimes of 1794 are very rare, 
and few collectors have one. In 1802 
there were 13,010 coined; yet they are. 
rare, and sell for four hundred times their 
face value. Tne same coin from 1796 to 
1805 inclusive is held by collectors at $1. 

The small silver three-cent pieces for 
1863 and the six years following are worth 
from 25 to 75 cents. 

Some of the copper coins command 
fancy prices, but not on account of age. 
The cents of 1793, in good condition, are 
worth $2 apiece, those of 1794 five cents 
apiece, and those of 1799 are quoted at 
$5. No other pennies are scarce, except 
the nickel one with the flying eagle on it 
that was coined in 1856. These are worth 
from 50 cents to $1. The two-cent piece 
of 1873 is quoted at 50 cents, 

The hali-cent, says the Times, is as im- 
portant to the numismatist as its more 
valuable brethren. Those bearing the 
dates of 1793 4-5 are quoted at fifty cents, 
and those of 1796 at $5. None of them 
coined in this century are much above 
par till 1836, one of which date is worth 
about $3. There were 398,000 coined that 
year, so it is a wonder what became of 
all of them. In 1840 there were but 200 
coined, and they can be had for about 
$1.50 each. In 1841-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 only a 
few specimen pieces were coined, and of 
course they are at a handsome premium, 
None of the cther half-cents are rare, 
except the coinage of 1852, which is 
quoted at $5. The half-cent of 1853 sells 
for one cent. 

The first $20 gold piece, or double eagle, 
was coined in 1849, and one of that date 
can be sold for $50. This is the only 
double eagle that is at a premium. 

A few of the eagles, or $10 gold pieces, 
coined in the last century, are a little 
above par. The issue of 1802 has totally 
disappeared, and none can be found. 

The half-eagle of 1801, of which 26,000 
were coined, israre. In 1815 but 655 of 
these coins were issued and these are now 
worth $50, 

The $3 piece bearing the date of 1875 is 
worth $4, The quarter-eagles coined in 
1796 7-8 and 1800-1-2-3-4-5-6.7-8 are worth 
about $4. 

The objection to tie gold dollar on ac- 
count of its small size hasso far prevailed 
that its coinage has virtually been sus- 
pended since 1880, A Western bank pres- 
ident is the authority for the assertion 
that nearly all that were coined before 
that year are now being carried around in 
the form of ‘‘ bangles” on the arms of 
girls and women. Good specimens are 
quoted at $2, but they are hard to find, 
and the supply is regarded as practically 
exhausted. 

It is not at all improbable that some of 
the rare pieces that have been described 
are drifting about in out-of-the-way places 
and serving the purpose of ordinary coins; 
and it may be as well for the readers of 
The Sunday News to keep asharp look-out 
forthem, Certainly, one would not like 
to think that he had paid for a basket of 
eggs or of potatoes, or a fowl, or anything 
or that kind, a coin that was worth $50 
instead of tifty cents or a quarter; and 
the only way to escape such bitter reflec- 
tions in future is to study carefully the 
hints the Chicago paper has given, and 
apply them to every shining stranger that 
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COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
SUCCESSFOLLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 


OF ARTIFICIAL 
inflamed mouth, throat or 
he, or 








ALL, WEARERS 
TEETH, suffering 
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For a DISORDERED LIVER 
Try BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
26cts. a Box. 


oF ALI DHRUGGISTS. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


18 ets clube. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 

less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
8ILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & 00, Dorchester, Mass 
Choicest Breakfast Foods. 

(A. B.C. Oat-Meal,) 


Crushed 
White 






THE CEREALS MFG, CO,, & Murray St., New York. 
PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY. 


CAMERA. 








The Latest Burosement in Detective 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertica 
or horizontally. Can be used either with Fijms 
te 


ates. 
PROTECTED BY FOUR PATENTS, AND ANOTHER 
PENDING 


Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, 
and filled with fine Combination Instantaneous 
Achromatic Lens, with Patent Double Dry Plate or 
Film Holder. 


PRICE, complete, only $20-00: 
E. & H. T, ANTHONY, & 00,, Manufacturers, 





seeks the temporary hospitality of your 
purse or pocket.—Charleston News. 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this line of business. 
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wards—their work grows harder.3 
Pearline makes life easier and cleaner. 


Washing and cleaning done 


Pearline has about enough work in it 


to make it good exercise—bu 


‘nough to tire the body or ruffle the 


temper. 


Not ours, but the word of the 
millions who use it as to whether it 
hurts the hands, clothes or paint— 
probably your neighbors can tell you 


all about PEARLINE. 


Send it back 


Peddlers and some omar eae grocers will tell 
**this is as good as” or ‘‘t 


sends you something m place of Pearline, the honest thing to do 
3167 


What a Difference 


‘between the WOMAN who is wedded to 
old-fashioned ideas and she who is bright 


to appreciate a new one. Every- 


body is striving to get something to make 
life easier—often it’s right beside them— 
those who are bright enough to embrace it 
get the benefits, those who don’t go back- 


with 


t not 





it’s 
T’S 
* ALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer 


e same as Pearline.” 


is—send it back, . 
JAMES PYLE, New York, 











LUNDBORGS 


FAMOUS PERFUMES. 


EDENDA, 
GOYA LILY. 
MARECHAL NIEL ROSE, 
ALPINE Y)OLET. 


HOULD this happen to meet the 
S notice of any one unfamiliar with the 
superiority of Lundborg’s Perfumes, 

we will send sample of odor selected on 
receipt of name, address, and 10 cents in 


stamps 
LADD & COFFIN, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers, 





24 Barclay St., New York. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


NEW SPRING STYLES 


CARPETS 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


We are showing the largest and most 
varied assortment of any retail house. 
You are invited to an inspection. 








ALSO CLOsSIN@ OUT A LARGE VARIETY OF 
LAST SEASON’S PATTERNS AT EXCEEDINGLY 
LIBERAL REDUCTIONS. 


SOME WILTON VELVETS, $1.00 YD. 


AND 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 55 per yd. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS OPPORTUNITY. 
SELECTIONS CAN BE MADE NOW FOR DELIV- 
ERY LATER IN THE SEASON. 


John & James Dobson, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


40 & 42 W. 14th St., N. Y. 
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The Fuller Cash Carrier Co. 
Principal Office, MEADVILLE, PA. 


The best store service system of the kind in the 
market. No DETACHABLE 
change. No DETACBABLE CUP to be MISLAID by 
hurried salesmen. It never fails to catch, and never 
rebounds. Systems sold outright. 


PRICES AND TERMS. 

The prices herein quoted are iptrotuctery priges 
and are guaranteed only to October Ist, 1890. The 
Fuller Cash Carrier systems are sold outright. Price 
put up complete, $3) per car (#25 per car to parties 
who put up their own systems). Terms, 30 days net 
cash. It is impracticable for us to put up systems ex- 
cept at ints where we have agencies, hence, we 
have the most complete arrangements whereby par 

We furnish full di- 
b so that 


We ship apparatus complete. 
guaranteeing that all will wor* satisfactorily. 
tems at agency points, if desired, at an an- 


versal favor from the la number of merchants 
throughout the country who are now using it. A 
number of the Lamson systems have been replaced 
by the Fuller carrier, and in every instance it has 
m pronounced superior to the Lamson. The price 
is but little more than the-annual! rental of some sys- 
tems, and will meet the requirements of merchants 
who prefer, in most cases, to own their systems rather 
than to lease them. 
Send for descriptive circular. Please mention THE 
INDEPENDENT. 





Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK. 











(478) 38 








OUCH BALSAM ORCHIDS. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
Union Square, N. Y., 


Have now on Exhibition an in- 
teresting collection of Jewelry of 
Enameled Gold, set with gems 
representing faithfully the follow- 
ing varieties of Orchids: 


















ANGRAECUM bi cee 
} sASC 
CALANTHE wares 
HYBRID 
CATTLEYA : 
RAZIL 
COELOGYNE por 
CONCOLOR * —— 
DENDROBIUM 
ASS 
DENDROCHILUM — 
NE ISLAND 
EPIDENDRUM on wea 
ST IND 
LAELIA _ 
ME y 
MAXILLARIA - panies 
MILTONIA wmeniie 
BRAZIL 
ODONTOGLOSSUM sine 
GUATE 4 
ONCIDIUM — 
OAXAC 
PHALAENOPSIS XACA 
MANILLA 
RESTREPIA vane 
COLUYS 
SACCOLABIUM i saan 
AST IN cs 
SOPHRONITUS ~ 
B ZiL 
VANDA RAZII 
ie KHASYVA 
FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co, 
P. P, Ptoten f 
Robinson a ‘our Dye. 
Dye. wi Broad. 
Guarancesd Westlith St., 
not to New York. 
crock. 107_ State St., 
| Chicago, 
The wearing 4 49 West St., 
| Boston. 
quality un- 61 Euclid 
surpassed.) Ave., Cleve- 
Send for et are od 
price-list. cinnati. 0. 




















8 fi MENTHOLINE. 


The Japanese Headache Cure. 

Cures. by rubbing, Headache 
25 Cents each. All Druggists. Beware of 
Imitations. Get the Genuine. Prepared by 


A Pecket Physician! A Great Nove ty! 
Toothache, Earache, Faintness, etc 
Relieves Neuralgia, Rheumatism 
DUNDAS DICK & CO., M’f’g Chemists, 
ew York. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 





FOR THE SUMMER. 
Furnished Apartments to Rent. Fine location in 
the beautiful village of Windsor, Vermont. Fk efer- 
ences required. Address, Box 104, Windsor, Vermont. 


Excelsior Spriugs, Mo. 


THE WATERS are an _ unfailing remedy for 
Bright's disease, diabetes, all kidney and bladder 
troubles, rheumatism, liver troubles, dyspepsia, de- 
bilitv and all diseases peculiar to females. 

THE BOTTLED WATERS SHIPPED TO ALL POINTS. 


THE ELMS 


Is one of the fine hotels of the world. Capacity 500 
uests. m the yearround. Cuisine unsurpassed 
Within the hotel isa 
MODEL BATHING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Turkish, Russian, Electric and hot SALT-SULPHCR 
Baths. Ali charges reasonable. Absolutely no Ma- 
laria. Surroundings picturesque. 
25 miles from Kansas City on the C. M. & St. P. K’y 
For illustrated pamphiet, address 
EXCELSIOR SPRINGS Co.. H. C. FisH, Gen’l Manager. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 


Lakewood, N. J. 


Much enlarged; increased facilities for treatment; 
Electro-Thermal, Turkish, Roman, Pine and all Hy- 
dropathic Baths; Electricity in al! its forms; Dr. 
Ev- ns’s treatment of Catarrh, and a!! respiratory 
diseases by inhalation with Condensed Air; inhalations 
of Hot Air for Pulmonary diseases; Massage, etc. O 
from Oct. 15 to June 1, with or without treatment. 


H. J. CATE, M.D. 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This Hotel has been enlarged by adding the “ Sum- 
ner House.” It i.ow hasconnected with it the Sum- 
ner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson Houses, all of 
which have been connected by halls. Parties can 
have all the quiet of private houses with the comforts 
of the hotel. On hundred additional rooms with 
bath-rooms attached will be added February Ist, 1890 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


The_ Berkshire Hills 
anatorium. 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Address 


Dr. W. BE. BROWN & SON North Adams Mass. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
> BARNES & DUNKLEE, 




















DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


PROPRIETORS, 
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BARRY'S 
8] i, Ticopherous 
Ss ualR a SKIN 


like! to GEO. io. cba ENT 


An =. ues ' 
quisitel med, ; 
moves Af impurities ‘trom 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray a. and 
causes the hair to grow 

Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 

Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 


__ BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


JONES SCALES 
THE BEST 
SOLD BY ALL 
‘DEALERS: 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Van Hourews Cocoa 


} “Once Tried, Always Used.” 


» Ask your Grocer forit,takenoother. [64 








LIEBIC Company’s 
Extract of Beef. 


Makes the purest, cheapest and best Beef Tea. 
Finest meat flavoring stock for Soups, 
Sauces and Made Dishes. 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


Genuine only with Justus von Liebig’s signa- 
ture as shown. 


DEA Fs: & HEAD NOISES CURED by 
0 





; +3 s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 

SHIONS. Whispers heard, Cor 
rtable. Successis F: e ull Remedies FAUL. Ills, book a 
proofsfree, Address F. MISCOX, 653 Broadway, New York. 
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TO EACH SUBSCRIBER OF 
order a Mammoth ‘‘ Sweet Home” 
goods to one or more friends. 


lifetime. 


Order now; you run no risk. 





SIX SOLIDSTLVER SPOONS 


GIVEN GRATIS 








The Box contains 100 Cakes {full %3 
size) “‘ Sweet Home” Soap, enough to last an average family one /j 
year, finest made for all household purposes. : 
tains five boxes — 3 cakes each—exquisite Toilet Soap, six boxes (%'| 
Boraxine, perfumery, toilet requisites, etc., et 
Get the Solid Silver Speons, plain pattern, will last a 

Such as your grandmother used. 

The price of entire box complete is six dollars, payable after 30 


We sell only direct from factory 
(No middlemen.) We are reliable, ask your banker. 


days’ trial. If not satisfactory, w 
charge for what you have used. 
to family. 








\ 
THE INDEPENDENT who will a 
Box and agree torecommendthe \f// 


The Box also con- | 


c.; but best of all you 





e take goods back and make no 





When cash is sent with order, we piace one SOLID SILVER SUGAR SPOON in 
box, besides all the other extras, and ship same day order is received, all other orders 





being filled in regular turn. Sg 
1" Wanted, afew reliable MEN and WOMEN to show the premiums, advertise A \ 
) and recommend our sop aud toilet articles in their respective neighborhoods. This eC} 
7) isa ple sant and very profitable e nployment; we pay cash for the service. \g/ 
(J \ Factories: Seneca, Heacock, J. D. . BRIN a nd Cc 0.,, Established 187}. 
¥) and Carrol Streets, CUFrfAaL 1,000 Boxes sold in 1889, 
A 
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Se \ BUSH'S FLUID’ ‘FOOD 
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BOVININE. 


lation. 


the convalescent and the overworked. 


BOVININE 


THE PERFECT sg THE PERFECT NUTRIENT, is 


easy of digestion. 


Rapid in assimi- 


Quick to Restore and Strengthen the Weak, 


BOVININE largely increases the 


number of red blood corpuscles, often 8% a week. Expands the muscular 


activity, nourishes the vital organs, and, in the estimation of the medical 


profession, i is the greatest flesh-producer now in use. 





Whooping-Cough Cured by Page’s 
Vaporizer and Cresolene. 


Whooping-Cough is a very distressing disease,and unless checked 


by some effectual remedy will han 
It not unfrequently proves tatal. 


on tor three months or longer. 
It is not easily controlled; 


but the inhalation (breathing) of ‘Vaporized Cresolene will quite 


unitormly step it in from six to ten days. 


The omly effective way 


to use this'remedy is by means of Page’s Vaporizer, which can readily 
be procured ot druggists, with the requisite quantity of Hote 


Treated in this way, the danger and suffering usually e 


d to 


months, is shortened to a tew days at a trifling expense, an pu very 
little trouble. The fumes ot Oresolene are also of great value in the 
treatment of croup, diphtheria and scarlet fever, preventing the 
spread of these contagious and much to be dreaded dise- es, It is also 


a great reliet in Asthma. 


vaporizer complete, including a bottle of Cresolene, $81.50. Ask 


your Druggist for it. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., Sole 


Agents, 


170 and 172 William Street, New York, 








Farm aud Carden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


HOW SHALL WE PRESERVE OUR 
FORESTS? 











BY H. NICHOLAS JARCHOW. 





THE rapidity with which the forests all 
over the Union are disappearing has, since 
the last decade, awakened a remarkable 
interest with us in regard to the preserva- 
tion of the Adirondack forests in this State, 
the economic value of these mountain for- 
ests being to the country in general even of 
much higher value than is the material to 
their private owners. While formerly pub- 
lic opinion was opposed to the State’s hold- 
ing more land than was necessary for gov- 
ernmental purposes, and therefore the State 
always endeavored to rid itself in the swift- 
est way possible of any woodland which 
came into its possession by non-payment of 
taxes, there is now a movement on foot 
looking for a vast increase of the one mil- 
lion acres of woodlands comprising the 
State Forest Preserve tor the purpose of 
establishing a grand State Park. 

This park idea, altho calculated to pre- 
serve our State forests, is not conducive 
toward awakening a general interest in 
behalf of forestry with the people; and this 
is an essential point if we are to succeed in 
preserving our forestal wealth. Forestry 
is an industry contemplating the continu- 
ous production of wood to furnish material 
for the supply of fuel, timber and lumber 
to the people; and the latter would not tol- 
erate an expense of several millions of dol 
lars for the enlargement of our Forest 
Preserve, which up to the present date 
has only served either to increase the num- 
ber and extent of denuded woodlands inthe 
Adirondacks or the places where trees may 
go to rot undisturbed. The tax-paying peo- 
ple would not consent to such a large ex 
penditure unless convinced that this vast 
forest land should serve, besides its economic 
purposes, also its natural destination of 
furnishing a continual supply of wood. 
This object is net reached either by a Park 
management or by a provision as contained 
in Sec. 8 of the Forestry Act (May 15th, 
1885), ‘‘ that the State Forest Preserve shall 
be forever kept as wild forest lands’’: for in 
each case there could be no tree cut unless 
it was over-mature and unable to coatribute 
to the embellishment of the landscape, and 
then the trees would be without any value 
to the trade. 

At a dinner, arranged on the 8th ult., in 
this city, to bring the lumbermen of this 
State together and give them an opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with one anoth- 
er, ex-Senator Warner Miller referred to 
the present movement for the preservation 
of the Adirondack forests, and condensed 
the essence of his speech in the concluding 
words: ‘‘ The forests should be used, but 
not ubused,”’ 

This view is the only correct one of the 
subject matter. Forest preservation in the 
sense of keeping forests intact and prevent- 
ing the utilization of their material, is 
practiced ncwhere; we ought to use the 
word “‘ reservation”’ instead, as this conveys 
the proper meaning of what we express 
with the word preservation—that is, the 
reservation of a certain area solely for the 
purpose of being kept forever as a wooded 
traet of land. This means, certainly, pro- 
tection against willful damage and acci- 
dents; but also such a management as to 
sustain a continuous forest-growth on the 
woodlands, and to replant or to reseed de- 
nuded tracts withinthem. These are the 
two main principles upon which systematic 
(er scientific) forestry is based; and we 
have no reason to eschew them, but every 
reason to render them serviceable to our 
conditions. Led by these principles we can 
always manage forests so as to satisfy, ac- 
cording to the facilities afforded by the soil 
and climate, the wants of the people, not 
onlyin obtainiag the material of forest- 
growth, but also in securing the opportu- 
nities which are given through mountain 
forests to pleasare and health seekers; in 
other words, properly managed foreste, 
besides giving inexpressible charms and 
attractions to the country, and thereby ex- 
ercising a refining intiluence upon the moral 
and esthetical sentiments of the people in 
geveral, serve as a resort for invalids, ow- 
ing to the air, which imparts vigor to the 
recaperative powers of those who are weak 
of nerve and broken in health. 

Phe erroneous conception of what forest 
preservation means and the prevention of 
the utilization of the forest matesial has 
with us worked just adversely to the peal 
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conservation of the woods, for over-mature 
trees, covering sometimes hundreds of 
acres, are thrown’ down by the force of 
strong winds, piled up and massed together 
so as to completely bar the passage, creat- 
ing fire traps of the worst kind, and these 
when kindled willfully or accidentally ex- 
tend to the surrounding wood plots, and 
destroy them also. Still worse are the con- 
sequences when steep hillsides become 
denuded of forest growth. Here the ad- 
hesion of the regularly thin soil to the 
mountain rock is perfected by the roots of 
the trees. As soon as these disappear with- 
out being replanted, landslides will be 
caused through rain-storms or other super- 
abundance of water which leave bebind 
them not only infertile wastes, but perfect- 
ly destroy the lower places, where they had 
their sand and gravel settled down, while 
the fertile ingredients, being made soluble, 
were washed into the streams. 

These are only a few cases of the many 
in which mountain forests, when only 
kept intact, will be subject to destruction 
without having furnished the least utiliza- 
tion of their material. If we are to really 
preserve forests there is no other means 
left but to manage them in a systematic 
business way. To properly preserve them 
they should receive just the same attention 
as is bestowed upon well-managed forests. 
They have (1) to be guarded by officers 
from the encroachment of persons who have 
no right in them, and from abuses and in- 
fractions of the law by those who have. 
(2) To be protected from injury of various 
kinds, as, for instance, from fires or other 
elementary damage from. destruction 
caused by pasturing farm animals or game, 
and from injuries caused by insects. (3) In 
@ properly conducted forest preserve there 
must be performed the following principal 
labors: 

(a) Annual felling of mature, defective or 
dead trees and their transportation in such 
away that no damage shall be done to 
young growing trees. (b) The periodical 
thinning out of places where the trees have 
sprung up too thickly, in order to effect a 
more vigorous growth to the remaining 
trees. At the same time the worthless 
varieties of trees are cleared out to give 
room for the more valuable. (c) Vacant 
spots have to be filled out by natural re- 
production of the trees, either by shoots, 
sprouts and layers from the stumps ana 
routs, or by the natural sowing of the seed 
of the parent trees; or, finally, if in the way 
mentioned a reproduction of the trees is 
not practicable, artificial replanting, such 
as sowing the seed or planting young trees, 
raised in forest nurseries, has to be resorted 
to, altho this should be done as rarely as 
possible. 

It seems, however, as if the -private own- 
ers of forests in the Adirondack Mountains 
are now awakening to the fact that their 
own best interests require the introduction 
of systematic management of their pos 
sessions, and that the pelicy followed by 
them up tothe present time, will finally 
end in the total destruction of their wood:; 
fora correspondent of one of the leading 
New York morning papers, which has ex- 
hibited much Zeal in stopping the ravages 
going on in the Adirondacks, writes from 
Essex County on March 10th, after having 
demonstrated the profitableness of skilled 
forest culture in the woodlands there, that 
* even the people up here are beginning to 
understand that forestry may be made a 
profitable business, and have made recent 
applications tothe Land Office to redeem 
tracts avowedly with this intention in 
view.”’ 


New YorK CIry. 














ABOUT ROSE PRUNING. 


BY WILBUR F. LAKE. 











THIS work is now in order; for it should 
be done as early as possible after danger 
from severe freezing is over, and much de- 
pends on the work being done properly, both 
as regards the abundance of flowers and the 
health of the bushes. 

As to there being a specified amount of 
pruping-in of last year’s growth on Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses, but few rosarians claim 
that any hard and fast rules can be laid 
down for all to follow. Perhaps the safest 
and om the whole the most useful rule is to 
let every one be persuaded of the reason- 
ableness of his practice. 

The first part of the work should be to re- 
move all shoots which are weak and ex- 
hausted and nat liable to make good flower- 
ing stalks. These should be cut right ou; 
to the ground, leaving no stubs at all,which 
only tend to enfeeble the plant in the proc- 
ess of their natural decay. 

Next, remove all branches whieh have 





been broken by the winter storms, and if 
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they be on strong flowering branches re- 
move close to a good eye from which will 
spring crew vigorous shoots; but if the 
branch be not over strong and there are 
still plenty left, it had better be removed 
entirely. 

After this has been en the strong 
branches which need shortening to bring’ 
into good shape will be far more obvious 
than if they were attacked with the knife 
first of all, and the degreeof their cutting 
may be far more wisely determined. To 
cut out each year all the weak and broken 
branches greatly aids the production of 
fine flowers with good substance, aad -pro- 
longs the vigor and life of the plant. 

I may say in this connection that it is 
seldom tbat an amateur will at first prune 
so much as to injure the plants either in 
appearance or bealth, but that the matter 
should always he bandled with intelligerce 
and pever intrusted to a careless person 
or ope not understanding his business if 
best results are looked for. Proper prup- 
ing of roses is almost as important a factor 
to their best devel>»pment as manure; but 
the knife must be used witb discretion and 
be sbarp. 

Many of our so-called Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses are pot iron clad against cold, and 
these sbould not be pruned under any cir- 
cumstances till spring if at all exposed, 
while the more robust sorts are best pruned 
in the fall, going over them again in spring 
with a view to removing any breken branch- 
es. Itis to be regretted that there are so 
many on our long listsof hybrids that do 
not stand the cold weather as well as might 
be expected. 

Many will thimk on account of the 
past winter being so open and free from 
heavy storms that their roses, etc., will be 
in better condition and have no excuse for 
not coming on in first-class shape. I shall 
not be surprised if on the whole [ find my 
plants in worse sbape than if there had 
been much show and cold weather, Snow 
has saved many a tender Tea for me out- 
of doors, of course with other protection, 
that I find is now killed by the unseason- 
able weather of the past winter. 

I have found that in pruning many believe 
in leaving more wood proportionately on 
Teas than on hardy sorts; but it has been 
my experience that they are as much bene 
fited as the latter by a liberal application of 
the knife. At timesit is of course impracti- 
cable to pruneas closely as desirable, owing 
to long jointed habit of growth. In this 
ease cut at a plump bud, evenif it be at 
some distance from the soil. 

Never leavea stalk cut off at a point half- 
way between two buds on any plant; it is 
the very best evidence of a novice in the 
garlening art, not only applying to roses 
but to every plant which requires the use of 
the knife. 

Experienced rosarians sometimes say that 
the weaker the growth the more severe 
should be the prunivg, and the stronger 
the habit of growth the less severe should 
be the cutting. It is a good maxim, speak- 
ingin a general way. 

When the first pruning in spring is fin- 
ished, do net think that the knife should 
be laid aside; for if we aim at quantity of 
bloom from closely pruned plants, espe 
cially on tender sorts it should be in hand 
the whole season through. 

Go overthe bushes as soon as the first 
buds start, and where several appear at the 
same joint, rub all away but the strongest, 
and on teuder roses go over again later to 
see if any are coming blind, that is without 
flowering buds or the power to produce 
shoots. If any are found, cnt back to the 
main shoot. A blind shootshould never be 
permitted to grow on. It may be difficult 
te definitely describe a blind shoot, but the 
observant person by careful comparisons 
cannot fail to detect the difference. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 





GRASS IN YOUNG ORCHARDS. 


AFTER apple trees get to bearing, many 
farmers seed them to grass as a means cf 
keepiog the fruit from soiling by filing on 
the plowed and wet ground. The effectof a 
sod 1s to check too vigorous wood growth 
in rich soil, and thus make the trees more 
fruitful. But after a little the sod robs the 
trees of both plant food and moisture, so 
that they cannot produce anything but 
wood, and not much of that. The manure 
upplied to the surface goes mostly to the 
grass, unless the top-dressing is s0 heavy as 


to smother it. In a wet season like the 
present, grass grows lexuriantly every- 
where, and ia orchard: is a harbor to mice, 
which barrow und-r the snowin winter 
and wirdre appl- trees by eatiny the bark 
around them onder the snow line, Mice 
are verv can ious abont exposing them 
selves avove toe snew. as they are preyed 
upon by owls, wrasels and opher vermin.— 
Amertcan Cultivator. 
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THE FARMER FEEDETH ALL. 


BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 


My lord rides through his palace gate, 

My lady sweeps along in state, 

The sage thinks lovg on many a thing, 

And the maiden museson marrying; 

The minstrel harpetb merrily, 

The sailor plows the foaming sen, 

The huntsman kills the good red deer, 

And the soldier wars without a fear. 
But fall to each whate’er befall, 
The farmer he must feed them all. 


Smith hammereth cheenly the sword, 

Priest preacheth pure and boly word, 

Dame Alice worketh broidery well, 

Clerk Richard tales of love can tell, 

The tap-wife sells her foaming 

Dan Fisher fisheth in the mere, 

And co irtiers ruffle, strut and shine, 

While pages bring the Gascon wine; 
But fall to each whate’er befall, 
Tne farmer be must feed them all. 


Man builds his castles fair and high, 

Whatever river runneth by. 

Gréat cities rise in every land. 

(ire it churches show the builder’s hand, 

Great arches, monuments and towers, 

Fair palaces and pleasing bowers, 

Geeat work is done, be’t here and thc re 

And well man worketh everywhere; 
But work or rest, whate’er befall, 
The farmer he must feed them ali. 

















When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung te Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 


UNSURPASSED FOR 
GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 


GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 
DISSOLVED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 





Write for “ Farmer’s Manual.”” MAILED FREER. 
Factory and Home Office, NEWARK, N. Jd. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO, 


215 Pearl St., New York. 


COMPLETE MANURES 


Specially compounded for each separate 
crop. 

Contain just the plant food it requires. 

Very much cheaper than Stable Manure, 
considering results obtained. 

As they frequently more than double the 
yield 

No mtelligent farmer can affordnot to use 
them. 


AA AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE 


PELICAN BONE FERTILIZER 
All made from Bone. 


Full particulars in our Pocket memoran- 
dum book, ‘‘Facts for Farmers” mailed free. 




























CATARRH 
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For Women 


Of delicate constitu- 
| tion, no es medi- 
| cine, can recom- 


AYER’S 









“This is to certify 
y that after neging, been 


with “idney disease 
and general debility, 
and having been treated wy several physi- 
cians without relief, I am now better in 
every 7 et, and think I am nearly well, 


havin en seven bottles of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
aril ”— Maria Ludwigson, bert Lea, 
mnesota. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price, $1; six, $5. Worth $5 a boitle. 





A Thousand Dollars an Acre 
Land at ONTARIO, CALIFORN 1A, thirty- 
eight miles east of Los Angeles, selis readily at 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS an acre planted 
with orange trees. The soil, naturally rich, is 
made more so by the judicious use of the 
BRADLEY FERTILIZERS. If their use is 
profitable on such land, how much more 
so upon land in the EASTERN STATES, 
where the farmer must use the greatest judg- 
ment in the purchase of fertilizers to make 
GOOD PROFITS. Bradley’s Fert‘lizers have 
stood the test of years, and many a New Eng- 
land farmer “ will have NO OTHER.” They 
are efficacious, desirable and cheap. An 
interesting pamphlet to read whether you wish 
FERTILIZERS or not will be sent free to your 
address by mailing a postal card to 


THE BRADLEY FERTILIZER CoO., 
27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


READ FERTILIZER CO, 


88 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK, 





Fertilizer Manufacturers. 


Works in active operatien for 15 years. Annual eut- 
put 20,000 tons. Manufacturers of all grades and for 
every crop. 

For vegetables our “ High Grade Farmer’s 
Friend ”’ especially recommended. 

On Long Island, the Market Garden of New York, 
we sell 1,200 tons annually of this Brand alone: It is 
surpassed by no brand on the market. Orders solic- 


ited. Inquiries promptly acknowledged. 


Head Office, 88 Wall St., New York City. 


Braach Office, 100 South (Clinton 8t.. Syra- 
cuse, N, Y. 
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RisinGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


Be lish, ing 
Durabtiitpant Chea: ~ By ualled. 
0) BROS., Proprictors, ee, Unoawalled 


ARMERS 











sTeARne FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 
The Avertil Paint ready 
for use is the best in the 
word. Unequaied for 
Beauty Dura nility and 
Economy. 

unger 


THOMPSON’S EVE WATER is a carefully 
prepared Physician’s prescription. If the directions 
are tollowsd it will never fail. 

Jno. L. Thom een, Sens & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Established Nh 


A-CORN SALVE xo'roisos 
NO POISON! 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
“Afver using it my feet are in a better condition than 
they have been for a year.” 
MRS. E. A. COLIANS, Havana, Ill. 
®OLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 16 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL ©0., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCH 




















One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.0u 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 
In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is reade. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Pegistered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs, Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1,00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 

upon application. Address 





Cortright Metal Reefng Compan aye 
Metal Tiles and Slates for al’ kinvis of Buildings 
Rest Roofing +n the World Phg'ade'ohia Pa 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


AS1 Rerandway Yew Verk City 








Largest 
varieties. ity. 4 
true. I. 
itroducers 
new Black Grapes 


= EATON. 


T. 8, HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, NY 


















The Public Wan 


Would they not be most likely to obtain such by bw ‘ 
irectly from the grower? | can buyseed at 
what it costs me to raise it, but could not sleep acuull 


Their seed fresh 


and true. 


should I warrant seed of this class. For the same 
reason I make special effort to procure seed stock 
directly from their originators. You will find in my 
new seed catalogue for 180 (sent free) the usual 





extensive collection (with the prices of some kinds lower 
than last season) and the really new vegetables 
of good promise. You should be ay to get from me 
their introducer, d 


GORY, Have troduced Mass. 








says: “ The best of 

an Pen | Yann n, N. Y.. says: There ino 
fra Frankl ‘in Oo., 1a.» 
ILLARD, Geneva, says: * I 


:~ s astented ~~ and prices, address 


newer varieties was Genev: 
mildew or rot on vine or fruit 


GENEVAroiia wie mre 


EARLY. HEALTHY. HARDY. PRODUCTIVE. GOOD. 


a, & fine white Grape of excellent flavor.’ “ 
it. Itis an concent a 


says: “ Yo am much ploaged with the Geneva. Quality 
know of no white a recent introduction so rich and pleasing.” 


Cc. CHASE &CO.. Coneva, H. \. 


(We want Agents to solicit orders for our gtneral line & Nursery stock. Salary and expenses to successful 





AU BON MARCHE 

















Vv. H. 





OUR CHEAP OFFERS for lew customers orfler- 
ing from this advertisement only. 


WE GRO! GROW 2 V 450 VA VARIETIES 01 OF F CHRYSANTHEMUMS. | 2: 


S Elegant it Oheyaanthemume, - -60 
9 Chrysanthemums (including one 
Mrs. Alpheus Hardy—“ The per sage * £60 
30 Packets of Flower See - -50 
2 a Seedlifig Cladicll, . 30 
( 


> ; 20 0 Plants, | all choice, - - $1.00 
THE SIX COLLECTIONS $3. 50. 
HALLOCK & SON, QUEENS, NEW Y 
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Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 

of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


Highest 





Dr, daoger’s Sanitary Woolen System Company, 


Heamann Scuagryss, Eanksr Buxorr, 








Vice-President 


Note our Trade Mark Closely! 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 
And Especially to our exquisite 
Underwear for the hot, summer season. 

Send for explanatory, d«scriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 
Garments made toorder, a Specialty, 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr, Jaeger's Sanitary Woolen System Company 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
-Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
STEAM ENGINES 


bate and Horizontal, 


tationary 
Portable and Bemi-Portable 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Tlastrated Pamphiet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty &.. New York 














The Most Rerias_z at hod 
For infants &inva iidpe 


D GES heave 
Obes Food, adapted to the 
90D weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans. 
Pam rich & Co. 


h 
(on every label). Palmer. Masa 


Se ————— 


BRAL oe 


ies wtons, eee, Buckboards, Con- 

Ss, Phet ‘page tholets, ‘Two Wheelers, Road 
Carta, rete. 8 and circ ular “How 
purchase teed rect from the manufacturers EE. 


BRADLEY & G0, sFE&cs Stix. 
W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Wareh 








PERFECT 


WORKMANSHIP. 


F°TABLISHED IN 1865. 


HOUGH & FORD, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Rochester, FY, 


ritine SHOES 
THE MOST POPULAR. 
THE HIGHEST CLASS OF 


THE HIGHEST AWARDs. 











ESTERS sROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


For a3. by all Stationers. ‘Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 


Leading Nos.; 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 











No? “Well, you 


opportunities. 


Ride a » bicycle, do you? 


have neglected your 
There’s lots of pleasure in store for you 
when you commence. It has long since 
ceased to be a matter of doubt that un av- 
erage rider on a bicycle can out-travel the 
Asa 


practical means of ‘‘ getting about,” the 


best horse that ever punished oats. 


bicycle is a world beater. Business and 


sable. 








‘The boys” often ride their little bicycles 100 miles in a day for fun. 
By the way, VICTOR BICYCLES 


are best. 


BOSTON. 





professional men find them indispen- 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 


WASHINGTON. 
Office and Factory : 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 











c. ADA 


ANUAL on House Heati 


TTmTHEAT YOUR HOUSE 


Either with STEAM or HOT WATER as preferred. 


f you are building a New MAN want to make the old one Comfort 


- I 
“papa 





BOILE and System of He: ating. 
1 oe page ILLUSTRATED 
ng and Ventilation sent 





THOMSON’S 
peiaaiighess — 3 Corsets. 


Ladies will be 
™ pleased to know 
& that, of the Fifteen 

/ grades of Thom- 
7 son's Glove-Fitting 
Corsets, two grades 
are made expressly 
for the warm 
ate 


* Ventilating” 





son's nose who have 
cove irre worn these corsets 
SUMMER: (and there are in- 
deed thousands) speak of them as being 
COOL and DELIGHTFUL and indispen- 
sable for hot weather. 

Why not try a pair of 

THOMSON’S 

“VENTILATING” or “SUMMER” Corsets? 

For Sale Everywhere. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO.,N.Y., Sole Man’rs. 








DELI ‘ 
LUBURG MFG. co., 145 N. Sth St, Philada., Pa. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATABRH. 
EE 








25 CENTS 2 BOTTLE BY ALL. DRUGGISTS 
RINTING RESSES. 


Book of Ty, CIRCULAR FREE. 
Amateur Printers’ JOSEPH WATSON, 
Gnidle Book, 15c. 25 Murray &t.. N.Y. 





* HOLIDAY GIFTS = 


Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 
PATENT. 


Only perfect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made, 
All inone piece. Goes in like a wedge and flies around 
across the button-hole, 
Strong, Durable oe can be adjusted with perfect 
ease. No wear or te: 
This patent back can ‘be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


Plumbing and W ater Heating. Latest Im- 

ape in bene ny (Arrangementa. 
ions and reports made w mproved A liance 

to Genenss Coadition of Dwellings. JOE Nk gre a 

HAS > 163 East 35th Street, New Y 4 wy 
.S. Work done in any part of the Country. 








a ROU CH & FITZGERA LD 
Make the most Reliable 


Vas) NTRONKS, PASS. 
14 Cortlandt St., 


West of Broadway. 
556 Broadway, 
Below Prince St. 
723 Sixth Avenue, 
Below 42d St. 
For European travel we now offer the 
‘BAMBOO TRUNK,”’ 
the lightest 1 trunk in thew world. 





N.B. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 

STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
s 

epee PVinides te Lane, New York. 

170 State derect, Chicago. 





87 John St., New =~ and 
1% Lake St. Chica 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Hydraulie Rams, Garden 
Eagines, Pump Chain ard 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Vard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 


Works Foundedin 1832 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France. in 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873 





LADIES: 
TT SCOTCH NSB Nog = 
REALS GROPE LINEN FLO? 


Te] ke} 


BARGARREN ART THREAD GFRINGE 


CROCHET THREAD 
TRADE MARK ON EACH SKEIN OR BALL 








and Centennial Exhibition 
1876. 


“REAL SCOTCH.’ 








P74 te EM me MOD 
ae) O00 PR 


SOLD er 


EM MERSON : 


4 


ULl New YYOR A e 9 





VARRA 
muocuts P| A 
Free 


BENSONHURST-BY-THE-SEA. 


Among those who already have houses, 
are Dr. 8. Fleet Speir, the eminent phy- 
sician; Charles F. Wingate, Sanitary En- 
gineer, who has made health arrange- 
ments his life study; Supervisor Furgue- 
son, Judge Furgueson, S. H. McElroy, 


who has surveyed all of Kings County; 
Assemblyman James P. Graham, Hon. 
D. W. Tallmadge, ©. E. Tredwell, Charles 
Sylvester and Jos. Elliott, Jr. 


B&NSONHURST-BY-THE-SEA is perfectly developed 
and carefully restricted. Sewers, water, gas. 35 min- 
utes from Brooklyo Bridge via 5th Avenue Elevated 
and B. B. & W. E.R. R. Lotsforsale. Illustrated 
circular sent. Apply to the agent on the property, or 
G@. B. F. RANDOLPH, 26 Court St. (Garfield Building), 
Brooklyn. 


EXCELLENCE! ! 
ECONOMY! 


These two qualities combined in our 
stock of Fine Clothing for Men and 
Boys. 


House Jackets, 
Bath Robes, 


Mackintosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & CoO., 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEWART BUILDING 


-B.&E.LSHAW, 


om, y APPLIN co. 


ULPIT 
P SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury 8t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TOM 














L. Estimates. 5 
pais - g ADVE AGENCY, BOstOl 
sare FOR Beis es 

ag 





ea you want. Greatest 

r off get orders for our cele- 

oy "Teas. Coffees and wy Powder. For full 
peVguiers address, THE GREAT AMERICAN 
..51 and 33 Vesey St.. New York. P.O. Box 














EXCURSIONS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


—— Select Tours “| l R l p ” 
AND 
Round the World. 
An illustrated pamphlet, describing fully the ar- 


rangements for our Eighteenth Season of Tours, now 
ready, and can be obtained on application. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 & 1225 Broad- 
way, New 


“ey — 4e. = Itinerary for 
imines CREED) Eastern and European 


tours. Rev. C. F. Thomas, 
CMC aS SU ALLE 1.1). 1606 Wallace St. Phila. 

















THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 5% hours. 
Denver, 33%¢ hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco,85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13%¢ hours. 
Minneapolis, 14 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of asteal service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman and 
Wagnor Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All egents sell tickets via 
ou NORTH-WESTERN. 
H. NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, E P. WILSON. 
4d Vice-Prest,, Gen’l Manager, Gen’| Pass, Agt. 
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